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ART. L— INDIAN PERKIN WARBECKS. 

I N almost every country that Ins any liistory instances, more or 
loss numerous, have ocemred of impostors arisini,^ who 
personated some deceased king or other eminent poison, and whoso 
claims met with a certain amount of credence. Thus, Greek 
historians tell us of the pseudo-Smerdis in ancient Persia. After 
the death of Nero an adventiucr in Partliia claimed to he that 
inoiistt r, ns tjui old recognisotl authmities decl?ired him to ho, or 
that ami;il)le ami mnch-maligned individual according U) Mr. 
I3c<isly and rehabilitaters of a modern and somewhat limited 
school* Wo learn from Gihhon how, twenty yenrs after the’ death 
of J3ruawin, one of the Latin ICmperors of Ctinstantinoplo, and 
Count of Flanders, who liad perislied wnilo a captive in the hands 
of the liulgarians, a heimit appeared in the Nothoil.'lids wlio 
claimed to he the doccascil prince and was received hy Flanders 
as lipcr long lost Sovereign. Even after the iletection and execution 
of the impostor, wc are informed, “the Flemings still adhered to 
the pleasing Cfror.” To all readers of English history the namos 
of Perkin Warheck find Lambert Simnel are familiar, and Russian 
•history, if we mistake Jiot, tells of more im[)osLors than Demetrius, 
who is always specially clistiuguished hy that designation. But 
in addition to personations of the kind reloned to above as having 
actually occurred, there have been cases of true men being taken for 
impostors, and it appears that at* the present moment some in 
Italy believe that the person whose.doath at Caprera not long ago 
called fortli, such general demonstration.^ of regret and regard 
throughout the country, was not Garibaldi. That hero, it is alleged, 
died long ago of the woumls received at# Aspromonte, and some 
ingenious impostor assumed his character, though the^object of 
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sucli personation, even supposing it for a moment to be possible, 
is not apparent. But where there is the will to be deceived, nothing 
is too extraordinary to be swallowed. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss the subject of such 
impostors generally, or to invite attention to cases selected from the 
field of general history. The writer merely proposes to himself to 
set before the readers of the Calcutta Review some instances of 
persons who played tn India the part that Perkin Warb^ck took 
in England. After setting forth these, any remarks that the brief 
narrative of the cases suggest may bg offered for consideration, 
but such remarks will beai^ to the rest of the article about the 
proportion that bread bore to sack in Falstaff s accounts. 

To understand the position assumed by the first impostor that 
will come under review, it wi^l be necessary to dwell for a moment 
on one of the moat striking and important episodes of Indian 
history. In January 1761, the most magnificent force that the 
Maratha Empire had ever sent in to the field lay entrenched on the 
famous field of P^iuipat, under the leadership of Sadashivrao Bhau, 
a cousin of the Peshwa. Opposed to this force were the Afghan 
hordes under Ahmed Shah Abdulli, and the fate of India depended 
on Ihe result of the contest that was about to ensue. At length 
the Marathas, who had long been cooped up in their ontrcncbrients, 
were driven from them by famine and despair, and advanced to 
battle with a dreSs and mien that showev‘l they we^e determined 
to die and expected no other fate. After a long pn»tn\cte<l fight, 
in which Wiswasrao, thtj Pesliwa’s son, was killed, the leader of*lhe 
Marathas dismounted from his elephant, and, mounting his horse, 
threw himself into the thickest of the’ fray. That Ile'^iere 
perished there is no room ^for doubting, but his boiJy duos not 
seem to have been remarked by the enemy, though they lijscovered 
the corpse of WUwasrdo, which they wished to dry and carry 
back in triumph to Cabul. • 

Some eight or nine years after this, a Brahmin from Kanauj 
appeared in Maharashtra and raised an insurrecil^^n against the 
Peshwa, Mjalidurdo, — declaring himself to be Sadashivrdo who 
had, he alleged^ escaped from the fatal field of P^nipat. IJis tale? 
was believed by sotne, but bis followers were soon dispersed and lie 
himself captured by Mahdurao, who coijfined him in a hill fort. 

But,'* the historian of the Marathas Remarks, when treating of 
the career of llaghunathrao Dada Salieb, the uncle of Mahdurao, 
“ impostors of this description obtain surprising credence iu the 
Deccan, and it was still a popular belief that the real Blidu Saheb, 
confined for State reasons, was about to be released and ooposed 
to the unpopular Dada Saiieb. 

SometiAie after the apparent collapse nf*the impostor, when the 
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Maratlia Empire was rent with dissensions and Raghun^thrdo ( or 
Ragoba, as he was generally called ) was in arms against the 
ministers who supported tl)e cause of fiis infant grand nephew, 
and when the Bombay Government were chafing against the 
treaty that had been made over their heads with the latter party 
by Colonel Upton, the Envoy sent from Calcutta by Warren 
Hastinj^, it occurred to tlie Miiratha Sinla® in charge of the soi 
Dadasivrao tliat it would bn a good plan to release 
bis prisoner and espouse his cause. Whether in SO doing he aiufed 
at obtaining the sovereignty for •himself, as Grant Uuff sup- 
poses, or whether, like a genuine MarafJia, he merely thought that 
the more the waters were troubled the better fishing he would 
get, it is impossible now to say. Whatever his motives may have 
been, he introduced a new element ^of discefrd by releasing his 
prisoner and proclaiming hini to be (he true Sadasivrfio Bbau Saheb 
(familiarly known as Suddoba), who had been unjustly impri- 
soned by tlie traitorous ininioters. This was in 1776. 

One of tliQ first acts of the adventurer thus set at large was to 
send wakils, and address letters, to the Bombay Government. The 
anthoritios there gave full credence to his story and looked with 
complacency on a fresh insurrection which would aid the cause of 
their protege^ Ragoba. They sent one of their Surgeons to accom- 
pany and attend on Suddubd ; and Mr. Dick, the commercial resi- 
dent at Edrt •Victoria, waited on him to pay liis respects. The 
oountenanto thus*affordcd to him, and the belief in tlie genuine- 
nesfi'of jiis claims tliat obtained among the lower classes of the 
Maratha. population, soon raised the power of the impostor to a for- 
mii-Uble height. Before the end of the monsoon he was at the head 
of twenty thousand men, and in possession of the greater part of 
the Coiican. Encouraged by bis success, he ascended t/le Bhor 
Ghaut, en rouU to Poona ; but here fortune ceased to favour him. 
He Was attacked by tiie ministerial forces and driven back into the 
Coiican. The pursuit was actively continued till lie took refuge in 
Kolaba, where Jie was seized by Aiigria, the Chief of that place, 
who carried him a^ a prisoner to Poona. There the impostor met 
^vith a terrrihlo e 4 id, being ^fastened to the foot of an elephant and 
trampled to death — a punishment which, not many years ago, waa 
inflicted on a criminal in JBaroda. It may be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that the Poona representatives of the sacred caste afterwards 
contended that their Brahiifinical •government never committed 
such a scandalous act as that of thus publicly executing a Brahmin. 
It is acknowledged that a man was trampled to death in the 
manner described ; but those who hold that this was the impostor, 
maintain that the latter wa» not a Brahmin, but a Sonar ; while 
others, admitting that impostor was a Brahmin, mai&tain that 
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he was merely left to perish by starvation in prison, while a crim- 
inal of lower caste was exccnteil in his stead coram populo. 

Tlie next impostor thalf comes under notice was a Gossain who 
personated Chitur Sing, brother of the Rdja of Satdra. It should 
be explained that, after the suicide of tlie Peshwa, Miihdnrao Nar- 
rayen, in 1795, the then reprosentati\ o of the Maratha antetypes 
of tlie Merovingian rpis faineanU, thought that the confusion con- 
sequent on this event atforded him a good opportunity fo^ shaking 
off the thraldom imposed by tlie Poshwahs, his mayors of the 
palace. Tlie Uaja of Satdra diimself was soon defeated and re- 
turned to captivity, hut his brother, Chitur Sing, escaped and joined 
the ltdja of Kolhapur, after a retreat from Satdra in which he had 
displayed a courage and enterprise that, joined to his descent, 
made him a special' favouii'e among the Marathas. When he 
joined the Raja, the latter was actively engaged in hostilities against 
the Peshwah’s feiidatoiies and officers to tlie south of the Warna 
river, which forma the nmtliern homidary of Kolhapur, and Chitur 
Sin«' for a time did good service by keeping in check flie Peshwah's 
forces on the Batara side of that river. Afterwards he moved to 
Kolhapur, and was with the Raja in the engagement in which 
I’aisheram Bliau Patw.udhan, tiie most famous general on the 
Peshwah’s side, was deflated and killed. 

The completeness of JLhe victor’s success on this occasion lod to 
such exertions ou\hcpart of the Peshwa, who was assisted by 
Sindia’s disciplined battalions under European* officers, that the 
Kolhapur Raja was obliged to take refuge ki his hill-for| of-Pa- 
wala,'while Oliitur Sing went and joined Holkar — then deadly 
feud with Sindia. After the battle of Poona, 1802, in which 
Siudia’s forces were defealod by those of his rival, Chitur Sing 
actively*hidcd the latter in carrying out his policy. With this 
object he persuaded his brother the Raja of Satara to grant the 
clothes of investiture to the Peshwa set up by Holkar in opposition 
to Bajirao. He afterwards took part against ♦he English in the 
battle of Assaye, and subsequently .served in tlie c.r(nies of Holkar, 
Amir Kluiu, ami sonic of llio Rajput princes.* In 1812 lie was 
returning borne tlirougli Khiudesh, when Triml^akji Ddnglia, th4 
Pesbwa’s evil genius nxiii factotum where any deed of villainy was 
to be performed, invited him to a conference, at which he trea- 
cherously seized him, loaded him with irons, and threw him into a 
fort in the Coiican. 

After lingering in this prison for some six years, Chitur Sing 
died, but during bis impiisonment he was not forgotten. Many 
attempts were made for liis release by his partisans, but with 
little effect. At List tUe Gossain, above referred to, raised a for- 
midable iiisurrection, giving out that he waS Chitur Singh, who had 
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escaped, and acted in his assumed capacity with extraordinary 
vigour. He seized seveial imp(»rtant forts, and, tlioiigh he was 
unahle to restore th»* Satara Raja to independence, managed to 
make head agJiiiist tlie Tooiia. trot)ps ns long as the Pesliwa's gov- 
ernment lasted. When the Jhitisli, after tin* overtlirow of Raji- 
lao in 1818, occupied his territoiies, the pretended Cliitur Sing 
was still Hi the fndd in the Satara disliiot. He was soon, how- 
ever, detftited and trdv'en piisoin r, and for tlu^preservation of the 
])eace of the country it was found necessaiy to keep him in cap- 
tivity. Evc*ii this did not^ h‘ss('n l^is influence, ainl hefore long 
severe measures had to he ailopted lor. the supj)i(‘>sioM of an in- 
surrection one of the obJt*cts of which was the lelease of the sup- 
posed Cliitur Sing. 

About the time an impostor ajipeared ,in Sciwnnt Wari, a 
small native state situated immediat<*ly to the noith of the Poitu- 
guese territory of (Joa. lii 1S07 this State had Ix'ori invaded by 
troops from Kolhapur, and in this enieigency the l>()wag(‘r Ra.ni, 
then acting as Uegont diuino the infancy of her si»n the(’|iief, callecl 
in the aid of rlie Desai of Nipani — an enemy and mdghhour of Kol- 
hapur, and who at that tim(\ lu‘hl the position of Siflashkar of 
tlfo Maralha (mipin*.* Appa Desai came willingly enough to the 
rescue, hut, after driving out tlio invadcus, ho conceived the idea 
obappropriatiiig the tenitoi y he had come to defend. With this 
view he canisf;d the infant Siidesai to ho sthangfed ; hut it is satis- 
factory to know that gained notliing l>y this infamous deed, as 
lhe»Sawant Wari foi^.es succeeded in driving him out, and the 
rightfufheir to the {irincioality succoialed m duo ctnirse. 

I^iond Sawant, the .successor to the murdered hoy, died in 1812, 
leaving an infant son. One of his widows on this assumed the 
regency, Jmt was ojijiosed l)y the widow of a former Siidos;^*. I'liis 
lady, to strengthen her cause, ]>ioducod a lad whom sin; d(*clared 
to bfe the ho}’^ that the Nipani Chief was eirom ously supposed to 
have strangled. Whether this story was really believed, or not, 
many espousej tlic cause of the impostor, and the State was con- 
vulsed with civil v^ar. Phoinl 8awanl\s widow had rather the ad- 
•vantage in thi.s, ^but, as slie vigorously supporttsl the cause of the 
Peshwa, with whom we w?)re then at war, a Hriiish force was 
eventually marched into Sdwant Wari, and a treaty was concluded 
by which the State came® under our protecrion. The aiuliorities 


* This distinction he h.ul recently w;^s contingent. Ay)i)a Desai was a 
acquired by* acconipsinying (ieneial brave sohlier, tnit strange storiea of 
Wellesley in the campaign .againat hia personal cruelty are still told at 
llolkur, 8inifia and tht; Berar Ihda in Nipani. 

1803-4 as commander of •the resh- 
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bad then to deal with the impostor, and, taking a lenient view of 
the case, treated him with liberality. He was given a fixed moutlily 
allowance for his maintenance, and was allowed to choose a place 
of residence in the C<»nca.u at a distance from Sawant Wari. The 
allowance was afterwanls continued to his son, who still enjoys it. 

In the same year 1819. shortly after the treaty of Mandisor had 
been concluded with Holkar’s representatives, a man named 
Krishna Koer claimed to he Malharrao Holkar, and raided an in* 
syrrection in the Indore 8tate. lie managed to assemble a con- 
siderable force, and became so formidable, that the contingent under 
British officers had to be laoved against* him, when he was defeated 
and his forces dispersed. Ho himself fled, but was afterwards 
captured. Circumstances, however, led the authorities to take a 
lenient view of the case. He was considered to have acted as the 
tool of others, and was, ihere'fore, pardoned and released. 

The next case on the list is curious on account of the strangeness 
of it.s circumstances, and is especially interesting to us, as it bears a 
resemblance in some pt)int.s to the famous Tiebborne case that ex- 
cited SO mucli attention in England, and, indeed, all t*lie W'orld over, 
a. few yeaif^ ago. In the Soutlio»n iMaratha country is a small 
State named Mudhol wbicli, for many generations, has been gov- 
erned by a branch of the Ohespade family. The State was at one 
lime bold on feudal tenure under the Bijapnv kings, from whom 
the Chief received the tvle of Raja or Rajd, and in later years the 
MndUolkar consented to hold under the Teshwa, .for wlipse service 
they engaged to supply a fixed contingent. In 181 G Rga Narayen- 
rao, the then Chief, died leaving three sons, Govindrao, '^Laksh- 
manrao, and Vdnkatrao, the eldest and youngest of whom (|^uar- 
relled about the succcssi(m. The question was referred to -the 
Peshwa, who passed no formal decision in the matter, but, Vdnkat- 
rao*s motlier, l»y intrigue and bribery, seems to have got her son 
tacitly acknowledged as succe.ssor to his father. Whatever •the 
elder l)rothers may have thought of this arrangement, they seem to 
have shewn no re^cntment, ami, on the outbreaV oj* war between 
the Peshwa and the English, they adhered to the cause of their 
Suzerain. CJovindrao hehl a command of horse u'nder Hapu Gokle,* 
and at the battle of Asliie, in 1818, where his leaJer was killed, he 
was said to have met with the same fate. On the complete over- 
throw of the Peshwa, Lakslinianrao went to Baroda and took ser- 
vic(^ with the Caekwar, so that, vvhon l^lr. Mountstuart Elpliinstone 
took in hand the settlement of the newly acquired territories, he 
found Vetikatrao in po.^session of the Mudhol State, and accordingly 
concluded an engagement with him which will be found in Aitchi- 
son’s Treaties. ^ 

Some y^is after this, in 182G, Mr. Elphiastoue, then Governor 
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of Bombay, was surprised to receive a communication purporting 
to be from Govindrao, and claiming the position duo to the eldest 
son of the late Chief of Mudhol. The writer asserted that he had 
been severely wounded at the battle of Ashte, and had managed to 
conceal himself, and after recovering from his wounds liad visited 
the sacred places in Hindustan whence he had just returned. On 
a reference being made to Vdnkatrao, ho did not deny that tlie 
claimant Height be his brotlier, but insisted oiHiis own preferential 
right to the jaghir, as having been confirmed by the Peshwa. En,- 
quiries were then instituted, and reports called for, regarding tlio 
identity of the claimant, wLo, while all this was going on, had 
betaken himself to the Southern Miiratha country and succeeded 
in making many believe in the truth of his story. He even man- 
aged to will over to his side the wi<low of Upviiulrao. He first 
asked for an interview with licr, at which she ap|)eare(l with a dag- 
ger in her hand, declaring her firm resolve to slay herself if he 
deceived her. The interview ^nded with her declaring that he liad 

o 

told her tilings tlrat only her hushami could know, and slie thence- 
forward lived with him as his wife. This action on her part, and 
the testimony of many who had known Narayenrao*s eldest son, 
anfl declared this to be the veritalile Govindrao, caused some per- 
plexity to the Government. The principle, however, was firmly 
laid down that, as Vdnkatrao, on the subversion of tlio Peshwa's 
government* had been found by us in pos^esswn of the ^ludhol 
State, and 4 forinid engagement had been concluded with him, his 
title*to the jagir wonhj in any case ho unimpaired. The Political 
Agent was accordingly desired to call on the soi disant Goviihlrao 
to prjklnce liis proofs of identity, and to confront him with V^n- 
katrao’s people, and, in the case of the* identity being proved, to 
repoit whiit propcirty, exclusive of the jagir, the man wc^nld he 
entitled to accoiding to Hindu law. Circumstances, however, pre- 
vented these ('«rdors from being carried out at once, and matters 
went on as before for two years longer. At last, in 1829 , Sir John 
Malcolm, who |]ad succeeded Mr. Elpbinstonc in the government 
of Bombay, when making a tour in tlie Southern Maiatha countiy, 
found the qu(*sti(jp still unsettled. On enquiring of the local au- 
thorities, he learned that tfiey were not disposed to believe in the 
truth of the claim set up, and he then took stops to dispose of the 
question finally. Several* cliiefs belonging to tliat part of the 
country were at his camp, aii^l he requested some of those of the 
higliest position to form a Panchayet and decide the question. 
Their unanimous verdict was, that the claimant was not Govindrao, 
and one reason for this decision was, that the man was found not to 
know a woril of Canurese (jqst as the English “ claimant'’ did not 
know French), though* that language had been as fjliniliai* to 
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Qovindrao from his childhood as his own vernacular Maratha. The 
man was accordingly banished from the Deccan as an impostor, 
and was accompanied hy Govindrao’s widow, who persisted in de- 
claring him to be her husband, tlie wisest Course, on the whole that 
she could adopt. It was afterwards ascertained that the impostor 
was a Gossain, and that his remarkable likeness to Govindrao had 
been observed and commented upon by the latter's sister, wlio was 
living with her brntlicr Lakshinanrao at Baroda, and^Jiere hap- 
pened to see the Gossain in a temple. The attempt at imposture 
was, if not suggested, at least encouraged by Lakslimanrao, who 
probably wished to pave the' way for 'pretensions to the jagir on 
his own account which he subsequently advanced. 

Some troul)le was occasioned in the Nagpur territory hy a man 
who personated Appa Sahib — the treaclierous Rapi of that State 
who, after being tleposed arid confined in 1818, Inul made his es- 
cape and eventually died in the Panjah — a pensioner dependent on 
the bounty of Ilanjit Sing, but, though the impostor fora time met 
with some success, there arc not sufficient points of interest in the 
case to call for detailed notice. 

The attention of the reader is now invited to some occurrences 
Avhicli took place iu the Native State of Dliar in IS3-, wlnm a 
young n»au named Uchitiao declared liimsclf to iie the gra idson of 
Jeswantrao Powar,* the first. Raja of Dhar, and raistal an insurrec- 
tion. As his eaiwe w’as snpp(»rled by the Phils, who had been 
much attached to his alleged father Murarirao, tth(» movement as- 
sumed ere long f()rmi<lal)le proportions, and nuich damage^ was 
(lone by the insurgemts. The British were appeoled tA by tlie 
minister of the Stat(', and Uchitiao an*d his followers agreed to 
abide by their decision. *’l t appc'ars that Uclutrax) ])roduced .some 
strong ^evidence in support of (he parentagti he claimed, so that 
very possiidy he w'as not an impostor ; l)Ut ho acccq^tod an allow- 
ance of Rs. 200 a month on the coinlition of d(.'sisiing from his 
pretensions, ami th(.‘ giievances of the Bhils having been redressed, 
the insurrection subsided. 


* . . . V 

♦ It was ft straiijiti coiiiddence that that tlie family ^f the present Chie^ 
the I\Iarathft soldier of fortune, of Dfifti *' descends from a Jlajput 
Anandiao Powai, should have carved tribe settled in Alalwa at a renioto 
out for liini'^Jf (lie prmcipabry of era, w1*(micc the branch now reigning 
L'i.ar, tlie capital town (if which had in l>liar eniigiatod at an early age to 
bteu, many centuries })revi.inslv, the the*vicinir.y of Ibuia,’^ is based solely 
seat of a dynasty of Uajoni IhiaiM. on legends. In the early part of this 
Very pi^ssiblv the Marrtilni tribal century the family, wjj are told by 
name may have bad its origin in the Malcolm (Memoirs of Central India, 
Raji^ut name which it so much re- Vol. I, p. OD), “thonglnof the same 
seinble-s bat Colonel Mnllc*.«4on’a stale- tril)^ (Puar) c4aime(l no descent from 
meat (Naftve States of India, p. 20G) the aucieift ])iiiices of Malwa.’* 
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Few will forget the intense excitement created in I874>, in every 
phicc where English is spoken, by the announcement that the in- 
famous Dhundu Pant,— generally known Nana Saheb of Bithur, — 
had been discovered in Gwalior, and though the it^ws proved not 
to he correct, there were grounds for the announcement made. The 
whole affair, indeed, is still enveloped in mystery. There is no 
doui)t that a wandering mendicant who arrived in Gwalior, gave it 
to he un?^erstood that lie was the miscreant wfiose actions at Cawn- 
pur have covered his name with undying infamy, and it is equaHy 
certain, that he was not the man ; b^t the motive for such danger- 
ous personation is not very apparent. It may have been a dis- 
eased craving for notoriety, or the character may Iiave been as- 
sumed to test whether it would he pos\sil)le for the Nana to return 
to India with ‘any chance of safety. It must ho remembered, that 
though Dhundu Pant was said to have died in the jungles of Nipal, 
and his funeral rites were there performed, the fact of his death 
has never boon satisfactorily ascertained, ami many believe that tlio 
rumour was sgt on foot to put an end to pursuit, while the fugitive 
made his csca))e. In 18(5(5 Mr. Johnson, of the Trigonometrical 
Survey, who paid a visit to Khotan, believed that an Islamised 
ffindu, whom he found tltere in commaml of the Khan Badshah’s 
infantry, was capable of identification as the Nana. Tlioremaik 
nmde on this by a high oflicial* in the Foreign Office is to the 
effect, ituit* Joliiison appears to liav(? juTnpotl at this belief 

from altogether iilsulTfioient premises, hut it is not beyond the 
hoimds^of possibility# that he is right, There is good reason for 
doubting whetlnT the report of the Nana’s death, circulated in 
185S, had any foundation ; it seems more probable that he escaped 
from Nipal ifito Tliibct. And if he reached Thibet, lie certainly 
might hme »vandered on into Clnnese Tartary.” • 

The latest atrempt at imposture that we have to note occurred 
very* recently, .ind was abortive. In the early part of last year a 
report was telegraphed home about a conspiracy tliat had been 
discovered in the native State of Kholapiir, which created some 
sensation. The fjjH proceedings held on the trial of the conspira- 
tors that were published jifterwards, shewed that an importance 
quite uncalled for by the facts of the case had been given to this 
affair, and an air of absurjjity was imparted to the solemn charge 
of making preparations to war against the Government, when it 
appeared that the preparati(3ns cohsisted in providing one or two 
swords as arms and a couple of annas as the military chest. It 
came out on the trial, that the wire-puller who apparently got up 
the whole J:hing, persuaded one of his tools to personate Chinia 


* Mr. J. W. 8 . W)llie ; ffss^iya ou the external Policy of ludhj/p. 51. NoU, 
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Saheb — a brother of the Kholapnr Tlaja who was on the gadi in 
1858. This Chima JSaheb, in consequence of his tampering with 
mutineers and rebels, wa?T deported from Kliolapur in that year and 
sent to Karachi, where ho died not many years ago. He was hir 
more popular in the State than his brother, the Ihija, and his 
name is to this day cherished fondly by many there. 

It showed, then, much knowledge of tlic character of his country- 
men on the part of fiio man who conceived the idea of tf^isociating 
his intended rising with tliis popular name, and, absurd as the 
conspiracy was in many respects, consequences would have 
been serious, had any blood been shed, as was intended by the 
conspirators. Had the news spread through the Ma'tvah* of 
Kolhapur, that tho beloved Chima Saheb was not dead, as ha<l boon 
reported, but had returned and raised the standard oP insurrection ; 
a rising might have taken place that would have recpiiicd a con- 
siderable force to put it down. Fortunately the local authorities 
discovered in time what was going on. The conspiiators were 
soon brought to trial, and the prom])t measures taken by the Ih^m- 
hay Government, put a stop to any luikit^g hopes of a rising that 
might have remained in the minds of tin* tuibidont classes. 

Those who have reavl wltli attention the foregoing pages will 
possibly have remarked, that every impostor referred to belonged 
to the Maratha race. Such is the case, hut the writer has not wil- 
fully confined his ’^attention to that nation, Circirnstances have 
led him to study more especially the histoty of the Marathas, gen- 
eral and local, but he is not unacquainted with tlie rest o( Indian 
histoi’y. Some years ago the case of the Mudliol impostor noted 
above came before him in the course of some work which he. had 
ill hand, and since then he has made a note of sucli other cases as 
he came across in the course of his study of Indian history, with 
the results which have been now given to the reader. The list 
does not profess to be exhaustive, but it contains all the casts of 
Indian historical iinpo>tors that the wiiter kno.'s of, and if there be 
any sucli instances in Rajput or (Indian) Musulma-i history, they 
have escaped his notice. 

If an article must end, like a sermon, with an* application, the' 
moral to be drawn is this : — that, in whatever part of India Mara- 
thas may have settled down, there is a^ readiness among them to 
believe in the claims of impostors, even (»f those who personate 
men long since deceased. Such impoistois may arise at any time, 
but are especially likely to do so in times of disturbance, or when the 

* Tlie Mawals are the valleys run- race of men, from wlioiLi the great 

ning eastward from the Syadri Ghaut Sivaji drew hiS best soldiers, 
range, and Vre inhabited by a hardy ** 
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minds of men are in that unsettled and excitable state which often 
preludes (Jisturbuiices ; and, however ridiculous the claims raised 
may appear to us, no time should be Iosif in exposing their false- 
hood and in taking prompt measures to prevent the infection from 
spreading. One of our national characteristics is a strong dislucli* 
nation to what we call making a fuss about trifles. This is not 
a characteristic to be ashamed of, but it sometimes causes us to 
under-estthaate the importance of event? We*all know how some- 
times “ great events from little causes spring,” and Horace tolls us 
bow it often happens that “ y>ugi/} ducunt in maia.” Accord- 
ing to the late Mr. Miall, as quoted by Mr. Mathew Arnold, the 
attitude of the English dissenters is one of “jealous watchfulness,” 
and that attitude i.s one not unsuited to those who are rc.spousible 
for the peace df India. 

E. W. W. 



Art. II.-CHRONIOLES OF CHANDRAKONA. 

T he earliest seat of tlie Aryaus iu Western Bengal, one of 
the eldest towns iu the country, and the centre of an 
important native industry, Chandrakona, has no written record 
of its past history.' Its annals are preserved in oral traditions 
only, and although bards and minstrels have flourished in 
the vicinity, none ever sung of its valit^nt kings, or its inercliant 
princes, whose monuments and names yet survive. This paper 
is, ihereforc, tlie eailiest attempt at a connected narrative of the 
place collected fiom cuirent stories, tested by the light of a 
single inscription a»d the records obtained from the archives of one 
or two of the adjacent piincipalities. 

Chandrakona* stands on the extreme eastern edge of the high- 
l.nud lidge whence the country suddenly hretiks from hillocks, 
forest and rock down to a deltaic plain. The extensive tract 

of jungle laud known .as Pargana Bogii, on the western borders 
of the Hugh and uoitli-western limits of the Hidnapur district, 
adjoins the town immediately on its west It seems one of tne 
earliest clearings from the primitive jungle where a town sprung up 
and a principality flourished. Immediately on its east, the table- 
land slopes iu gentle undulations until it lests ip a low, flat 
plain, forming the basin of the Silabati and presenting evident 
traces of a river, once much broader tliap the present stream. 
Bishenpur has hitherto been considered as the earliest outpost 
of the Aryan settlers on the western borders of lower Bciigal. 
B'rora the mountainous iastness of the west, the country opens 
here into the level plains of the della. The traditions of Chan- 
drakoiia, however, unfold the fact that the oiigiiial house of the 
kings of Mallyabhum, or Bishenpur, was Mallyeswarpur, whence 
a defeat at the hands of a powerful Rajput Prince compelled 
them to migrate further to the north-west, i. u, ipto Bishenpur, 
The traditions which wo have been able gather disclose 
four distinct periods, the outlines of which ' may be left to 
future and closer investigations to fill up. 

These are 

I. — ^The period of the aborigines, or Mallyas. 

11. — The period of the Chunder Ketu Raj. 

HI.— The Chohan Rajah.s of the family of J3ir Bhftnu Sinha, 
IV. — The invasion of the town by Mah.araja Krit Chand and 
the annexation of the Raj to Burdwan. 

T. Of tlie period of the aborigines wc have onfy a single 

Latitude 22“ 41' 20" North. Longitude 87* 33' 20* East. 
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name on record, that of Khaer Mallya, the last Chief of liU 
line. To Khaer Mallya is given the credit of building the 
temple of Mallyauath, which will be hereafter desciibed. The 
original seat of the Mallj^as was confined to the place in the 
immediate vicinity of the temple. On its north are the remains 
of an old mud fort. Down to the time of Kliaer Mallya the 
name of the town was Mina. But a change of principality soon 
after brought a change in the name of tlfe town. We tread 
probably upon authentic tradition when we learn that Khaer 
Mallya was a follower of tlmt populitr system of religion which, 
under some compromise or other, assumed the form of Shiva wor- 
ship under the more knowing Aryan priests. 

II. Tim second period, which comprises the narrative of the 
early Aryan 'conquest, and the advance of ithe Aryan outpost 
into the lower plains of Western Bengal, is said to have begun 
in the following way : — During the time of Khaer Mallya, a Rajput 
prince of the lower line, by name Cbundor Ketn, accompanied 
by a large retinue of soldiers, on his way hack from the shrine 
of Jagearnath) encamped in the jungle of Dev Giri. Dev Giri 
lay four miles cast of the capital of the Mallyas. Chunder 
Kctu had two Rajput warriors, Raja Lai Sinha and Raja Ram 
Sinha, as liis companions, and the leaders of his retinue. From 
the natives of the forest, they heard of the fame of Mrma. 
Chiimler Ketw at once determined to reductf the town to sub- 
jection. Before pioceeding towards Mana, lie built, however, 
a t(Avn^ calling it after bis own name Chandra, now known as 
Clianda, which has dwindled into an insignificant village. From 
Chanda, as the basis of his operations, ho proceeded after a short 
time 'to Mcina, invited the Mallya Raja to battle, and so complete- 
ly routed* him as to compel Khaer Mallya to Ily from histcapital 
and take shelter 28 miles off in the forests, where a new principal- 
ity arose under the name of Mallyabhum, Chunder Ketii in the 
meantime estalilislied himself at Mana and converted its name into 
Chaiidrakona. #Shortly after he commenced expanding the limits 
of the town by cleaning the jungle ou all sides, and inviting im- 
fcigrants to settle#^itbin it.^ 

Chunder Ketu soon after learnt that only four miles north-east 
of Chandrakoiui, across the wide waters’" of the Silabati, there 
lay another principality with its head-quarters at Jdra ruled l)y 
a prince, Jara, of the line (rf the great Jarasindhu of Magadha. 
Chunder Ketu marched against Ji\& iuto his battlement. But for 
an accident, however, he would have found it difficult to bring him 
under subjection. It is said, that J&vd had two favorite carrier 
pigeons. These he took to th» battle-field perched on his shoulders 
aiid^ tied to his arms. Efig instructioiis to bis two Ranil were to 
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prepare for their own safety, should he be killed in battle^ 
and the pigeons return without him. The battle-field lay at 
a <listance. The interniAliate giound was jungle land. It was 
difficult to ride straight across. In the battle tlte prince Jara 
proved victorious. JJut his pigeons got away and reached Ids 
palace ahead, where their arrival was taken as the siguaJ of the 
prince’s death. The Ranis, who ^verc propjuod for the worst, at 
once threw them.sclves on the pile of fin* rai.sed to sedfue what 
they thought tlieir widow'ed chastit}" The flames w'ore up. The 
ladies were dying inch hy •djch, wl^n the victorious prince 
arrived, too late, indeed, to participate witli them in anything 
but the torments of death. In a moment of maddening sorrow, 
he threw himself upon the pile, leaving Ids territory to the fortun- 
ate Chundor Ketif, who ajjnexed it to his own. H6 then reduced 
Bard ''Babaia) and Kanakavati to subjection, rendering his small 
principality conterminous with the existing Pargana or fiscal divi- 
sion of the present time, comprising an area of about 80 square 
miles. These once free towns now exist as villages more or less 
populous, bearing some mark of antiquity in the remains of old 
l)ricks, thick brick walls under ground and broken temples of 
laterite within their limits. The tiadition of their being in- 
dependent towuis still survives, while the old landmarks of forts and 
palaces have long vani.shed, or are buried deep in the soiU Our 
immediate concern is, however, to confine ourselves to the achieve- 
ments of Maharaja Chuiider Ketu, • • 

It is said, that, when tlie Maharaja reigned in Chun^lerkona, 
there lived in the adjacent forest tract of Bakadwipa (Bogri) 
a Rakhasa Kaja of the name of Bakasiira. His tribute con- 
sisted of a daily contribution of Imrnan flesh* from one or 
other t)f his subjects. Chunder Ketu Avas once disposed to 
fight the Rakhasya, but the fame of the great valor of the 
tnan-eator inclined him to give up the idea for a time. Subse- 
quently it is told, when the five Pandav Brothers, with their 
beloved "wife, fled aw\ay from Baniiiabata for their lives, they 
found a .fitting shelter in the foiests of ^akadwipa. Here 
they were concealed in the house of a hospihable Brahmin iit 
the village of Ek-chakra (now Ekra). "Idie Brahmin was not 
slow to repoit ihe barbarity of the ^Rakhasa Raja, who was 
brought to fight, routed and killed hy Bhima, like many other 
monsters of his tribe. Chftnder •Ketu, on bearing of this ex- 
ploit, repaired to the camp of the Pandavas, where he sung 
their praise, and had the rare fortune of meeting*Sri Krishna, 
who came, as was his wont, to see his friends in their retreat. 
To this meeting is attiiiiuted the* acquisition of the kingdom 
of Bakaawipa, which was granted to QBunder Ketu as a free 
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gift by the Paiiclfivas. Sii Krishna, too, is said to have hern 
much pleased with the behaviour and the humility of Ch'uulor 
Kctii. The latter, in recognition of tht? henofirs confenod on 
him by Sri Krislina, estaldished the town of Krishnagoie, where 
he consecrated the great idol Krishna Roy. Tlio fame of 
Krislina Roy yet extends to the four corners of the province, 
and he is yet believed to bo the great titular d( ity of the 
forests Western Bengal. The nianagenunt of the* temple 
Avas very Avisoly made over to the Brahmin Avho had the honor of 
being the host of Sri Kri^^hna and* his fiiends. 'J'lie kingdom 
of fjiikasura Avas then partitioned into twelve divisions, aiid each 
of them was UTt to the management of a ehief (»f th(‘ aboii- 
gitial (-’Imar tiibo, atl(‘sting very plainly, that even iu tlie.so 
early times, tliV wisdom of the inaxiwi dhinki ct iii\'pfra was 
cleaily understood hy tin; politicians of tin' <lav. 

Elated with the ac<juisition of this large tenitoiy, Cliundcr Ketu s 
ambition scc ins to liave led bini in ([uest of inoie worlds tocoiujiier. 
He led, immec^iattdy after, an army against lh(i Raja ot ^laliya- 
bhum. Tlio latter, b(»\\ever, aaus discreet (nongli to enrol into 
a negotiation by Avhich be ])aitod with a ]>ortH)n ol* bis terntoiAg 
ill Avbieh Cliunder Kt^tu Crttal>ii-lied a s(*cond town (d tli(3 name of 
Chuudeikona. This town still exists near Bii^benpiir in the 
heart of Mailya-bhum. , 

On bis r(‘tudn from this expedition. Chunder Ketn built the 
F(»rts of Iffil-garb and Rato-gaib, a]>pointing his two Geiieral.s, 
Raja* Raj fSiniia. ami Ibun Sinlia, as then- kHe]urs. 'idio gicat 
idols, Lalji and Raghunathji, weie c‘-tablisbed by tl e.-e cldtfs 
Aviibin the Avall.s of tbeir rt'speetiA’e lo^ts. The Maliaraja him- 
self ctin.secrate^d lli(»i<lol Muiuli Rehari, Avlii(li lie* placed in his 
OAvn castk* at llH/aii-lvr. Tlio PiinK* Alinisrer, Oanga Ihirn, 
consecratfd the ideil j\ladan ]\ 1 « hun in ShainsniMJat juir. In this 
Avay spinijg the tuirets <»f the eK*<jant t(‘m]dts, some ot A\hich 
3’Ot deJiglit the travtdler in dilVeieiit patts of the to\Mi. Every 
one of the id^Is has lamls and tait)oks attached to its tem- 
ples, and the worship of seune continues in a style *suite^il to 
i%yal(y. After th/exteiisiop of tlie domains and the constinction 
of Works to secure his religious Avedfare and temyioral safety, 
the Maharaja turiu'd his, attention to the aits of jieace. Wndi 
the object of encouraging trade*, he establi.shed the Hhaer Bazar, 
Khiiki Bazar, Jkirra Bazar, The Nuton Bazar, and otlurs a\ it bin 
the limits ot his favorite town. He aK<o estaljlislud the Sainadhi 
Bazar ot which he made a free gift to his spiritual guide. This 
ydace is hoav JvnoAvn as the Ohonsye Bazar, or the maiket of tlio 
spiritual guide. Chfinder K?tu diil not King survive ^le con- 
solidation of his Raj. principality, however cunUnued to 

• 
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be governed by Princes of bis line, who gradually extended 
its limits. One of these princes wrested the kingdom of Tora 
from the aboiiginal chief, or Manji, and conferred it on a Bruh- 
min whom he appointed as the priest of the temple of Kdmes- 
war. This temple is now known as the Nera Deol, or the 
temple without a steeple. It is built in the style of the Orissan 
temples, and stands on the side of the Jaggarnath road in a 
village of the same name, Nera Deol. This villag*|S was, no 
doubt, the original seat of the Devas, or Brahmin Rajahs of 
Brahmanhhnm. The Rajahs of Brahmanhhum luive, however, a 
history of their own which runs counter to the tradition given 
above, and to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 
While the Prince of tlie Chiinder Kelu line was busy in sub- 
duing an ahorigixal Cliie/, he wan beset by a foreign prince of 
the tribe of ('liowhan Rajputs, whose power ho imagimHl it to he 
altog(‘ther impossible to resist, and accordingly succuml)e(l to 
him. 

The liistory of this Prince, Bir Vann Sinha,. comprises the 
third peiiod of our iiarrativo. Before, however, ivfcMriug to 
his history, an attempt may be made to fix the date of the 
Aryan invasion, or tlie ago of Cbnnder Ketn. The traditions, as 
ever, leave it hopelessly out of sight. They, however, allude 
to a very remote age, the time when Rakhases, or man-eators 
of the forest, yet roamed the land and distiirlod the settle- 
ments of the early Aryans, the age when ilie P<n,dava.s wore 
sheltering themselves w pursuance of tin incouveni'Mit* vow. 
Leaving aside tlie ancc<lote of the Pandavas, as lying beyond tlie 
pale of authentic history, we liave another annal, humble in its 
scope, but not the less authentic, to appeal to. In tlie arCliivCwS 
of th(? Brahmanbhum family is preserved a memorandwm of tlie 
genealogy of its kings It is a table containing 21 names of 
Rajahs, the dates of tlieir accession to the throne and demise from 
its foundation of the Raj down to its fall in the year of the 
Saka 16is3, or 1761 A. D. This kingdom, according to tlie 
Table, was founded in the year of the Saka 7^ by Raja IJmapati 
Dev Bhuttacharjya an immigrant “ fro/n Rishi^atta on the hanks 
of the Ganges.*' In the account appended to this genealogical 
Table, we tind the progress of this pi^ns pilgrim to the shrine 
of Jaggannalh stopped by a dream which led to the discovery of 
the idol Kameswar. The dreTiin toM the Brahmin that neither 
he nor his descendants wfwjld have any occasion to go to Puri, 
and that the real god would be found hidden iiflder ground, 
where a milch cow would voluntarily pour milk* to moisten 
the dry «earth. The spot vas thift discovered, the earth wa.s 
dug, the. Idol or Linga v/as found, evi^d then began the earliest 
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clearing of the jungle, which resulted in the establishment of the 
Br.ahmaiil>hum Raj. This narrative distinctly states that the 
jungle tract, or the scene of the above an’ecdote, lay to the " south 
r>f the town of Chundrakona.” The stories prevalent in the 
town itself ascribe the foundation of the Brahmin Raj to one of 
the successors of Chunder Ketu who wrested it from the hands 
of the aboriginal chief and made it over to the^riest of Kameswar. 
According to cither of these accounts Chandrakona, and, therefore, 
its founder, flourished at an age earlier than the date of the 
migration of Uinapati Dev.* This dnte acconling to the Table is 
given at 772 of the Sak era, or 851 A. D. 

The ann.'ils of Bishenpur show that the capital of Mallya- 
bhuin was founded V)y Adi Mallya so early as 715 A. D. or more 
than a century* hoforo the Brahmanliliuiin Raj. •'i’lie Chunder Ketu 

Raj, according to tradition, was foiniiiod oven much tardier, wlun 
the chief of the Mallyas was expelled from Mana to Mallyabhum. 
The sixth century of the Christian era wonhl not thus he a 
period too early for the settlement of the Aryans in the open 
plains of Western Bengal. 

Jll. We now come to the third period of otir narrative : Bir 
Vanu Sinha was a Prince of the Cliowhan tribe of Rajpoots 
and a native of the ancient town (d I ndrapvasta. lie too was a 
pilgrim to the shrine of Jagganuaih. History t,lls ns innnmcrahle 
tales as to Irow that holy shrine lias ever lie.'n the highway not 
only to thehaivatiou of the sinner, bnl to the foundation of king- 
doms liy the powerful and the amhiiioiis, Clmnder Ketu was a 
u-xurper and the history of his greed n pealeil it'-elf in the avarice 
of Bir Bhanu, wli* encamped in the oxten.Sivo fii Id of Sliam Dev, 
a name yet dreaded in the surrounding viil.iges, Bir Bhanu learnt 
that his encamping ground lay in the' kingdom of ChuiKht Kent. 
His thoughts turned at once to (lie ooiKpu-st of Chandnikona, 
With that object, he, first of all, took po.«<tission of the adjoining 
country, c.stahlisheil the village of Bir Blianupnr, now standing 
beside the road baldly two miles to the north-west, of Kheerpie. 
The very ntime of Bir Bhanu Siugha was snlliciout to frighten the 
Vdgning Prince o/CliandrajwOna. will) Idvf another Prince of Ben- 
gal, gave up his kingdom without stiikinga blow. The story of the 
end of the Chunder Ketu family is pitiful. On the approacli of Bir 
Bhanu, the Princte of Chandrakona, witli his entire family and troa- 
stiro, drowned himself in tl«j wntrts of ti big tank, now known as 
“Joy llari,” victory to Il.ari. Tlio. cry with which probably the 
Baja took his fatal plunge. Bir Bhanu entered the town without 
a struggle and liecame tlio lord of Chaiidrakonti. and Bakadwipa, 
Of the public works* attributed to Raja Bir, Bhanu two yet survive^ 
Tl)ey arc, however, ve*ry different in their nature nrfd utility 
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The first is the erection of the figure of Etadhiica in the temple 
of Krishna Ray of Bogri, and the second the establishment of the 
market, Ilainbazar, where he made a large number of natives 
from the surrounding country settle. It is told, that, on the 
death of Bit Bhauu Singha, his seven Ranis performed the rite of 
SaAi. The remains of their mural monuments still stand within 
the limits of the to^yn. 

As in the case of the Chunder Ketu family, the local traditions 
give no names, nor the number of princes, nor allude to the 
period during which the Bir Bhanu fatnily held this small prin- 
cipality. We owe it, liowever, to a fortunate chance, the finding of 
an inscription on a stone which, removed from some older structure, 
is now preserved in the temple of Lalji in the Raghnnath-garb. 

The slab is chldryte. The letters are of the Bengali alphabet, 
and quite legible. The inscription runs as follows : — 

fuw? ii 

itsjl I 

>lTt5l f5Ii5 

f^fasnfa i * 

II 

CTfl^si FtJf l| 

This inscription supplies a link in the autli^fctic histdry of the 
place, and throws light on the story df the traditions to which 
reference has been above made. The inscription is dated the 
month of Bysack, Thursday, and the ydhr of the Saka era 1 677 
corresponding with 1655 A. 0 . On* the above date the temple was 
dedicated to Girl Dhari or Srikrishna l-.y Rani Lakhmaubati the 
wife of Raja Hari Karayana, the daughter-in-law of Raja’ Bir 
Bhanu, the mother of Raja Mitra Sen, and the , daughter of 
Boris Raja, and the ^sister of Narjyana Bhupa of Mallyabhum. 
The da1|p of ihe iiiscriptiou indicates "that the Chunder Ket 
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family must have been overthrown towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century and only two princes of the line of Bir Bhanu 
reigned after him. 

The Princes were : — 

1. Bir Bhanu. 

2. Hari Narayana, and 

3. Mitra Sen. 

The r^ns of these princes occupied a little %nore than a century. 
As early in the 18 th century, Chandrakona was wrested by the 

Maharaja Krit Chaud of^ Burdwsyi (1702 A. D., 1740 A. D). 
Of Raja Hari Narayana little survives but the name in the in- 
scription. To Raja Mitra Sen Chandrakona owes the establish- 
ment of the bustie “Mitra Senpur” and the construction of the 
Fort of Raghunath-garh. He gave the narae^ of Durga Siuga- 
piir, now known as Dursiugpur, to the* principal gate, or approach, 
to the fort. 

It has been already stated that wlien Chunder Keta reduced 
the Bogri Raj to subjection, he divided it into 12 parts, each 
of which was* given to one of the 12 leaders of the aborigines. 
From that time these chiefs, or their successors, owed alle- 
gi.tnco to the Rijas of Chandrakona. But at the time of 
Mitra Sen they revolted, declared themselves imlependent, and 
annexed the villages in the immediate vicinity of the town to 
their own territories. This fact, probably, •acc(/ants for Boidya- 
iiatlipur, L{^-Sagar, and other places within the environs of the 
town, being now attiifhed to the fiscal division of Bogri, The 
dinars s*ubseqneutly committed raids on the town and were so 
luulacious, as to have removed the idols Raghunatbji and LmIJi 
from. their temples in Raghuiiath-garh® and Lal-garli to the 
heart of the jungle. The idols were, liowever, skilhilly recovered 
hy their priests from the hands of the freebooters, who gave them 
away as portion of the presents to certain Brahinius who went 
in the disguise of beggars. The two idols were then consecrated 
by Raja Mitra Sen and placed in the compound where they 
now stand. 

f.Rjya Mitr. Sen^tlied without issue. His father, Tlari Narayan, 
as W 3 have seem in the inscription noticed above, married into the 
family of the Mallya Bhups. This circumstance probably favored 
Mitra Sen’s relatives in tlietaaternal lino in rc-occupying the prin- 
cipality, which went out of iho hands of the Mallyas. after the 
days of Khaer Mallya. 

IV. Tliis .sudden break of sunshine, however, proved short- 
lived. The rays were not to smile long on the fortunes of tlie 
Mallyas. Tlfby were. able to l|old the Raj for a short time only as 
the adventurous spirit of Maharaja Krit Cliand impelled^him 
fight with the Rajas of * Chandrakona and dispossoss’thein of 
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their principality*" It is to Raja Krit Chaads nmnificeuce 
that the idols Riighunatli and Lalji owe their present splendid 
temples. Krit Cliaud ‘^also recovered from the hands of the 
priests the temple and the endowments of Mallyanath, which 
they had managed to hold as their own since the fall of Khaer 
MalJ^a. He also built or repaired the present elegant temple 
of Mallyanath. There are four cannons yet attached to the 
temple which bear the name in the rersiau chaiacter of Cldtra 
Sen, the son and Injir of Krit Chand. Having brought to order 
the affairs of the Raj, lui left it to be, managed by his brother- 
in-law, Ramji IJabot*. The repair of llaghunath-garh is the 
only public woik attiihiited to Ramji Raboo. His management of 
the Ufij was distuibrd by the increased activity of the Cbuars 
of Hogri. Tiieir fiequcnt ^inroads called for the 'interference of 
Maharaja Tiloke Chand, nntil (ho disturbances gave way to the 
general peace to which tlio country was reduced under the power- 
ful paw of the ihitish Lion. 

The great track to Oli^^sa, the old Biidsliahi road from Gaur 
to Piui, lay about sevcii iniU-s to the east of the town, where 
every inch of ground extending from Biirdwan to Chanduar, 
or the gate to Cuttack, h ul to be wrested in obstinate battle 
by the Moguls from tin* retreating Pathan. Neither army 
swerved from its main idtject. Bislienpur and Chandrakona lay 
equally uiuaolcst’cd. Tlie one endeavour of the contending 
partits seems to have been to die in, or win, the game, rather 
than take shelter by retreat into the adjacent jungle. ,At' any 
late, it appears that I lie Moslem banner was never in the ascen- 
dant within the small principality of Chandrakona, much less 
in the town itself. Out of a population of 21,311 persons, the 
Mahon:>3dans counted 37S only at the census taken in 1872, and 
i->rm an insignificatit class, although the t<)wii is not wholly 
without some mark of Moslem spleridour. There is a family of 
CaZLS settled in the place owning a big tank, or Digi, the 
excavation of wliicli riiu.st have cost a very lage sum. 

The modern town of Chandrakona “f- extends ovev an area of 
upwards of six square miles. Famine, fe\er, forefign com- 
petition in tiade have, for a period of years, contributed more or 
less to its d( cay. "Jdic pf>])ulaiion lias dwindled within the last 
ten yenis from 21,31 1 to 13,000. itut trade yt t retains much 
of its vitality, and tradt; fhAirish as long as the town 

continues to be tlie rendezvous of the produce of the large forest 
tract at its western edge, and as long as its cotton fabrics 
command a market. 


^ * fetatifitical acc(*iint f*f Buiilwan.« W. W. Hunter, 
•f Lat. 22« 44' 20" North. Long. 33' 20^^ East. 
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The town has evar been noted for its indigenous manufacture- 
For a long time Chandiakona was the great Cottonopolis of 
Bengal. The spindle ainl the loom here occupied men and 
women alike. When yarns were sold at 2^ tolas the rupee, the 
female portion of the population plied the spindle unceasingly and 
made more money than they have now tlie opportunity of do- 
ing. Weaving was extensively pursued, ami caste <listi net ions 
were aliST)St set asiile whore handsome 'vas promised. 

Jhahmins, Barhers, Baishnavas, ecpially with the Tanties and 
Benias, betook themselves to wea\iiig. 

There were, it is said, fifty-iwo bazars in the Town, where 
the people busily worked at ilie band loom during the days and 
nights, passing the evenings ineriily in miif^ic and songs. The 
ueaving clas>i‘s were deeply religioiis, and ihe recital of San- 
kirtans and the lyiiesofJa\ Deva was their favorite amusement, 
inemoiy of tlnse good old <la>s \et li\ cs with the ft"W 
who still letain tlie old inod-ss of tiiought. Among these busy 
and meiry j)yupKi trad(‘ gieat.lv lloniished, so much so, tha,t the 
weaveis of i.diandtakona .snp[)rn(l all ihaigal \\i?h the or<linary 
nuiterialb of native app.ir»*l. 'J'he old Ea^t India Company had 
also a weaving factory at this plact;. At piescnt the best clothes 
and utensils in lua.-s and h(dl-iJietal, cups, plates, glasses and 
the paraphernalia of the Hindu ritual, ^are turned out. Tlic 
manufacture o/ the R(im Sinj/u,*' or war trufnpet, the lamp, of 
five branches, tin* bell, ami the gong of the Hindu temples 

aie • th^ specialnic.'-i of particular familu's. But amidst the 
biisy habits of the traders the genoial decay of the place is 

a[)parent. The people could scaicely rt*vive from tlie etVects of 
me xlistiess of the year winui ma Unions fever broke out 

among tlkciii ami made (romendous havoe during nioit? than 
a decade. Poitions of tlie town are now a straggling mass 

of broken walls and desfited tem'iueiits. 

Amidst its wieck and ruin, however, we still turn to some noble 
relics of the past. ISplemiid tank?', resting on beds of laterite, elegant 
t<‘niples and turrets, built of the same material, but smoothed 
*uith lime. Of tlie latter edifices, the tem])lu of Mallyanath, 

the deserted temple of iiaghunalhji and the new temple of 
Lalji deem a separate imuition. 

The shrine of Mallyanath i.s, indeed, a curiosity. Within the 
square of the inner floor of tl«? temple, is a cave in the ground, 
the upper edge, of which is built up with masonry. Tlie hasiii 
is a slab of* lateiite stone. About eighteen inches of this slab 
is visible. ^It has two devices, or openings, and it seems to 
extend over the entire flot^. The cave, or the concave ring, is 
two and half feet dee])^ The Mahatma, or the godliness of 
the shrine, is visible iu the flow of \\^ater through the lower 
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crevices, filling the Ccave on particular nights. Whether these 
nights have reference to particular phases of the moon, the 
priest was unable to say. It may he added, liowever, that, as 
there is no tidal stream within a long distance of the shrine, the 
flow must be owing to the existence of some spring underneath 
capable at times of supplying a current to keep superstition alive. 
The shrine is surmounted by a high temple. The turrets were built 
by Maharja Krit Ghand of lJurdwan, some 1 65 years •^Ugo, over 
the old substructure. The edifice is altogether 57 feet high. The 
cornice aud the brackets iinderneaih contain four grotesque 
flgu res of excellent design. 

The temple of Raghunath is a tower in tlie Orissan stylo, 
52 feet high, standing in the midst of a large S(|uare. The 
temple of Lalji is a, peculiar building. It is a massive structure of 
solid walls and cumbrous pillars surmounted i>y a duplicate 
range of slanting gables. A second temple of this stylo of 
architecture, but more elegantly luiilt, is seen in a deserted 
place betw'een Raghiinath-garh and Lal-Sagar. 

The idols all have lands and other endowments, which are 
managed by the present Blaharaji of Biirdwan in the usual 
satisfactory style of that wealthy family. 

In administrative matters, tlie fiscal division of Chandrakona, 
which comprised the tract of the old principality, was, until 
lately, placed at a ' great disadvantage. It was one of the 
outlying portions of the llughli disirict. It is not^, too much 
to say tliat it w’as little cared for by the djstiict authorities, or 
tlic local committee, fiom that dista.net*. The state of its com- 
munications w'as much l)elniid that of other pails of the di.^trict. 
The ])ost hardly travelled *(o it once a (la\ fioin (Calcutta. In postal 
affairs, tit w’as once sui)jt‘Ct to the ainhonties in Cuttack. 'J’lie 
approach to the town from the head-ipiaiters of the Distiict, 
or the sub-division, was wretched. Notw'itlistanding these drawbacks 
the export trade of (Jhandrakona and it.s vicinity in.ay yet l)C 
valued at 50 lakhs of Rupees per annum. Until ihe tlie Cliatal* 
aud Chandrakona road was metalled .some years ago, vi is indigen- 
ous trade of the country had no convenient outk^. 'J’hc ‘'^PargaiKi • 
was, nine years ago transferred to the District of Midnapur. The 
affairs of this part of the country are now l)f;tler attended to and 
command rnor(3 administrative vigilance, Vrom the fact of its proxi- 
mity to the hoad-<Juarter.s of the District. 

C. S. B. 

• The annnal value ( f iho entire l!upee.s or 1 nnllioM sterling. 'I'he 
trade of Chatal wJiicli is the port value of trade at tire \)ri.'-’sa polls 
of Chandrakfuia and Ihc id joining froiu^IjaIa>^ore 'to Puri is exhibited, 
country is estimated «it on»: cioie of at JI... toil) annually. 



Aut. III.— TIlESiriAflS. 

T he remarkfihle unity of purpose wliich ciuiracteri.sed tlie 
followers of Muluininuid during liis life-time did not last 
long. Tjic Prophet hiin.solf seems to have hiid some foreboding 
of this, wlieu he said that there would he seventy-three sects in 
Tsliim. The greatest and nmst important division took place 
after the doa-th of b\li, tho“ s»m-in-]?lw of the Prophet. It is 
a well-kiHJwn historieal fact, that Muhammad was succeeded 
by Abu liakr, Omar, Osman and ’Ali. All who consider that this 
onler was aecuding to the will of Oo<i luul of ^ the Prophet are 
called Sunnis; while those who maidtaiu that . hy divine riglit, 
'Ali, the hushaiid of Fatima, sliould have imnud lately succeeded 
the Prophet, and that the throe intorvt'iiiug ruhTS were usurpers, 
arc called Sliiahs. This is tin? liistoiical e'lonudof the separation, 
but tbo breaah thus made has be<*n widened hy Mlio adoption, 
on the part of the Shiahs, of several disiiue.tive di)etrines ; and 
iio^w, owing to many centuries of loured and rivalry, all hope 
of union has passed away. 

'All was a hrave soldier, a wann-lioai ted fiicnd, a man fitted 
by his natural eudowunents to diaw the* he;*rts of the Aral>s 
towards himsi*lf. I’here was, however, one •kfecL which unfitted 
him to be a’ruler of men in a turbulent age ; ho was no diplomatist. 
The •latier peiiod of* Ids life \va^ one of trouble, and he fell bv 
the hand of an assassin. His sons, IIa<au and Husain, shared 
the same fate. The annual ceieinonicii of the Mahurrarui keep 
alive' the memory of those sad «aud mournful days, and (h^op^ui tho 
devotion •of his followers to 'Ali and Ids sons. 'J'ho Shiaiis admit 
in principle the same four foundations of the Faith as the Sun- 
nis do, hut substitute for Sunni traditions, others collected by their 
own learned men. The point of difference is not the weight 
of authority to be given to what the Prophet said, but a dispute 
as to what he can be proved to have said. They further reject 
the jurisprudence/ and authority of the four great Imiims of the 
orthodox sect, who have given rise to the four schools (inazhah) 
of jurisprudence, and In^hi tliat as long as the woild lasts, 

^ there must he an Imam fPontiff), ^visible or invisible, to be a 

V guide to men. This has given rise to a special dogma of tlie 

t Shiahs, the doctrine of the Iinfemat. •This, and an extravagant, 
\ if not superstitious, reverence for 'Ali and his family are now the 
. distinctive ijpatnres of this sect. The Sunnis repudiate these 

? views and call a Shijfh by the*iiame of Rafi^i, a heretic. • 

I So much has of late Jjeen written on Muhammad, his system 
: and his followers, that i4 is difficult to* strike out a new path* 
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Much that is written is a repetition in another form of what 
has been said before. 'J?o pourtray the Prophet, or Isldm, as 
they appear to European minds, is but to repeat an oft-told 
tale. Still the vast mass of Oriental literature has not yet been 
fully explored, and there are many points to which the attention 
of the student may be directed. Above all, wliat is most 
needed is, that should view these things from the s^tandpoint 
of Muslims theniselves, and thus try to l(‘arn what they esteem 
the Prophet and his teach gag to he, Tiie history of the past 
is a necessary study, if we are to understand the principles 
which influence the age in which wo dwell ; yet it is equally 
important to know the forces wliich move men now, the beliefs 
they hold dear, and the dognuns they cherish. this we must 

turn to the literature ot the people, and seek frientlly intercourse 
with them. It is such an exposition of some Shiah tenets I propose 
to give in this article. 

In South India the Shiahs pay great respect to the teaching of 
Shaikh Zain-ul-Abidin, a resident of Kerbela, tlte scene of the 
tragic end of Husain, lie is called the Mnjtalud-i-Hai, that 
is, one who can make Ijtihdd, or an analogical deduction from 
the Quran, and the H ulis, or tradition. The Sunnis hold that 
since the time of Imam Ibn Hanbal, who lived at the end of 
the second century of *tlu3 Hijrah, there has been no Mujiahid of 
the first class, that is, one who liad the pow*er^of making 
“ Ijtihad fi'l Sliari, ’’ and that since the deatji of Imam Qazl Jvhan 
(A! H. 392), there has been no Mujtahid even of the third, 
or lowest, class. 

It would take us awny^from our present* subject to ente^r on 
this qifesfion of Jjtihad ; but, to put it briefly, it comes to this, 
that the Sunnis are bomul hand and foot by a legislation fixed 
and final. When tiow circumstaiiccs arise, all that now can be 
done is to searcii for some decree of the past which bears upon 
the subject. The Shiahs, in maintaining the present existence 
of Mujtahidiu who can give new analogical ib ductions direct 
from the Koran and Traditions, should haveya greater power Qt* 
adapting themselves to altered ciicnfnstances, and fheoretically, 
at least, a greater freedom of thought. It is not, however, to 
be taken for granted that this claim is A sound one. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that the Shinhs hold it, and hedieve Shaikh Zain- 
ul-Abidin to be one who is able to give, on all points of faith 
and morals, authoritative decisions drawn direct from the Koran 
and iho Traditions, for it is this which constitutes a Mujtahid 
of the first class. • . ' 

An abstract of flio (jogmatic instructioxs of this famous teacher 
has been printed in ajiimall Persian pjtmphlet, or Rcsalah, cabled 
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tlie Hnsauial), wliich is in extensive private circulation. It is iiot^ 
J believe, proem able in the shop of any Kutub Faiosli, or book" 
seller. This pamphlet, is iny anllioiily I'vr most of what h)llows- 
The articles of beli(‘f are ; J. The unity of Cod. 2. Justice (’Adi). 
3, The <;ift of |>io|)hecy. 4. The Iniainat, and 5. The Future 
State, This diHeis somewhat fiom the Sunni form, which is, ilie 
Unity, Ant^els, Books, Pr<>jihets, Last day. It does not follow that 
Shiahs 0*0 n(>t e((ually l)clieve in the anools a«d the books, because 
they are not nainecl in Ibis cieed, bey do believe in tlicm, but 
they wish to emj'hasise tin; dooina of the Iiiiamat. 

AVith rejj^anl to the unity (Tauhid), Shaikh Zaiii-iil-Ahidiu teacljf s 
that eveiwthiiio that can ho made* a subject of thought CiUiies undt'r 
one of the follo\Ying heads : — 1 . Existence is iiccessary and tlie 
opfK)site impo.^sii)l<‘ ; this is • neco^saly existence^/ 2. ]S’un-cxisieiK*e 
is iKicessai y, and the opposite impossiLl(\ 3. Both aie |)ossi’hle, * 
but III ibis case existeiice is by means of a suflicient cau^e. That 
which comes uinhu the rii>t head i> Cod ; the second is illu>tiated 
hy the .statement lliaL the heavens and the eaitli cauiiol. be con- 
tained in an egg. The hiunuis use, as an illu>tiation heie, tlie 
jdiia.'.e : I’heie can be no paitner to Cod.’ Under llie ihiul 
category arij coinpiised all ci<*aied things. Cod is necessarily 
existent, or ho\v eouid thinos which exi-^t by nirans of a snlHcieiit 
cause have c<uiio into being, lliuice Cud is eternal and iiicnm- 
preh(UJsibl<‘. ,Cod is ad-poweiful, and acis bi a^istain.s iVoia action 
as 0 ])h‘aA'es lie is ali-\vi>e. lie is a Mudiik, that is, one 

wlio knnw s all tliiiejs the .senses 5*. Ileistho 

♦Seer, tlni Knowev, the Tiuc One. The Sitdt-i-Salhiah, or piivauvc 
attiihuti’S are that ]Ic is wdt hout a p*ri ner. Were it oiiiei\vi>e, 
oin- niiglil dl'^iIe the heaxeiis to ie\(»l\e. the other, tl^at they 
, should oe at. tin' coniusioii of all cieatiou. (uni is witliout 

jiarts; fu; otheiwisc He wouUl not ha\e exi-^led till all the 
pails were I'oi iiieil. 1 1 exisli'iioe w<uihl dej.eiid on the parts, 
tliat is, lie would not bo lf-exi'^teut, which is a niai.ito.'st 
heii'sy. (5od lias no body, Inuiee the idea of ihe incarnaiieu oi 
* Jesus Chri'^t isi'held to he a gieat eiror. (.Im. is lu^t a sul-^tance 
; for .substance has aceidoiits, but Cud’s nature is not that 

of ‘Slepc'inlent existence’,’ Ocnl is not limited by 

spac(‘, for only corporeal exi.stiencesart3 thus limited ; lieiice those win) 
speak of Codas silling on a throne, or as l>eing ‘on high,’ iitici toily. 
This show^ thill the Shiahs consider all tlie anihropomurphic 

* It is not easy io iiiulcr’jtaiKl nisii har do miimkin basliad,” 
this, but the words aic hiisii wa J 
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expressions in the Quran, such as the ‘ face of God,’ the * hand of 
God,’ * God sittetb,’ and the like to be Mutashabih verses, into the 
meaning of which the* faithful should not pry. *A tradition 
states that the Prophet said : “ Think of God's gifts, not of ilis 
nature : certainly you have no power for that.” The disputes be- 
tween the Mutazalas and the orthodox in Baghdad in the time 
of the Khalif Al-Milmiin show that this advice has not been fol- 
lowed in the past, uud the disputes now so common ifl Madras 
and Bangalore between the Arshis, and their opponents, whom 
they revile as Farshis, show hpw little jnen heed it now. 

The Shiahs hold that it is wrong to attribute to God movement 
or quiescence. He is invisible; neither in this world nor the next 
will He be seen. “ No vision taketh in Him, but He takotli in 
all vision,” Sura 103. This is, according to Sbahrastaui, the 
opinion of the Mutazalas wfio say “ God cannot i)e seen with the 
corporeal sight.” The Shiahs are in the main at one with tlie 
Mutazalas on the question of the attributes (Sifit) of the 

Deity, and are thus opposed to the orthodox, who in this respect 
are termed Sifdtians, or attributists. 

On the description of justice (jJr) we need not linger. It'is 

enough to say that the believer must hold that all the actions of 
God are good, and such as are based on wisdom and counsel, and 
are free from any ev*il or defect. As wisdom guides Him in all 
He does. Ho sends prophets and books, grants rewwds to the 
obedient and fulhls all His promises. , , ' 

The third article of the Creed is ‘ Prophesy.’ A prophet is one 
sent with a message from God to man, and is a m»*diu!n l)etwc<n 
God and man. It is consRlered absolutely necessary, that, as God 
is gracifeus, such messengers should come from Him, who, attesting 
their mission by miracles and signs, should tell men wliat is law- 
ful and unlawful, good and evil ; should cal! to obedience and 
warn against sin. Tlie prophet must \>e immaculate, both before 
he assumes office and whilst he exercises it. He also remains 
free from sin all his life. He must be sound in holy, free from 
any defect, such as blindness, &c. Nor mu.sX be -ibllovv any 
mean profession, such as that of a tailor, weaver, barber, &c. 
Not only is he the most excellent man of his own tribe, hut. he is 
deemed to be superior to the angels of God. His Excellency 
Muhammad is to he received a8*the true Prophet, the last of his 
class, tlie Seal of all the Prt>phets. The QurSn is tlie great 

♦ There is now .1 small but plain. 'I’hey hold that wen can nn- 
noisy party in South Iiutjia who derstand them; and that God really 
maiiitaiu tMht thest. expre ssious are sits on th6 ’arsh or throne. They 
net MutasMbib, but Mukham, or are called 'the sect of Arshis, ' 
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mfraoTe which supports his claim ; for it is written, " if men and 
geuii agree to bring a Quran like this, they cannot.” 

But the distinctive feature of the Shiai) creed is the next one— ^ 
the doctrine of the Imaniat. The Imam is that person who, as 
the Naib, or Vice-regent, of the Prophet, is the ruler and head of 
the believers in things spiritual and temporal (dar aradrat-i-dini 
wa dunyawi), j v^]jyo) ; that is, he is both Pope 

and Emperor. There can be only one Imdm at a time, for it is 
manifest that two supreme rulers cannot exercise authority at one 
place, in the same period of time. TJie Imdm must be immaculate 
(nia’suin), ; and the perfections of person and character 

required in a prophet are required of him. He must be free 
from all defectaof bodily organization, or of mental endowment 

* t/* * ^ 

(Aiyub-i-khilqi wa * Aiyiib-i-khulqi) j 

The distinctive doctrine of the orthodox Shiahs is, that the 
Imam must l^e appointed by God. The reason assigned is, that 
as ho must be immaculate, only God can make the selection. Those 
whp, with the Ibadiyah, maintain that this office is elective, and 
depends on the will of the people, or those who, like many Sunnis, 
allow it to pass away from the family of the prophet and recog- 
nise the Snltau of Rum as KhaliT, are according to the Shiahs 
tpiito wrong. .Shiihs also claim for their Invdms the power of 
working mii'acles. The true immediate successor of the prophet 
is hift Excellency, ’AJi, the Prince of believers, for it is written, 

“ Verily, your protector is God and His apostle, and those who be- 
lieve, who observe prayer, and pay the alms of obligation, and 
bow in worship.” (Sura V. 60). * 

It is related that 'Ali, when bending in prayer, gave a ri«g to a 
poor man. It is also stated, that as no other companion of the 
prophet did such an act of charity, at such a time, without 
douut, the reference is to 'Ali, who thus, equally with God and 
the Prophet, becomes a protector (Wali) of the Faithful. Tradition 
also records that Muhammad said ; — “ He of whom I am ruler, 
tias ’Ali also for asuler,” and “the connection between me and 
'Ali is similar to that between Mo.ses and Aaron.” From this 
it is argued that ’Ali is the true Khalifa and the successor (Kaira- 
Makarn) of the prophet. ' Still closer was the relationship, for 
according to a well-known Hftdis, 'Ali is called the br< thcr of the 
prophet, his successor, the Khalifa of his law (anta akhi wa Kha- 

iifati wa Qizi diui j J ci^dl. 

•• •• •• •• 

It has been already shoi^n that the Imamat must be given to 
the most excellent man of the ago, and, to prove that /Ali was 
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such a person, this Tradition is adduced : “ Thy body is my body, 
and thy flesh is my flesh ; Ihy blood is my blood, and thy war iny 
war,” i. (?., if any shouhUfight and o 2 >pose you, it is as if they fouglit 
and opposed me. As ’Ali was, then, after the Prophet, the most ex- 
cellent of men, unequalled in all bodily ami spiritual perfections, it 
follows that his family must be superior to all other families 
among the children of men. The Prophet said, “ I am the city 
of knowledge, hut *Ali is the door of tliaf city,” (*) (aniifMadinatii 
i^ilm wa’Ali habahS.) 1^-’^ ^ W 

From such a statement 'as this, *it is (|uite ea<y to see how 
Shiahs have deduced tlie dogma, that all sound kn(>^Yl(Migo and 
wisdom iiiust he acquiie<l tliroiigh 'Ali. Tl)(»se who aitcanpt. to 
£fct it in anv other wav are ifoioiant. and are not tj) ho leckoncd 
among the loarnecr (jdLil w*a az alil-i-hikmat nist) 

J^Jilyl j Like a ghoul of the desert'’ tliey aie cairiod 

away hy tin' winds of error, darkness ami ignorance : thcirtoid will 
be utter destruction, ♦ 

After the detith of the Prophet, the poojiio found it itccf S'-ary 
to appeal to some authoritative gtiido on matters (>f liiqu^'nl 
occttrr(Mic(\ M'ImI gtiide was *Ali, wdio diroct'd tliem aii^hr in 
all tljcir afl’iiis, b-allod to this high am] iosp/>nsil)lt' ollico, 
'J^adition doclaros^that ho W'as in every w'ay titlod for it. lb* was 
elo([iient in .‘•pocch ami profound in wi>(ioin , none kmwv the 
meaning ot llic Quian as ho did ; none Cvuild excel him in the 

perfect reading (lilawat) cjX of the sacred record, ifai Sa’ad 

recoids, on iht? autliorityqf 'A ii himself, thafche .-^-ald : ‘M)y Allah ! 
a voisc of tiieQnianwas never revealed, hnt I hmwv jenaMling 
that tor which it \va.s revealed, and wdierc it w'as kw tailed, ami 
concerning whom it was revealed, for my Jv«'rd liatli given me a wise 
lieait and an eloquent tougm*/' Ko less than live humliod and 
cight^’-six traditions liave been lianded down on his autiioriiy. 
It is univer.sally acknowledged that his jtidgmen^ was sotiml ami 
good. 11)11 Abbas says, “ Wlioncver a trustworthy peison tells mo a 
judgment delivered by ’Ali, I do not deviate froln it.” 'Ubn Ma.-a’ud 
declares that tlu; be.st judicial authority amongst the peofile of 
Aholina was ’Ali, /ind ()inar-ul Khattab says, “’Ali is the best 
of us injudicial decision/’^ 


* Jcvilillu-d-din as Syuti snys *this tiona regarding 'Ali will bo found 
tradition isi gooti, Ijiit ium perfect, in dalirdii-d-din as Syuti’.s IJintory, 
i. c., n n(;t a lliuli.s-i-Sidjfli, but a iiiblioilieca Indica. .N^jw {Sciies, JSo, 
lI;tdi.«-i-tL\'^aii. , 44k, Faa : 11/ 

•f A fiVl account of the tradi- 
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He had a great reputation for devotion, a reputation marvel- 
lously increased by the Traditions on the subject, IinSni Zain- 
ul-Ahidin, who is said to have made one thousand rak'ats every 
night, declared of this wonderful display of religious fervour, 
“ What is this compared with^he devotion of 'Ali?” This earned 
for him the special favour of Heaven, for Clod ordered Muham- 
mad to say to tlie people, I seek no reward from them, but 
only the »friend.s}iip of thy family/’ Who* are they ? ” replied 
tlic rropli(*t. God answered, ‘‘ Ali, Fatimah, Husain and flasan.” 
'.rhere is traditional authority for the. Prophet’s saying : H(3 who 

wishes to .se<‘ the knowledge of A<lani, the ])iety of Noah, the 
airabilily of Ahiahani, the modesty of Moses, and the de votion 
of J(‘SMs, must look towards ’Ali,” whf) is thus snp[)osed to have 
contain(‘d in •himself the sp(‘cial aipl distir,f't 1 ve (ptalitas of 
tlie chief ])ropiiet^ — the Anbiya-uhlU^\zm. ll tiiis were indeed 
the ease, all M u.slirns sliould hate no dinicnity in yielding assent 
to anotlj(‘r efuially strong asseition on the part of hts lot'iiig 
master : — “’Ali is the of men, whoeviU’ dt)i :s not ac(‘ept him 

is an inti(hd/’ d'lie following story illuslitiies the jifhcti<in 
Mnliammad felt for liirn. A man brought a well-coolu d fi>\vl 
to the Iheplnt, who tlien sai<], ‘'Oh God I setid a man d( ar to me 
to oal it wiili m('/' Shortly tifier, ’Ali kimcdo'd at the door. 
Alia— bin-Miitik', th** dooi-kct per, said : “ 'fhe Piophet isongagt'd,” 

A set’niid tiiiieJAli eamo, and was refused admit t•anc(^ Tlie third 
time he k'o>oke<l leiig aid loudly, and the I’rephet ciit d out, 
“ (hir^o bi,” and, on seeing his vi>itor, said, “0 ’Ali. why have 
yon conn* so late?” He replied, “Anas wotdd not lot me in.” 
Anas ill defence urged that he wished that tin* j rayer might be 

.‘Ujswered in tlio per.'-on of .'in Ansar, What, said iJuliainmad, 
is an Ans.y better than Ali ?” * 

Tliongh Muhammad did not him.self lay claim to the po\Yer 
of woiking miracles, every orthodox Mn-liin does it for him. De- 
vout Shiahs do the same for ’Ali. lie is said to have foretold 
Ids own death and tliat of Ids son, and to have stayed the siiii 
in its course, when the Piophet had reclined so long in his 
Itip, that the hovr of evening prayer had almost passed away, 
A similar miracle is said to liave been performed wlien he was 
marching on the hanks of the Euplinitcs, to enahle his army 
to say the evening Nanviz. * 

For fuither proof of these claims* of ’Ali, the reader is referred 
to the Kitiil) ul Alafain hy Sliaikh datmibud-din, who produced 
just one tliousand proofs to show' that tlie Imamat ot‘ right be- 
iongs to ’Ali,* and one tliousand to shew that it could not possi- 
bly belong to any one else. 

* ‘Aa ii })!( of of tho intiniati iiiuoii Shiahs udiluco tlie fact fhat in the 
between Ali and tlie Proplfot, tlie a4tli vers* of Sura XXXLIl, the 
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After 'AH, the order of the true Im&ms is as follows 

Hasau, ETusaiu, Zaiii*ul-Abicliu, Muhammad Baqr,^ 

Ja'far S^diq, Musufliasiin, *Ali MAsa Raz& 

Muhanuuad Taqi, Muhammad Naqi, llasan 
’Askuri, AbuUQasim (or Imam Mahdi.) 

This is held to he settled by the words of the Prophet, wheu 
he said of Husain, This is iny sou > he is aii Imam, the brother 
of an Imam (Hasiwi) ; his father ('Ali) is an Imam ; /heir suc- 
cessors till the day of judgment will be nine/’ A Tradition on 
the authority of Il)n Abbas records: There will bo twelve 
Khalits after me ; the first is ihy brother, the last is my son.” “ O 
messenger of God,” said the peopk\“Who is thy brother He 
replied, “ ’Ali/’ “ And thy son?” “ Mahdi, who will fill the earth 
with justice, even though it be covered with , tyranny. Tic 
will come at last ; Jesus witl then appear and follow him. Tho 
light of God will illuminate the earth, and the empire of the 
Imam will extend from east to west/’ 

In support of this doctrine of twelve Imams against that of 
Isma’ilians, who hold that after Sadi(|, the sixtii * Imam, began 
what is termed the succession of the concealed Imams, the Iiiui- 
mites adduce such traditions as the following: — 

** Gabriel came one day with the ‘ Tablet of decree,’ in ins hand,, 
and lo ! on it were the names of tlio twelve Imams in thoir 
proper order of SU'3Ces&ion*” A Jew, named Jamib, once asked 
the Prophet, who should be his heirs and successors.^ ^lle answer- 
ed, ^‘They agree in number with the tribes of Israel. These^ will 
be ’Ali, Hasan, Husain,” and so on to the eiui. * 

Each Iniilm is said to have gathered together, at the time of 
his death, his sons, companions and follawtws, and then in a 
solemn,, manner to have given to them the order of God 
regarding his successor. 

The Irnarnites hold that Im&m Maliili is still alive, and Shaikh 
Zain-ul- Abidin teaches them that this need raise no difficulty 
ill their minds, for in former ages men lived long lives, and it 
becomes the Faithful ever to remember that Gotl > powerful and 
the best Knower. Itii^m Mahdi is now conpcalod;. but for nc 
fault of his own, for he is immaculate. The people of his day 
did not choose the path of obedience, hut ran in the way of enmity. 


pronoun “ you " in the words, ‘‘ God 
only ilesireth to put away tilthiuess 
from y<»u (masculine) as his hoiine- 
liola'’ is masculine. This, they say, 
must refer to Fatimah, ^Ali, Ilnsaiu 
and Jkisaji. The answef, ju tho 
jnrt of the Oithi'dox conimentatorH 
IS, that the preceding aud sqcccediug 


proTioiina are feminine, and that the 
whole context refors to the wives 
of the Prophet. The next Unite verb 
(recollect) is also feminine. This 
seems to hvi the correct! explanation, 
thotigh ^why* the pronoun ‘‘ yoiP^ 
should ye ma.sculiuo, I do not kuow. 
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Even now, men would desire the death of the ImSm : the davs 
are still evil, but a good time will come when the Imam will 
come fortli from his concealment, rejoice* the hearfs of his fol- 
lowers, and fill the whole earth with justice. 

The Traditions which refer to this future period of glorj’^ are, 
“ Wlien of time one day shall he left, (hnl sludl raise up a man 
from my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just 
as before* liim the world was full of oppression.” Again, “ The 
world sliall not come to an end till the King of the eaitli shall 
appear, who is a man of. my faiidly.” The famous M alula vi 
movement in the reign of Akhar is one of great interest and 
instruction to the student of Islam. 

The Sunnis sn.y that aftor the Prophet, tliorc were only four 
riglitly guided* Khalifs— the Khalifa-Ka‘<hidiu^and tliat tlieie 
will be no such Khalifs till the days of Ahdidi, who is yet uiihorii. 
Some place, as the fifth Imdrn, Zeid the son of Zain-iil-Abid- 
din, and say that from that time tlirre are only five conditions 
leqnisitt* for a ejaim to the Imaniat : Is/, descent from Fatimah ; 
2vd, claim to the Imainat (with miracles) ; 3 rd to go forth to 
battle ; ith, knowledge, and 5//z, piety. These are tlie Zeidites, but 
tlic Imdmites hold that hotli Sunnis and Zeidites are in error. 
'J’he true faith is tliat of the Irnainites, the followers of the tw'elve 
Imams. Of the seventy-three sects of Ishim, theie is bnt OllG 
that Will be sawed (Nnjiali;* and that one^is the Imamites, 

for th(^y alone have lield strongly and faithfully tlie claims of ’Ali 
and his lamily to the Imamat and have followed their teaching, 

Tliis doctrine of the Imamat is the central dogma of the Shiah 
faith, , and unless it is home in mind* it is impossible to un- 
derstand tlie Shiah position with regard to the other st«cts of 
Islam, 

The fifth aiticle of the Shiah creed relates to the future 
state/’ There is little practical ditYeience hetweeii the Sunni 
and Shiah on this point, bnt it will make this article complete, 
if I hero state Shaikli Zain-ul-Abidin’s view on this snhject. 
U is us follows : — \Oini will then raise the dead and cause the 
souls to re-enter the hodi^.s of men. This is an essentia) p.art 
of the faith. Tliose who deny it aie infidels, for God who made 
all, knows the paits of eAch body, even though it be decayed 
and scattered : as He said, ‘ oijginally I created, at last I will 
raise them,' Moreover, God who mp.de men for obeilience and 
service has promised the rewards of Paiadise and hodily delights, 
such as Houris and mausious, the fruits and hinls of Paradise. 
In this world lielievera do not pbtain tliese, .and so in ordpr that 

♦•All oiliera are Nitriah, * as ‘‘ f ood for liie.’* 

a term which may be freeJjr translated * 
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their service may not be in vain, these tilings must be given in 
the next woiKI. Every believer who falls into infidelity must 
siififer the torments of hell. If he commits a great sin atid 
in a iv[)<*ntant mood, God of ilis mercy may parilon him : ^ 
otherwise he will be punished according to his sin, and, then, 
after a |)oriod of purgation be admitted to Paradise. 

Repentauco is yecessary ; for God s«avs, “ llepent '^,witli Goil 
repentance is profit.*' lu some cases, as in drinking intoxicating 
liquor, ro[>entauce is enough : in others, as the omission of the 
staled prayers, there must* be, in addition to the repen tanct*, 
a repetition of tlie omittetl duty. If others have sustained lo>s 
by the sin of a believer, restitution must bo made. Know also 
tiiat ibe questioning by Muukir and Nakir, the troubles r)f 
the grave, lesurfectiou, judgment, tlie fliglit of l)Ooks of deeds 
(Saha,ifd-auial) of evoiy person, the bridge, scales, lieaveii 
and hell, rcwaid and punishment, and all other things are true; 
and it is necessary to believe and agree to all this, for God has 
said that which shall be. < 

It is said, that when the believer is at the ])oint of death, 
Satan (may lie becursed ! ) will come and try to make him give, 
up his faith ; but every buliever wdio so wd.slies, can be piotectx'd 
from the power of iSatau. However, every moruiug and evening, 
he should make act of devotion and say all, or as much as 
he can, of the following piayer : — 

‘*0 God! most meiciful and giacious ; I commit my filtli 
and my religion to Thee: Thou art a pVrfoc,t broti*ci.'ji' i 'fliou 
ha^t said that Tiiou wilt guard that which Thou ha.^t dciivenid 
to me of Tliy inercy*« Oh most nurcihil ! Piotict me at llio 
time ^)f death/* 

Ai.^o evoiy morning and evoiiing say tl»i>. prayer, '\vhich was 
used by *Aii and the (Companions of tin* Proplu t : — 

“In the name <>f God, mo-.i mcicilnl anil com|)as-i(Ui:\te, 1 
and all angels and hsnmsl poisons wdio arc ju^t, (a)nt’t-s tliat 
tliere is no God, but, G(»d wdio is powerful and k'M)uing. ('eriain- 
ly the religion of God is Islam. J, a W'cak, iiuj iii, nee<ly, ),<>or 
sinner acknowd^'dge God as Penefactor, CreatoT, Nca'u i'^lu‘r. Ju^t 
as He shows f<u’th His natuK*, so angels and holy and just men 
confess trial there is no Go<l l)utiGod, the Penetactor and 
Merciful, the God of Eterpal Powxu*, the Ever-kuowor, the One 
self«exi.st,ent, tlie Ever-present, the Hearer, Seer, Intender, Speak- 
er and Finder ; the One wlio is Pure and worthy of all such 


Tiio Mutrizulur, bold that such a 
lUHii wilj remain in hell fgr ever, ‘‘lie 
who di<*< wiiln^ut rejenting of the 
greater afua which hud committed 


merits perinauciice fire ^ 

but his puiUHlimeiit 


will lighter thau Hat of the Jiafira’’ 
S/tar«teaui, page 31. 
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qualities. Tie was Powerful before power was, a Knower before 
knowledge was. For ever Ho will be King lie ii- unchangeable, 
}le is frue from etiTnity to eternity, 11^ lias no wish in what 
He doterniines : in His (loeiees there is no Ibicing, no tyranny: 
in His rule tluiio is no deficiency, there is no escape from His 
orders, no place of safety from His anger. Mercy precedes 
His anger. Ho who so desiies, will find God. God's giace 
is eciuailji granted to the w'oak and to th^) strong. He has 
given man tlie ptiwer to w’ork, and made it <‘asy for liim to 
al>stain from unlaw'fnl things. Ho jio ircMl pKH>hets that they 
might relate His justice, amt Imams also that they might relate 
God’s grace and kindness, and lias phtced them in the sect of 
the Cliief of the prophets ; and we helu've in Miihtimmad, and 
tliat God w'ill, uC('opt what, we asl^ thron-h Hinijand I believe 
ill the Qiinin wdrK-li God ^(Mit by fiio Piophot *, and in the 

Imam appointed by Mubammad, liiat i*^, b\li ; and 1 believe in 
ilie H(»ly Imams and ti'ai tiie Khalil.-, are ’Ali, Ha.*-an, Husain, 
&c. ; and I acknowledge that b\ the exi.steiice and natnic of 
'All the heav^'ais and tin* earth are firm, and by bis liU-ssing 
jKHipIo aic* ilaily led, ?nid through him, jusiico has taketi the 

jda*eo of tyranny on the <urth. 1 akso confers that the w’ords 

of the Innims aio tuie, and to oliey and to \voi>liip thorn is 
(.iod’s order; to follow tlieni is tln^ way of salvation. They 
aio Cliiefs of Paiadisc and the lead (if all tie interccssor.s in 
the day of^ Jtidgmenl. O God! 'JdiV favoill’ is inv liOpe. 1 Can- 
not iperit ]jea\en. 1 do no act of woisliip wddeh shall merit 

'^riiy ])h*asuro, save the confe>sion of the Unity. I look to the 
Pi(»ph(*t and Imims as my inieicos.sors. Thou art the most 
Morcirul” 

If the jieison about to die de.‘^ircs to i>o preserved^in the 
giave froni the ttu'mr of Munkir ami Nakfr, he should with 
sinceiily and puiiiy oi’ heart make t he f« How iiig act of devotion 
in the name of God, the Piophet and the Iimims: — 

1 oonfoss ihar (lOtl is my f.ord, atid I.'^li^m my religion, and 
Muhammiid my Jbojilut, ami tiie Quran my Hook, and tlie 
Kaaha my Kiolii, and 'All my Imam ; and also that the tw’elve 
Imdms are my guide-.” Then he should say, ‘‘ O Merciful God ! 
tills confession 1 deliver to Thee, the Pi(']>het, ami the twelve 
Inuims, release me in the igrave when Munkir and Nakir come, O 
Most Jlorciful.” , , 

This coneludes the pamphlet The reader will bo at once 
struck withA^^ amount of space * devoted to tlie oxpo.sition 
of tlie doctrine of the Iniamat and the number (»f illustrations 
used to prtfvo that /Ali was the sm e-cssor of the Prophet The 
Shiah doctrine, on this .point, is pet haps the most pevl’cct foim 
of the belief iu a ‘‘divine# right'" of rulers that the 'world has 

5 
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ever seen, and practically religion is made to'consist in a correct 
belief as regards the Imam. When religions, the Shiah often 
drifts into mysticism and a consequent release from the bondage 
of law : if irreligious, he expects ’Ali and the Imams to look 
after him, for he stoutly maintains their divine right. ” 

All Muslims believe that, before the creation of the world, 
God took a ray of the .splendour of Hi.s own glmy and united 
it to the body of M'lhammad, which was thon l.'iid jiside till the 
fulness of time had come, and the Trophet was born in the holy 
City of Mecca. The Shiahs believe that this ray of light passed on 
to ’Ali, and through him to' the twelve Imams, his successors. 
This is the foundation of the idea of their “ divine right,’' to 
which has been added the Traditions of the Prophet, ot which 
I have given examples, and which are believed to be truly 
inspired. The force and continuance of ihc dogma arises from 
the natural desire in the human heart to ha\e upon earth 
an inftdliblc guide. Islam produced a ferniont in the Aiab 
mind. It set a nation long fpiiocent in its tlionglits and 
traditions on new patli.s of eminiry. The siiff aim torinal njitnio 
of the orthodox creed of Islam was .eooii found to he too cold and 
rigid for excitable tomperaments ; the tiirinoil of litc 'loo 
(listractiufr for nieii who wauled living, preM'iit help : aiitl mj the 

doctrine of the Imdmat seemed to f.upply iliac need. 

Theoretically, (em Would expect that this looking for the living 
voice of the 'imarn, a leader exalted to a digeiri sp high ; and 
the fact that Mujiahiiiin are still believed to exist, at. il t() have 
the authority to make analogical dednetiims fiom the* theolo- 
gical standaids of the Shiah Church, would give to the Shiah 
sect great capacity for pfogre.ss, and for adaptation to the wants 
of the sges as they come and go. ihil it was soon found that 
the Shiah .system was as fo«silize<l as that of the Snnni. Tho 
fetters of the past hin I it with a tirtiiness liiihorto nnhroken. 
It has, liowever, given rise to two movemenis — hotli of gre.-vt 
interest: the one the rise of the Sufi, or M\slic, .school, both 
pantheistic and latitudinarian ; tho other that '>f tlio modern 
Mutazala sect in our own day. The latter niovenient is ono 
likely to increase, as Western knowledge becomes' familiar to 
the educated Muslims of India; hut, though it seems to he con- 
fined mainly to Shiah Mn.slim«, it cut. scarcely be looked upon 
as the logical outcome of • Shiah teaching. Jloth the Sufi 
movement and this are revolts against, ratLer thfin develop- 
mot)ts of, such principles as those enunciated, hy Shaikh Zaiu- 
ul Abidio, the Muj tabid -i-Hai of the orthodox Shiahs of Southern 
India. 
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Aut. tv. ^-CARVALHO, COUNT OF OYEIRAS 
LEITER KNOWN AS MARQUIS OF FOMBAL. * 

J UST a. century lias elapsed since tlio death of the greatest minis- 
ter Portugal ever produced. His puldic life proved to be long 
and eventful, and his measures vigoious, excitii/g the admiration of 
some, and the hatred of other, writers, who described his career 
shortly after his demise and jnirrored,tlieir feelings in tlieir works, 
which aie therefore op(m to suspicien. Fortunately documents liear- 
ing on the snhjeet are in existence, such as the collection of 
Poituguese laws, and the corre.spomlonce of eminent statesmen 
ol vai lulls nations, sources freidy used J)y Benhpr Francisco Lniz 
Conifs in his woik, Lc Manpiis do Pomhal, Es^uisse de sa Vic 
pnl)li(liu‘/’ (»n wliieh the pie^eiit article is based. 

In iho 15ili camtury tlie Coites were stiil powerful, Tliey voted 
the tax(js, and tjit* kiii'jf regaidevl tliem as a rampart whcili pro- 
tected him from the eiicroaclinmiits of the clergy and nobility. 
In the Idth ccuiturv tlio oM aii.stocracy willingly exchanged its 
i ndepond<'nc<‘ for (Ik* fiivoui's .mikI tin* ph'n'^Mr(*s of the court, and tho 
wars ol the 17th ct'iitnrv haviiiiz mado a permanent army necessary, 
the kings — wlio enh cdileil the nohility and stKMigthened their own 
])ower hy the .support the ainn' a(foi<]ed ( hem— *l)eeamo absolute, 
d'liis (lie stale of Portugal wIkUi king Ih Joao dital, in l/oO, 
Tlix** fujl name of the. subject of tin.-' ariiel'^ was Seljastiao Jose de 
Carvalho c Mello. He was born on tin* .May at l^islion, 

and oilu ’ated under the diioeti(»n t»f lii.s unch*, the aivliprie.st of 
tlie bi--homic‘k, b\*- p’ivate teachers in the 
]).^'<Mnai i.ousc. ]N..lljinyi3 kiunM. of Car- 
})ointo'i l''.tivi>\ to Aalh(»'.s y«)iifli, Ol* ot his early manliood ^ 

blit in when he was nearly forty 

he iiiiiirios — \«\'e ''jon ol ^ ^ i i i ‘ a. f 

i> -loK* f loiio ii.n-ius Vcais old, he ohiaiiied llie appointment ot 
(>K*vaiiiM U.KnM.iMuami. t„ London lhM)ngh the intiiienceof his 

bon.— The eiiciiiio^ ol' Cur- iinclc with IM*. Caspar da JjnearnaijVio 
• who governed the country at that time. 
English merchants enjoyed very important privilt*ges in Piu’tugal, 
whih' tho Portuguese po.'^.'^essod none in England, Lii plains of .ships, 
(•ncoiiragcd hy these advantages, olten practi.^ed cxtoition iu 
Portuguese ha.ihour.'^. Carvalho, w ho liad hern charged to make 
(Uiorgetic rt'presimtat.ions to tho Epgiisli govmnimuit on tliis 
matter, comprised a memoir to cliicidaio it, ami acted wiih such 
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pvomplitude that the Duke of Newcastle, who was then minister, 
agreed to relieve the Portuguese of all the grievances coiiiplaiiu d 
of, and allowed English, ca[)tains, who might couiiuit op[)rossion in 
Portuguese ports, to be judged and pnnished by the Portuguese 
authorities. 

The queen of Hungary and Pohemia was engaged in a dispule 
with tlie Pope on the right of 'noniiiKtf ion, and hostilities had 
already broken out.Hwlien the king 1). Joao, who p().sses.se^^ the con- 
fidence of both parties, offered his nicduiiion, which was accepted. 
Accordiitgly Oarvalho, wln> happened to he in Hanover with the 
Court of England, was sent, to Vienna, where lie arrived on the 
7lh July This (Question ot nomination was at la-^t sat istaotorily 

settled by a treaty sigueil on the 1:2th Maicli 17t7 ; but Carvalho 
remained at Vienna, and, a.s his lirst wife had d.'ed in 1/39, in* 
married the young Austrian (^)untc.s.s ot Ann. He ha<l, howev(*r, 
some difficulty in attaining his ohj«*ot. Information was asked lor 
from Lisbon, and even the (jueoii ot Portugal written to. She topli- 
ed that ho was of a very good familv, Nvheroon all scaupios lii.s- 
appeared. The climato of Vienna hein<f foiinu uniavourahle 
to Carvalho, he was recalled at his own rtMpi^'St horn the post 
of ainbassadt)r, and arrived in Lisbon on the 1st Decemljcr 17f)0, 
after a career of twelve years in tlio diplomatic service. The 
queen (lieisclfan Austrian^ already lionoiir<;d Carvalho with lior 
protection, appreciated his talents as well as the aiisfocratic Aust- 
rian name of his wile, and presented him to the kiij,g, hut un- 
successfully. 13ut he know how to bi<lo Ins time [i^rtecfc 

confidincti iti his own talculs. and with tin.* resolution not to miss 
any opportunity f<»r advancing his intmchts. 

When Joa.) V. died, iti i/oO, he left to liis.son and successor, Jose 
L, a coyrt transformed into a mouastt'ry and a countiy^ goveiinid 
by priests 5 but it is not true, as sonic authors have asst'ilcd, tiiat 
Portugal no longer possessed an army wortli ment ioiiingj oi 
a marine, or commerce, or industry, although^ ^it must bo 
admittcil that agiicultuio was in its infancy. Two factions 
divided tlie country and disputed the govevnm''ut. Lolli had 
priests at their head and in tlieir ranks. One was the factions 
of Fr. Caspar da, Encarmu;^), which* desinal to r(lfa,in at any 
price the influence of public Mffairs it had grasped duiiiig the 
malady of Joao V; the other was Ihcrfactiou of the Jesuits, who 
entertained the same ombitKiii amj rciually coumod upon the 
support of some of tho fidalgos. 1). Josd, who was o') years old, of a 
phlegmatic temperament am*! iircsolute, was in no .ha.stc about 
iheclioiceof a ministry. On the oilier hand, Carvalho neglectexl 
nothing to promote Ins own interests, and ^ ingratiaued himself 
with lbff< king^s mother — who was mu«h attached to his wife, 
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fin Austrian, like that princess — to such a degree, that she constant- 
ly reiniuded her son of the services of Carvalho, and his neutrality 
between the two factions who were contending for power. Accor- 
dingly Carvalho was appointed minister of war and of foreign 
affairs, while Pedro da Motta obtained the portfolio of the interior, 
and Diogo de Mendon^*a of the marine. 

The great aim of Carvalho’s life was to make Portugal strong, 
and he imfftgined that he could accomplish this •object by concen- 
trating all power in the king and rendering him absolute. The 
nol)ility and the clergy who pontrolled the king were to be deprived 
of their privileges, and the nation employed to counter})alance 
their power. Carvalho thereby unwillingly encouraged the 
growth of a force which, indeed, brought on the desired ctfect, 
but initiated a social revoiuliou the gra^lnal })r*«i:yr(‘ss of wliich has, 
with but slight interruptions, not ceased till oiir times, and has 
defeated the pur[K)se of Carvalho by depriving the king also of 
many of his prerogatives and traiisfoiming Poitiigal into a 
constitutional monarcliy. Carvalho wuiked for despotism, but 
pr<‘i)ared the ^^^ly for democracy, Tiie Portuguese nati(.u was, 
therefore, justiliod iu cehjhratiiig the Poml)al c(‘iiter.ary with 
greht n joicings in KS82, only in so far as lie was nuconsciously 
the origin of all the reforms gradually inauguiated during the 
course of (lie pro>cnt century. He was a straiige mixture of 
two iigi'S, a kind of spectre that had stiayed fronf the IMiddle Ages 
into the eighteentli centui y, hut was iuHuenced by the modern 
idcas,\vliich liave causc/l the (^volution of Portuguese society. 

Imagining that a prohibition to export precious metals would 
bring back prosperity to Poitugal, Carvallio revived tlie laws on 
that sui)ject., hut, tbidiiig that they did not afford the expected 
Ivlit^f, lie ajlowed them to fall again into abeyaiJCG ill 17o4, after 
having onfoiccd their observance for three or four years. He ex- 
pected gifat; tilings from monopolies, and, by a decree of tbe 11th 
August l75o, established the Brazilian company of the Grand-Para 
ami Maranhao with the exclusive privilege of trading there. Itin- 
llicted, however, sueh injuiy, that the committee of commerce, Meza 
do llem Coniman,^j)ii\yi‘i\ the king to revoke the act ; but Carvalho, 
unahle to bear opposition, abolished the said committee and substi- 
tuted for it the Jk nia do Commercioy which was composed, if not of 
more cnlightem-d, at leasrtr of more pliant members. Some 
troubles of a dilVcimt kimKalso arose, and Francisco Xavier dc 
Men(lon(;a., who had since l7o3 bceg governor of Maranliao, was 
oxpcctO(i to quell them. Tlie Spaniards, by a treaty wit)j the 
Portuguese had Paraguay given them in exchange for the colony 
of Sacramento, but Uie exception of the treaty proved difficult 
because the inhabitants 'Of Paraguay, who knew no othe^ masters 
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than the Josnits, and were only moniinally subject to Spain, 
wonbl not a^ree, and at the instigation of the Jcrfuits vigorously 
re.sist(‘d the Portuguese.' 

In tlie great eartluiuake of Lisbon, tlio first shock of which 
occurred on the 1st November 1755, more than 10,000 souls 
polished. Wlion all niiiids wore paralysed, Carvallio displayed such 
CJieigy in his measures for (]uenching the (ires, smiding the woun- 
ded to hospitals, Inirying iho dead, &c., that his colleaglies acqui- 
O'.ced in whatever ho diiK The king gave him his full ctiniblence, 
and the population liogan U dread libn as an extraordinary man. 
I fad it not l)(‘en for I his catastrophe, this ministcu' would perhaps 
never have become great and [loweiful. Not only were thefts 
openly commuted in the streets of Lisbon after the earthquake, but 
ciiurches were pillaged, and. die few houses still loft sriinding wore set 
on fire by malefactors, after putting tb(‘ inliabiianls to lligbt or rob- 
bing tlieni. Snell brig/unls weie (piiekiy hanmMi, and. as all the 
eatal)les in tin‘ city bad beam dt^stroyed by water or by fire, those 
which liappened to be on i)oard ship were ciisi-mbai keil l)y ord(‘r 
of (/arvallio aiul distributed aimuig the poo[»le. impju'tation 

of food, too, was cncouiagiMl and ex(‘mpic‘d from <lnty. 'fbe 
niinist(U' not. only tvarded off the plagm* by bi^ sanitary ineasnies, 
subdueil the famine, and clia.sti>(‘d brigaaids, l)nf initiat(*il the recon- 
struction of Jjisi)on, by imlucing tiie moicliants to Cv)ntribute for 
that purpose a (i'uty of t per cent, on all goo inuported into the 
city. iJaving obtained their consent, be pioinnlgiUe t r d»*cr (‘0 to 
that effect oil tlie 2nd January 175<). Asrtiiis harden nit iirait'dy 
fell on tlie consumers, it is evident that the luerchauts wouM not 
suffer much hy it. 

Pedro Motta, one of tiio colleagues of fyarvalbo, died a few 
days affer the earthquake, and Mendonc;a, the (4her, was, on the 
3rJ August 175(), suddenly arrested by order of the king ; while 
the same fate befell bis su 'Cessor, Thome Jotnpiim de (Jorie Heal, 
four years aflerwaids. These measures were altributtMl by some 
to Carvalho, who would suffer no rivals. The number of his 
enemies had augmented after the cartlnpiako ; hi. services wore 
forgotten, while his 3eveiiU(‘S were reinemlxMod, and occasions U» 
blame his conduct eageily sought for. To put a stop to unfavour- 
able ciiticism, the king pnbli.-.liod an edict promising 4(1,000 
crxtzadofi to any one who would uitmask the slandeiorM of his 
favoniife minister. • 

Oivalho was indefatigable. Fie bad scarcely repaired the 
havock caused by the eartlupiake, when he began t ) dc^vfdop the 
natural re.sources of the country. Instead of encouraging agri- 
culture, however, lie established tlwj fainoUiS wine-company of 
the JJouJ-q, to which he granted the iilonopoly of trading in all 
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spirituous liquors, and forced the producers to sell their wine to it 
Establishment of the a fixed rate. On tlie :23rd February 
Douro Wiiio Company. 1737, just six uio!ith,tf after this company h.'nl 

establisijed, a revolt occurred in Oporto 
liio.—Cunishmeut of ihe duiiug Avhich the population sacked the 
coiispiratois. offices of tho Cfuupaiiy, as they had been 

forced to drink bad wine at a liigh price. Hy order of Carvalho 
this little* <listurhajice was dealt with as if# it had Ih'^en hi<'’li 

o 

treason. Of tlic 47H prisoners made on tluit occasion, 3*2 wtoo 
absolved, 21 condemned to^death, ana the rest to \arious punish- 
ments; but only 17 were actually executed. Tliis privileged 
conipany was neverthele.<^s encouraged by new favoms, Iroiii time 
to time, during tho 27 years that Carvalho was at the head of the 
(Jovernmeiit. * 

Industry in Portugal was not more Ilourishing than agriculture. 
Carvalho desired to improve both, llis means were always rljo 
same : monopolies, privileges and favours. During his long ad- 
ministration ho osiabiifthed a cunhiderable number of inanufac- 


toiies and beaded them with the favours of his protection, 
liy thus promoting the national industry, ho believed he could 
sliilt the door against tho exportation of gold, and compel 
the English to pay in cash for tho Poiluguese wines they 
consumed, Tho Portuguese ministt*r also laboured under tho 
general opinion of lii.s time, that gold wa ?5 tlio only wealth of a 
conntiy, ami never sii|)p(*sed what practical wisdom was enshrined 
in tin; fai»le of the king who died of Lunger by the side of a heap 
of that metal. 


On the 4tli Septemiior J73S tlie gates of the roynl palace 
were sudihudy closed, and the? king c<.'ased to show himself in 
pul)lio. The OovernnuMit reassured tlie population o^id the 
foreign anrhassadors by issuing a notice, that the king was confined 
to Ills bed on account of having been bled in consequence of a 
slight fall. KSaint Juliou, the charg^ d' atYairs of France, hastened 
to send tlii.s information to his Government, but a few days 
aftenvards added a note in cypher, staling that the real malady 
'if tlie king was ^a wound in his right shoulder, caused by two 
musket shots fired at him oil the road to Belem. Tho people of 
Lisbon remained in total ignorance of the truth till the 15tli De- 
cember, when D. Luiz da Cvtnha, minister of foreign alfairs, revealed 
to tlm diphunatic corps the attempt which had taken place on tho 
3rd SepLmiher. Carvalho had consnlttul the king, who consented 
to tlie ruse about the fall, in oider to enable tlie minister to in- 


vestigate the matter ; and his plans were laid so cautiously, that 
those whonl he supposed tp be the chiefs of tho conspiracy, 
never ceased to frequent the palace of the king. One*of tlicui, 
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the Duke of Aveiro, attended to his duties of Grandmaster of 
Ceremonies till the moment of his arrest. 

On tljo 12tli Decend)er, when the people had forgotten all 
about the king's fall, Carvallio imprisoneil in the tOAver of Belem 
the Diiko of Aveiro, the Marquis of Tavora with liis soiis, 
Luiz Bernaulo of Tavora and Jose Maria Tavora, the Count 
of Attouguia, the corporal Bray Josd Kornero, attached to the 
house of Tavora, Antonio Alves Ferreira, valet of the l>iike of 
Aveiro, Manoel Alves Ferreira his brother, and Joao Mijnel, 
lacqueys of the duke. Hc^ had at the same time arrested tlie 
Marchioness of Tavora, and secretly despatched her under a strong 
escort to th(3 convent of Grillos. All the Jesuit convents were 
surrounded by troops, and secret orders wore issued for tlic arrest of 
Manoel of Tavoya and Nuno of Tavora (brothers of tho 
Marquis of that name), as Avcll as the Marquis( s of Alorna and 
of Oouveya. 

The accused were not brought before tho magistrates, but 
to the ‘‘ Tribunal of Inconfidence expressly ostablislieil by tho 
king to try them, presided over by his ministers, and composed 
of judges selected by himself from among the magistrates whom 
he trusted most. The procedure of this tribunal was simple and 
expeditious. The accused were allowed only one advocate to 
defend tliem ; and, to obtain proofs against them, Carvallio p\d)- 
lished an edict, pi-omisiiig to make nobles of plebeians wlio siiould 
procure them, and to piomote to higher degrees ot nobility those 
who already possessed any. Whilst the^ Tiiliunal of li^conti- 
dence was holding its sittings in the greatest secrecy, he peopled 
the prisons with suspected persons. The Count of Ohidos, Manoel 
de Souza and (,’ount llilieira were incaieerated without any ac- 
cusati»;n The sword of Damocles was, in fact, suspended above the 
heads of all the Portugnose fi<ia,lgos. 

The decision of tlie famous Tribunal was not tardy. It was 
signed on the 12th January by the three ministers, (’arvalho. 
D. Luiz da Cunha and Thome da Costa, as well as by tlie judges 
Cordeiro, Baccalham, Santo Barboza, Leiria, Gl’veiia Machado, 
anil by the advocate-general of the crown. Tlie ca^e had lasteil 
only a month. Examination of Aviinessos, procedure, confron- 
tations, conclusion, all terminated in a few days. There were 
none of those scrupulous and lengthy proceedings which elicit full 
evidence. The judges laboured with feverish impatience, much 
activity, and little conscience, to avenge royally. 

From the judgment, the copies of which were, immediately 
published and scattered over Europe, it may he seen that tho 
conspiracy had three heads, the,, first aud most important of 
whom was Jo:i^ Mascarenhas, ex-duke ef Aveiro^ a man full of 
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ambition, avarice and pride. Having enjoyed tin* highest con- 
sideration during the reign of D. Joao V., he could not brook the 
impotence to which D. Jose reduced him % leaving him only the 
post of Grandinnster His ill-will towards the court had increased 
since the king had opposed two of liis most ambitious preten- 
sions^ namely, to get liold of certain rich benefict.s enjoyed for 
life by certain memljers of bis family, but to which he had not 
th(3 least hfiadow of right, and to marry his son to Margaiida 
Lorona, sister of the Duke of Cadtr al, for the purpose of in- 
heriting his property, he being sjck'*and still a minor. Soioly 
disappointed in all bis piojects, lie engaged in the conspiracy to 
avenge himself upon the king, who would not si'cund them. 

The next head consisted of the Je^-uit fatliers. These priests 
had practiced tluS inosi scandahms u>nrpations agAinst the Crown 
of PoHugal, in Africa. Aineiica and Asia. TiiO)’ had even 
kindled civil war iti Pataguay, fomcnt(‘d intrigues, and ciincocted 
th(3 daikest slanders ngain.st tlio king and against the tian- 
r|uillity of his 4^'oveinment for the puipose of alienating the 
loyalty of his subjects fiom him. They excited levolts in Lisbon 
and ^ 0 [)orl() ; they held conferences with the Duke of Avoiio at 
Saint-Uoch, and, uialvillg COtUlUOIl CHime With him to encom))asS 
the death of tlu' king, declared that the regicide would not be 
guilty even of a vcmial sin. . ^ 

The third head was Leonora, ilarcliioness of Tavora. The am- 
bition of this lady was more* insatiaido, and her pride inure bold, 
tiian might be ex[>ecte*d from a person of her sex. Tnc king 
incurred her liatn-d hecausc he lefused lo conlbr u[)ou her lius- 
bamt the title «)f Duke, which slic had .solicited w ith so much 
hauglitiuGKs and enoigy, that, instead of irnidoiing a hivour, 
she* seemed be ciamnng the jiawnent of a debt. Carried 
away I>\ liei- do.sin* for vengeanc^^, by ambiiiom and by the avivieo 
of the JcMiit father, Malagrida, she made fiiends with the Duke 
of Avoira, wln'se foe sh<» had hitheilo b( cn, ami bocanui one of 
the chiefs ol’ tin; conspiracy, into which she diagged also her 
liusbainl tlie Manpiis of Tavora, with his tw'O sons, his Si.n-in- 
la\^, Count of Attoflguia, a.nd liis hrothers-in-Iaw^ making n^c 
of the aulhoiity which sin* herself onjoied over tliem, as well 
•as of that of Father Malag whom she pietcnded to consider 
a saint. 

Let us now pass to the second pari of tlie judgment, namely, 
the condemnation. The first chief Was c(unlcmnod to have 
his limbs brokfni on a wheel, and then to be biiini alive. “His 
ashes will be ^throw'n into the sea, his armorial bearings shattered 
to pieces, his houses ra'ised to llie ground, and all Jiis posstissious 
confiscated.’* 

0 
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The Marquis of Tavora was condemned to the same punish- 
meub. Henceforth no ^oue coidd bear the name of Tavora under 
the penalty of having all his goods confiscated. 

Antonio Alvares Feneira and Jose Polycarpo were condemned 
to be led with a rope round the neck, preceded by a herald, to tlie 
public square on the quay of Belem, there to be tied to two 
high posts and btirnt alive. Their ashes were to be thrown 
into the sea. Jose Polycarpo could not be found, and a consider- 
able reward was held out in fhe judguient for his capture. 

Luiz HtM’naidino Jeronymo d' Athaide, Count of Attouguia, Josd 
Maria Hraz Romero, Maiioel Alvares and Joao Miguel were con- 
demned to be led with a rope round the nock and preceded by a 
herald, to one rind the same scatfolJ, to be strangled thereon 
after having their arms and legs broken ; their bodies to be burnt, 
and the fislies to he thrown into the sea. 

“ As to tlie culprit Dona Leonora of Tavora,** adds the judg- 
ment “some just considerations exempt her fiom the more 
severe pains ^Yhich the enormity of her crime deserves, and we 
have only condemned her to he led with a rope round her neck, 
preceded by a herald, to iho above named scaffold, where she will 
undergo the punishment of death by the separation of her head 
from her hotly, which will then l»e burnt/* 

The only thidg done to the Jesuits, of wliom the judgment 
speaks very indignantly, was the imprisonment by Carvalho of 
the fathers Malagiiila, Joao Mfittos and. Alexandre, for Jiaving 
taken part in the conspiracy, 

Tlie execution was not long delayed, and ensued on the 13th 
February 17ol) ; hut we forbear to givo^a detailotl account of it. 
Frorrf what has been given above, it may easily be infeircd 
how horrible it was. Whether tlie iiebiiity were as guilty as 
appears from the judgment, or wlielher the Jesuits really 
sliared in the conspiracy, is not known with perfect certainty; 
but it is certain that Carvalho anxiously dcoired to aim a blow at 
both, and that the attempt of the 3rd Sepi-'^uiber served his 
purpose admirably. He dt sired to behead npither^ the Duke t of 
Aveira nor Malagrida, but to bumble the nobility'and to abolish 
the Society of Jesus. As to the nobles, the work was almost 
completed ; souk? liad peri.slied oif the sc.iffold, others were 
languishing in prison, and- the rest had become slaves. But the 
Society of Josus was uuivprsal, and had taken deep root every- 
where ; how could it be abolished ? This will be shown in the 
lolliA%ing pages. 

Already towards the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
Portug^jil had shaken off thoyoke of Spain, the Jesuits had encountered 
a formidable assailant. Blaise Pascal jopenly reproached them with 
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having ahasecl the nioiality of the gospel for the purpose of 
augmenting their power. lie ditl not attack isolated individuals, 
Blaiso Pascal attacks hut assailed the Society and its doctrines, 
the Jesuits. The Pope Jfot content with biuiging trivial accusations 
against the Jesuits, he cited facts which 
pubiirthes two edicis of thoir ropHes could uot lofute ; aiid the FioTicIi 
ItcVagai -artho je'uitt^ clcrfry itself became hostile to them, while 
Not belli*; able hy solicit- independent minds eagerly watched the 
?:r.to'L"±:ro"ftt contest, Um chief attract^ of which con* 
Papal court to tho oxpul- sisUid it! the Style and wit of Pascal. The 
si'Mi of ihe Jesuits from Jp.suit}^ implored the timndors of tlie Pope 

lisiK-s an edict by which in vuiii, ami, instead ot condeiniung the 
he oxpcU ih.Mu himself. reholHous Pasciil, he issued a decree re- 


proving tlii*ir apology. Thus repelled by the clergy and the 
Popf*, they fonned an opposition to tlie l*atter. by •allying thein.selves 
to Louis XIV. tlic ohaiupion of a Gallican church which was to 
becoino imlopeiidont of the Poj>0. 

These disputi^s found, however, but a feeble echo in Portugal, 
where the Jesuits enjoyed (he highest favour during the reign 
of J<;iio IV., till that of Joao V, daring which they had a few 
prejnonitniy signs that thtdr domination was verging towards its 
end. They were niucli grieved l)y the Bull Immensa Pastoritm 
PrincipiSy in whicli the Pope Benedict XIV. prohihited them from 
niedilling in secular alYairs, hut especially in trijde. The Jesuits 
wort',, however, •not to he easily discouraged. They continued their 
business in* Brazil, and in Portugal began to dispute with 
exce.ssivvs tenacity with* Fr. (Caspar da Encarna(;a(> for the iuHuence 
which (lie latter exerted over the king as his minister. We have 
already mentioned that, (luring the reign .of D. Jos^, the Jesuits 
ofToreii resistance to the execution of the treaty concerinng the 
exchange the colony of Sacramento. This struggle compelled 
Carvalho to send thousands of soldiers to Brazil, and to publish 
two edicts in cemformily with the above named Bull, which the 
Ji^suits disregarded. The result was a violent opposition in 
whifili the Jesuits resorted to intrigues, calumnies, threats and 
s^iiggostions to ruin Carvalho, who thereon advised the king to 
exclude the Jesuit.'? who were his confessors, from the palace, and 
his ro(|uest was granted. 

Carvalho next began work against the Jesuits in Point? 
itself tiirough lii.s own cousin Franciijco d' Almada, the Portuguese 
ambassador at Uie court of Benedict XIV,, who was, at the en- 
treaty of the hitter, induced to appoint a visitor and refonner of 
tiic order of Josulls in Portugal and its d*'pt*ndencit s, wiiii ilie 
authority n<>ct?.ssary for re[>n»*<sing the abuses of these priests. 
The Pope also promised ^Imatla to eutrust Cardinal Saldanha with 
this» reform, a.s the king of ,Ponngal had desired. 
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The success of this aflfiiir depended on absolute secrecy, because the 
Jesuits lind Cardinal Tinioni, the Secretary of State, in their power, 
and could through him uaise iu-urinountable difficulties; accordingly 
-/Mmail.i, wlio was well acquainted with diplomatic artifice, requcstoil 
the Pope to despatch the Bull for the reform through Cardinal 
Pacionci, and not tlnongli the Secretary of Slate. The services 
of this Cardimil did not remain unrewarded, for Almada 
wrote to his cou^i^. Carvalho when he sent him the Bflll : — “ 1-)“ 
not forget to let me liave two dianrifuid rings for Pacionci and 
Achinto, wiih antliing else , which you might find worth offering 
t hem 

Tlie above named Hull, which began with tlie words 7?i Si^ecuht 
siipremm was promulgated with all the rcMpiired for- 

malities to tlie Jti^ults, arpl pioved to be an uiK^xpected blow, 
1‘ecause neither the indefatigable Z('al of lindr friends, nor the 
iicntetn'ss of tludr spi^s had dis(N»vered the S(‘CM‘et steps wliicli 
liad prcceih^d the do'^fiatch of the Bull. IV.rdinal 8al<luijha, 
pursuing the reform, published, a few days afterwaids, tin order pro- 
Iiil>iting the Jesuits fioni caigagingin ilie (‘xtensive <'oninierce wliicli 
they were maintaining by keeping op»‘n shops for all kinds of goo(B 
from Asia, Africa and America, as well as by means of counting- 
Jion-os and banks which tliey had in nearly all tlu ir houses. “ Wo 
have, moreover,” he continues been infoimed, that in tlie colb\ges, 
noviciates, liousibs reddenc(‘S and other localities pertaining to 
the order of the Seciety, either in the provinces (»r in iiia kingdoms 
and possessions d<*p(*nding tbeiefroin, wh^rc tln^ lloly^Sc.^.* lias 
ap])ointed us conimi.s.'-i'Hi('r to reform tlui Jesuits and to lead ibciii 
Ijack to tlie accurate practice of their dutii^s as far as our weak- 
ness will permit, theic jet exist some ecefesiastics so far foigetful 
of the* above named holy ordinances and apostolic '‘uustilutions, 
and so hardened in disoiiedience, tliat thej^ trample under foot all 
fear of God and all respect of men, to the grc‘at detiiment of 
their souls and to the scandal of all the faithful, by imitating 
the ni'mey-changer.s whom our Lord Jesus Christ drove tiom the 
temple with a seouige, and by cngaguig in then own convents, 
and as such, sacrcMl to God, not only in rectdring a^id doliverii/g 
bills of excliange, as bankeis and merchants do, but also in selling 
goods imjMrted from Asia, Amciica and Africa, in onler to (huive 
gain from tlicon, as if lliese c<d leges. b6us(?s, novicial(‘s, residences 
and other localities were maghzinesMif commeico, and these houses, 
shops of merchants. Somcy like those ecclesiastic traders wliom 
the holy canons and the iloly Fatlicrs order to be shunned as 
tlie plague, because they pass from poverty to oipilencc, from 
liumility to pride and arrogance, have, after accpiiring considerable 
capital by tr ifllc, estaidished warehoused in the maritime tqwn.s 
of thc'e realms and their dependencies, !whcre the vicinity of ports 
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renders commerce more and advantageous, and where tln^y 
themselves soil to the people all kinds of goods, like real merchants. 
Lastly, others, residing in countries beyond tlie sea, d(‘peiidiijg 
on these realms, have reached a still more deplorable and un- 
exampled excess of corruption. They send to the provinces and 
to the surrounding countries men to purchase drugs, which tin y 
afterwards soil in their own houses ; they salt meat and and 
prepare hWes ; in a woid, their icsi<lences havptbeconte shops of all 
kinds of eatables, and even of such provisions as secular persons 
of tlio lowest class wtjuld fcfl ashamed to trade in.” 

After the mandate, a portion of which has j\ist been quoted, had 
hcou published, the patriaich of Lisbon, to ^^bonl the reforming 
Cardinal had m^tilied it, declared the Jesuits to be illicit meichants 
liabb) to the ptmalties fulminated against suyh in vaiious Ijulls^ 
and d('barre(l tliem fiom l]caii»jg confessions or preacbing tlimuoli- 
oilt tlu' wlndo (‘\t< lit of Ilia diocfso ; whereon tbe otlu-r bishops 

of Portugal, following the example of the patriarch, issiu‘d 
similar iuhibiti^ms in their respective dioceses. 

When tbe J’t'suits had recovered from the amazement whi<*h tin’s 
nnexp{'cie<l blow ii.flirtcal upon their dignity, they spiead tbe 
ruiioiur ibai tbe JUiU was false and tbe mission of Cardinal 
Snblanlia null and void, but at the .same time to(dc steps at Homo 
to got tbo obnoxious Dull reV(»kod. Meanwhile Heiiedict. XIV. 
diod, ami Clc-yient XIII. was elected, ami *tlie Jesuits made gieat 
efforts to recover their autboiity, but in vain. 

C!]»iviilln) laigely us|;‘d brilxuy to eucompas.s the destiuctlon of 
tliO Society of Jesus, ami tbe letter to bis cou.siu Almada, the 
Poituguesi! ambassador at Rome, w liicli hears v\itmss«- to this fact, 
was also |:ui>li^l»eil at (b)a in the *Unhi7ictt' Lif.fenirio (Jas 
lu) n t(in luLs^ n]i{rd by Feiippe Norv Xavier; but Sonh»r F. L. 
(bnnez eon.^iibued it to be apocryphal in spite of the documents 
adduci'd in favour of its authenticity, till all bi.s doubts vani.^lied 
after p»^nisiog tlio documents in the ministry of the interior in 
Li soon. We (b em ibis letter so interesting, that we boro translate 
a friigmont. of it: — ‘'The socoml manner is to counteiact the 
•briboiy instittitiil by the Jesuit fallier.s, to observe who are tlio 
cardinals and the most important per .sons with riforence to tliis 
afiair, ami to buy tlmm by all means possilile to 3 ’on, 
without exposing yoni.soIV to be sncrifictMl by them. Lastly, it 
is mucli bettm* ami cheaper to make wuu* by means of 
mom^y than witli armies. It seeivs to mo that tho C\ardinal, 
SecTotary of ‘State and Rezminico are the two wlio.se services would 
be most useful to us, but. from such a di.'^tarice it cannot be 
judged wliat is b(\st to be done ; yorrr lordsliip will act accord- 
ing to what your experience and your praciice in biulaess may 
suggest as being most useful and least dangerous. 
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Here more thau a hundred thousand cruzados are invest 
in silver-ware, finely worked at Paris, and in porcelain of Saxony. 
I do not know how to forward them to Rome without its becom- 
ing public whence this silver-ware and this porcelain come, and 
for whom tliey are destined. 

I might also send you some rough diamonds which you will 
got cut there ; meanwhile, you will inform me whether they may 
serve for pectoral crucifixes, &c. ,, 

“I send yoti four rings worth offering, for the purpose or gaining, 
or beginning to accpiire some good friends. * They are made of the 
best and largest stones w'hich^arri ved Tast year. All those stones 
have been cut in fjishori ; hut it is a work which requires much 
time ; it would he better, 1 tbink,to (^fft r them in a. rough state, a^a 
sample of the products of the couiit.ries so much loved by the Jesuits. 

I intjst toll you that ‘tlie letters which you write to ?ne aro 
being opened, first in Puiis, and tiien in Madrid. circnm- 

sp(‘Ct ciiough to name neither a cardinal nor a persiu) to w’liom 
you may have confitloil any secret ; it will siitfico if you say tiiat 
you have your information from a good source^ or fjom a sah* 
person. Uo not forget the same pr<‘eaulions with rehomcc to 
the persons you may gain l>y the aid of the above na.-ned 
presents, so that it may not he po-sihle to discover wlio the 
friends eng{»ge<l by you in the affairs of llis Maje sty are. 

“Lastly, dear,eoujjin of mv heart, His i\lMj('sty di‘siros peace, 
and means to go to the extreme of patience towards the. 
altliough persuaded that fifty ycairs of war with one of th.^ 
greatest, powers of Europe wouhl he less in|mioiis to his Mitlioniy, 
than the presence of the Jesuits iu bis kingtlom and in his donki- 
nions.’’ 

Alrn/ida acted according to the in.strnctioiis he liad received, 
but was unable to induce the Pope to .sanction tirr^‘ expidsiou 
of the Jesuits from Portugal, as be w'as not at all hostile t*) tliem ; 
and his Canlinal, Secretary of State, Toirogiani, a relative of 
tlieir general, Ricci, favomed them. Accor'iinL;ly on tin; 2<Stlt 
June 1759 (Carvalho pnblished on his own fu^evout an edict by 
'which the Jesuits wme denatnrali.se<l, pioscrilxMl, and exp(dl»;d 
for ever from Portugal and its dt peinUmcies. Ttfo Portuiiucse 
of all cia.sses were enjoiiKMl, umier |)ain of death, to prevent them 
from entering the realm or it.s dependencies, and n<»t to have 
anv kind of correspondence, or (j«»nnexion with them. Those 
of the Jesuits who liad been imprisoned, or such of tlnon as had 
not yot pronounced tlie fourth v<>w, and w*re willing to he 
UTifrocke<l, were exempted frotn the hani'^hment. All the property 
belonging to Jesiiit.s was placed in <lepots. ^ • 

* Tho price of these four stoiies auiouuted to about 60,000 francs. , 
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The acinis four 

<h*s{»uit‘hos to I'orlu^^'il. — 
Di^cciKsioiis, e\puNio > 
finrn rurtujrnl of tho 
lumcio, Aociajuoli. lliip- 
tiiio botwcoii liornc and 

JV>rtiigi4l. 

Ffruo purport, was 


The execution of the edict was not delayed. Nearly six liundred 
Jesuits were suiTOunded by soldiers and led to the banks of the 
Taj^us, whence they were transported in a ship to Civita-Veccliia, 
which they reached in 37 days. Plneinies of Carvallio spread 
the rumour that, during the voyage, the Jesuits almost died of 
liunger, and although this calumny was refuted by the captain 
of the ship, it is quite possible that the Jesuits had not taken 
even their breviaries witii them. 

The news of the expulsion of the Jesuits had not yet arrived 
in liome on the 2nd August 1759, when the Pope des|)atched an 
extraordinary courier with four despatches to Acciajuoli, his 
nuncio in Portugal. The first of these despatches was the Pull 
Dilecli fillip addressed tiie council of conscit^nce, allowing 
that tribunal to deliver to the secular power 
the Jesuits convicted of having taken part 
in the conspiracy of the 3nl Sej)tt*mber. 
The second des[)atch was a h‘tter from the 
Pope to the king of Portugal, appealing 
to liis mercy, and the third nearly to the 
still moie toucliing. The fouith despatch 
consisted of a memoianduni of the Pope, to be presented in Ids 
name to Carvalho, in his caj)acity of ministtu*. In it the teims 
in whicli the Bull Dikcti jilti was conceived were supported, 
jiml every amplifioation of the aulhorisalion’ granted therein 
depiecated,^ as being contrary to ecclesiastic immunities, the 
more S) as it >Yas only a la} -tribunal to widcli the said autlioiis- 
ation had i)een gianted. 'fiiirt memoraiulum was full of com- 
plaints, in one of which (\ardinal Torrogiaid asserted that Francisco 
d* Almada Yvas not a proper person to maintain harmony betw^ecii 
the twa) c :vrts, as he di.>.played, in his acts and woids, as much 
haughtiness as defiance. 

The nuncio insisted on presenting the Bull and tho letters 
of the Pope Idm.self to the king without sending copies to the 
Secretary of State, Don Luiz da Cunha, as was customary, but was 
^foiled. The perusal of those despatches made such an impres- 
si(»n upon CaiVtilho, tliat he at once wrote in the name of Don 
Luiz da Cunha to tlui nuncio of His Holiness, a letter whicli 
breathed fury and indignation, lie declared that the king would 
never allow a Bull so uncivil and impertinent as the JDilecti Jilii 
to bo presented to 1dm, but that Ifb would receive the tw^o letters 
of Ills Holiness with pleasure. Whilst Carvalho thus imparted 
his protests to the nuncio, he addressed also to the Pope a note 
wherein he demanded from Ilis Holiness, in very precise and very 
energetic terms, as the alternative of a rupture, a 13ull, such as he 
Irad demanded. ' ^ 
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Long ncgoliiitious took place appaienlly to heal the breach 
between the two courts, but they only widened it, and the Pope was 
sorely grieved by the att^itude of Portugal. He, moreover, resorted 
to delays and to every kind of device for the purpose of avoiding the 
rupture which Carvalho desired to bring about. Accordingly the 
latter, foiled in all his plans to involve the Pope in it, emptied 
the phials of his wrath upon Cardinal Acciajuoli, the nuncio, in 
Portugal. In order /.o escape from Carvalho's outbursfci, of vio- 
lent speeches and incivilities, the mincio had asked to he recalled, 
but was refused by Cardinal Torregiani. At last, however, 
Carvalho himself relieved Acciajuoli "’from all further anxiety. 
On the Gtdi June 1759, the mariiage of the princess of Brazil, 
heiress to the throne, with the Infante D. Pedro, brother of 
the king D. Jos<l, was celebrated. This event, which had not 
been expected to take f)lace so soon, was notified to the 
whole diplomatic corps, excepting tlie nuncio of the Pope only. 
Cardinal Acciaiuoli, offended by this want of attention to him, 
at once paid a visit to D. Luiz da Cunlni, the minister of foreign 
affairs, and complained of it, The Portuguese miiiister excused 
himself by statiug that the subject of the note written l?y him 
vvas only to assign to the ambassadors the rank which they wc'h; 
to take in public audiences. The Cardinal properly replied 
that the note con.sisLed of two parts, the one really indicating 
the order of the audiences, but the other being an invitation to the 
marriage ceremonies ; and expressed a hope that he might bo spared 
the pain of being excluded from the public demonsfrations of juv, in 
which he was more anxious to share than any one else. 1 ). Luiz da 
Cunha, having exhausted all his trivial reasons, and not knowing 
what more to do, pioniised^to report his complaint to the king, and 
to lethigi know the answer without delay. The Cardi^il waited 
three days on the tip-toe of expectation, but no answ^er came. 

On tile evenings of the 7th, 8th and 9ih all Lis’oon was 
illuminated. On every side the marks of rejoicing appeaieil. 
but one mansion remained silent amongst iill that noise, and 
dark amidst floods of light ; it was that of the Oa.-linal Accia- 
juoli. 

Four days afterwards the king decided to expel Cardinal 
Acciajuoli from Portugal by tdio advice of his council of St ito. 
Accordingly, the next day, at 7 A.M, the» mansion of the nuncio 
was surrounded by soldiers. A commissary of the Government 
entered with the officer of tlie troops, and gave the nuncio 
a letter from the king, ordering him to leave h.»s mansion 
and Portugal immediately after the expiration of four days. The 
nuncio was not mucli surprised, but. asked for a liule respite to 
make preparations for his journey. This was refused ; and. 
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after writing a siiort protest against the violence to wliicli he 
was subjected, he was taken under the escort of two commis- 
saries to the banks of the Tagus in a carriage from which royal 
irigates transferred liini to the other side of the river, whence 
carriages convoyed him to the fiontiers of 8|iain. 

Carvalho at once despatched tliree couriers to inform Francisco 
(1 Almada of what had tak<n place in Lisbon, and when they 
arrived, tlio'Iiveliest curiosity was manifesicd as# they successively 
made tlieir appearance ; but Almada would reveal nothing, 
exc(^|)t to the Popo himself, .who agiveti, witli tlie greatest reluc- 
tance, to receive liini on the 2n<l July 17of). Tiie post from 
Spain arrived, however, on tlie l.-^t, with the nows of the marriage 
of tile piincess, and the expulsion of the nuncio. Cleimiiit 
XIII resented the adiont to which his nuncio had^ been subji'cted 
as a perscnial insult to hiin'-elf. ai;d retracted the promise of an audi- 
ence to Almada, wherct)ii tlie latter, on the da}' jii-t nam* d, des- 
patchcil a- note t.<> all the toirign ami)a^sado^s then in Kome, in- 
ibrmiug them (jf Iiis impcinliiig departure. lie made up a packet 
for transmission to the Po|>e, containing vaiious documents 
oxpo^ing tht^ c»)nduot of the Secretaiy of Slate, Toircgiani, 
accompanied by n -tes written in a st}lo wbicb was both rude 
and passionaLe. The Pope, initated and troubled by this stop 
of Almada, dctermiiud to tieat no moie wiili him, and, sending 
for Cardinal Corsini, informed Idni of liis ’deten'mination. The 
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]jroducljd , the loiter tin,* king [nfnniiug iho Pope of the 
marriage of tlie piincess .Marla, aiul, being iniicli devoted to 
the king of Poiiugal, did liis host to prevent a rupture tlie 
}>ossihl'e con.>»e(piences of which frighttned him. IJut all liis 
elibrts \^eriL‘ .fiuitiess; the stoim wliieii had been biiewing 
mih'c 17o 7. buist at last, and on the (Jill of July 17o9 Fran- 
cisco d\\lmada bft Home. 

Ill August two <-dn3ls were* piibiislicd at Lisbon by wliicli tho 
lb)rtugu<‘.>o residing in Home were retailled, and tlie subjects 
of the Pope dwelling in Portugal ro(|uirevl to leave the country 
within four days. »AI1 coiiimunieation, all tiado with Home, was 
prohibited, and all the wares of that State weie held to be 
conirabaad. No one could solicit a brief or a bull wiiliout llie 
permission of the Goveriimeiii. Siudi was tlie celeln*aiod event 
of the rupture bctw'ccn Portugrl anti Home ; an event the coii- 
cealcil cau.ses of wliieli weie of greaUr imjjortanco than those 
which had coiAe to light. 

Alter the ^'upture, manifestoes, pamphlets and lampoons \vere 
fulminated by the Jesuits rrgainst Carvalho who repaid them 
with* interest, especially as bis tastes and liabits in that Airoctiou 
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hail become largely developed since he had begun to wage war 
against them. All these writings of Carvallio were translated 
into French and propagated in Europe, and a French author * 

controversi:,! pam- following account of the im- 

phicts.— Arrests of nobles pression they produced : — ‘*It might he 
‘‘supposed that puhlic opiui.m in Franco 
Carvalho’s orders. T^ie would be more dispo.sed thai]L anywhere 

pre.Mii^^o of Carvalho is else to receive well tiu-se accusations of 

increased by tho arrival r> . • • ^ ,i i 

of Lord Kiniioui from Liijr. the rortuguese minister ; tho encyclo- 

land as anibassjuior extia- «< pedists ouglib to have sorved him zealously 

deVpatches “ and faithfully ; such was nevertheless not 

have hfCM written to Lord tho cdsc. This liolocaust of the chiefs 

thatiuui by < anailio. nobility shocked the iippoi* class, 

'* which had hitherto been' carefully dealt with by the philusophers. 
So much cruelty contrasted witii the manners of an already 
“ dUcoiuented, hut yet very elegant, society. The victims were 
‘‘pitied, the hangman mocked, and his appeal to the ideas 
“of the middle age, tho poiiod of history rcproveil also by 
fashion tit tlmt lime, was ridiculed. These titles torn away by 
‘‘constables, those effaced csculclieons, these anathemas pro- 


“ claimed by sound of trumpet, appeared to he insensate sacri- 
“ fices to barbarous projects. General reprobation was bestowed 
also upon the despotic maxims contained in the manifostoes.** 

Tlie expulsion of the Jesuits was followfjd Iiy other nets of 
energetic despotism. The king 1). Jus^, wishing the maniago 
of his daughter to he marked by acts of clemency, Asscdubled 


his council of State and pioposed to liberate some unfortunate 
men who were groan iny lu ])ri.sons. Carvalho, seconded l>y the 
patriorch of Lisbon, opposed this wish of the king, who was com- 
pelled to yield. But sometliiug happened which no^/oe expected, 
and the prisons, instead of becoming deserted, soon overflowed 
with prisoners. Carvalho, blinded by passion, looked through a 
dark prism at the society in the midst of wbicii be lived ; bis 
fears and suspicions made him see eveiytbing in false colours ; 
in every dispute be perceived a brawl, and in every brawl a 
horrible conspitacy. Tliis defect of bis inindMevelopiid in course 
of time into a bnllucination, and became so dangerous, that at 


last no one cousidend liimself safe. tSome were accused of being 
ill correspondence with the Jesuits^ and otheis of having hceu tlm 
friends of the Duke of Aveiro, whilst infamous men were not 
wanting to j>roffer these 'terrible accusations, or Judges ready 
to condemn the supposed culprits. In this manner, a few days 
after the marriage of the princess, Count, S. Louien^o and the 
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Viscount of Ponlo do Lima were arrested, whilst the prelate, 
Aguilar, and Joao Miicedo, confessor of the grand inquisitor, were 
sent into exile without any procedure ,or warning; — but the 
exile of the infants, I). Antonio and D. Jos^, two brothers 
of the king himself, amazed and frightened llie people of 
Lisboii more than any tiling else. This was, however, not tho 
end of imprisoriinents and of exiles ; D, Joaquim Thomd da 
Costa, minister of marine, was likewise sudJ^enly dismissed, and 
Andrade Enceirabodes, formerly ambassador at Home, then at 
Lattayo, exiled. ^ ^ 

It liad already been the custom during tlic reign of D. Joao 
V. to intercept the king’s private correspondence, and this was 
continued under tho reign of D. Jose I. An ofiicialof the ministry 
of the interior opened the letters, made exiractj from them and 
secretly despatchd them to Carvalho. These intercepted letters 
were called products. The minister imagined that he had a 
right to punirdi the authois of these contidential communications ; 
hence the arrests, which, falling like thunderbolts, carried deso- 
lation into farhilies, and took citizens by surprise amidst their 
(lail^ avocations. Tlio ministry of the interior at Lisbon con- 
tains a great number of these products to bear witness against 
this iniquitous industry. Always afraid of conspiracies, Carvalho 
created, in ITii'C tlic post of superintendent of police, who was 
charged to waK;h over the public secuiity, luid fowaed the keystone 
of the arbitrary organisation of wliieh tho Tribunal of luconfi- 
denco'wa^s tho liase. , 

Too much has been made of the glory which accruod to Car- 
valho (who had alieady iu I57D obtained the title of Count or 
Oyeiras, to which his majesty aided a rit*h commainlery) iu conse- 
quence of Jjord Kiiinoul’s mis.sit>n to Lisbon as ambassador# extra- 
ordinary, to give Portugal public satisfaction for the insult inllicted 
on it by Admiral Hoscawam, who had burnt four Fioucli vessels 
on the coast of Lugos. The Poitugucse govcinment bad com- 
plained against lliis violation of the right of nations, whereon 
Lord Kinnoul was sent to give satisfaction to the king of Portugal 
\\*lio received him a public audience. 

When it is considered that Lord Kinnoul Innl come to Lisbon not 
only to give satisfaction to the king, but to a>k at the same 
lime for certain conces.sions* in favour of English commeico; 
that tins satisfaction was not •complete because Plnglaud paid no 
compensation for the vessels above n;innal, and, lastly, tiiat, in 
spite of the ^‘xcuses offered by Lord Kinnoul, Fiance did not 
cease to reproach the Portuguese government for conniving wiili 
the English, it will* be adiwilled that the mis^ion of liunl 
Kinpoul had nut inudh iucieascd the gloiy of CMvalho. 
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According, however to the opinion, of the friends arid admirers of 
this minister, his glory did not consist in the satisfaction 
obtained, but in the /lespntchos, full of energy and firmness 
wiitleu by him to Loni C’liuthain. Tliese despatches wore pub- 
lished in the AiimiiiiHtration du Marquis de Pombal, but 
their perusal alone is stiffieient evidence against tlieir au- 
thenticity, unless, as M. de Saint Priest bad already suggested, 
some preliminary »;arra,ngement had been come to • with the 
English cabinet to make tlumi serve as a veil for new conni- 
vances. The language is ,so rude, and threatening, that tbo 
minister of a servile nation woiiKl not have i)iit up with it, 
much loss of Gioat Britain. It is nevertheless worth while to give 
a few extracts from tiieso apociyplud despatches, the bravado 
of whicli is even .amusing : — 

'^You were yet of httle account in Enro]>e, when we wore 
‘‘already of mucin Your island formed only a point on the 
“map, and your dominion did not extend bexond ir, wlum the 
“name of Portugal was known in Asia, Africa and Ameiica, 
“ Your power was only of secondary rank, and has risen 
“to the first, only by the moans with which we fmnished 
“you. This manorial impotence did not alliAv you to extend 
“your dominion beyond your island, because, in order to make 
“ conquests, a large army was rocinired and the moans to pay 
“ it, but. you bad them not. You had no moneJ^ Those who 
“ have calculated your resources, faunl that you bad md the 
“means to suppeut six rogiinonts. Tlnq sea, which ^nuA" be 
“considered your element, did not oiler you groat resources; 
“ you could equip scarcely tv:onty vo.s.sels 

“During fifty years, you have drawn iVoni Portugal more than 
“fifteen hundred millions ; there is no nnuition ir^ history of 
“one nation having enriched another by so considorablo a sum. 
“The manner in which you have ac({uirc(l tioasiues lias been 
“more protitalde to you tbau thO'C treasures themselves. By 
“her arts England has made luTSolf tlie mistress of oiir mines, 
“of the products whereof she annually jihmdei.* us. Scarcely 
“a month elapses after the arrival of the flcof^ from Bnizr!, 
“ when not a. single gold-coin is left in Portui:aI ; all gold 
“passes to England, contributing to augment its cuireiicy. Most 
“ of the bank payments are inado with our gold. 

“Jiy a stupidity uunxauiplod in political economy, we allow 5’ou 
“ to dress us, and to provide us wiih the obj.^cts of our luxury, 
“ wliich is not inconsideraMc. We suppori .five liundied 
“ tliousatid artizrms, sulijocis of kiri<( George, at pur cxpeiiso 
“ in the copital of England. Your fields nourish us, you have 
“ BuhstifiUtd your ploughmen for ourS ; formerly, we provided 
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** you with corn, and now you provide us tlicrewith. You 
cultivated your soil and we allowed ours to become fallow. 

“ But if we have lifted you to the summit of prosperity, it 
dopeuds only upon us to plunj^e you back into the alwss 
“from which we have extricated you. We can more easily 
“ do without you, than you without us. A single law would 
“overthrow your power, or at least enfeeble your empire. We 
“have Oilly to prohibit, on pain of death,, the export of our 
“ gold, and we shall retain it. To this you will no doubt reply, that 
“ the gold will pass out of the county as it always did, because 
“ your war-vessels e»ij ^y immunity from bcitig searched Avheu 
“ they leave our poits, and that, favoured by tliis privilege, they 
“ will make off witli our cash. Do not be deceived, however ; I 
“liad the duke of Aveiro broken ou^ the wligel for attempting 
“ the life of tho king, and I may probai>ly hang one of your 
“captains for liaving, against the law, made off with liis effigy [as 
represontetl on gold coins ]. There are times in the monarchy 
“ when a single man can do much. You know that (horn well, 
“in his (piality of protector of the English re[)uhlic, caused the 
“ brother of the king of Portugal’s ambassador to ho executed 
‘ because In* had taken part, in a revolt ; witlnuit being Cromwell, 

I h el myself cai)ahle of following his example in tlie (|Uality 
“of n\iui.ster-i)Volector of Portugal. Do not, therefore, hat you 
“ought not, and I shall not do what I can* * 

“ What vould become of Great Britain if tlie source of the 
ricl.<\s she draws from America were to cease from flowimj: ? How 
‘‘would she pay her numerous laud and sea forces \ How could 
“she f'lunish her king with tho means of living with the splendour 
“of a gieat sovereign? Whence woulfi she draw the sub>idies 
“ she paysjo foreign powers to su])port her claims? ilo’y could 
“a nnlliou of English subjects live, if tlie wages by which 
“ they sul)sist worn to be witlnlrawn ? Into wliat state of poverty 
“would the kingdom fall if this first resnurce were to fail it / 
“ Portugal has only to refuse her grain, that is to say, bread, to cause 
“oiieluilf of England to die of hunger. You will perhaps say 
^ that, the order of things cannot 1x3 thus changed, and that a 
‘‘ system e.stahlishod for a long time cannot l)e abolished iu a 
“ moment. I shall do better ; whilst waiting till time allows me to 
“ complete this reform, ? shall establish a preliminary plan of 
“ econony tending to the same purpose. It is long since France 
‘‘ has held ()ut her hand to us, to aegept tin* products of licr wool 
“ manufactniv ; wc have only to accept these offers to annihilate 
“ yo\ir maimfacturcs. Barbary, wluch abounds in corn, will fuv- 
“ uish it to us at the -same, or •perhaps, at a lower rate than you do. 
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“ Then you would, to your grief, behold the extinction of ihtf 
“ greater portion of your slipping, because your are too skilled 
in^ «administration not to be aware that the mercantile marine ia 
“ a training school whence the officers and sailors of tlie royal ma- 
“ line] are recruited in time of war; and b}^ this you have raised 
your power/^ 

On the I7th Febuary 1701, Carvalho published an edict, con- 
fiscating, for the benefit of the Crown, all the moveable find immo- 
veable property which had belonged to the Jesuits in Portngjdj 
and Father Malagrida who had, since i.ho attempt on the king’s life 
in 17*58, been confined in the fort of Jun- 
queira was now condoiniiod by the Parlia- 
ment of Lisbon to 1)0 burnt, the Holy 
Inquisition confirming tho' sentence in 
the following words ; — “ Malagrida lias been 
accused of mi*ndacit\% false prophecies and 
horrible impieties ; he was cliargcd and con- 
victed of having al)used tlie word of 0 (m 1 and 
outraged the divine majest\ l)v teaching a 
fal se and scandalous nioralih ; of baviug 

seduced the people b\^ bis obstinacy in ad- 
hering, till the last moment, to his pretended r(3velations and tiam- 
iiablc heresies ; of liaving used every moans for spreading in 
Portugal and its dependencies his abominable doctrines. Wheie- 
fore lie was at last, as a criminal and lIelv^>iarcb, obdurate in bis 
detestable errors, condemned to be immcjjiatul y degraded from 
bis orders and delivered to the secular jniisdict, ion/’ 

Carvalho, who saw in Malagrida a representative of tho 
Society" of Jesus, which he desired to reinb r infamous, spared no 
pains make the scene of tlio auto-da-fe as imposing as possi- 
ble. Poxes were constructe<l around the Hor^io square in the 
shape of an amphitheatre, and the scatlold for reading the stm- 
teuce to the culprits was liclily decorated. Various detach men ts 
of cavalry and infantry were drawn out in lines as far as the 
convent of tlio Dominicans. The amba‘<sadois, tln^ nobility, the 
members of tlie various tribunals ami ministrit*^: l)een invito3<l 

to this strange spectacle, and arrived in ciowds. At the appointed 
hour Malagrida, aged 03 yoais, made Ins appearance wearing tlie 
dress of the Society of Jesus, flanked hy* two Jienodictines, ami as 
many gentlemen. He walked in front of 52 other criminals, and 
at tiie proper moment the t seiitenco of the Holy a 

portion of whicli we have just quoteci, was n ad out to him. This 
being finished, the archbishop of Sparta proceeded to tl»e degra- 
dation, wimroon he was taken to the Parliament of Lisbon which 


Furtlior steps asrainst 
tho Jesuits ; fath r MaU- 
grlila is b .rnt The i*oi)e 
issuO'i a Bull uoiititmin^ 
the order of Je>suit><. Tfco 
l)uc de Choiseiil first re- 
jects the propo.sal to 
the Socict}' cf Jesus .ibo 
li-^hed. hut Ultimately a- 
jrrees to it, ami Clcinciit 
XI n aiiddeiily dk'.s hon 
tho courts «'f Frauce Por- 
tugal and Spam flubinit 
tne Hiiuie proposal to him. 
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condemmed birn first to be strangled and tlien to be burnt* ; 
wliicli was done on the same day, namely, the 21st September. 

Tim king of Portugal, who had in former limes l)cen altogetlier 
under clerical influence, and, as we have above seen, had got rid of 
his Jesuit confessors by ihe advice of Caivalho, appears to have felt 
qualms of conscience, and sijihcd for reconciliation with the Pope ; 
and on tl^e 21st August 1701, when the prince of Beira— ki.s 
grandson — was horn, his majesty wrote a lettfer craving the bene- 
diction of His Holiness for the infant, which mark of filial 
respect was responded to in the most 'atlcctionatc terms. Carvalho, 
liowevcr, haihourod no ideas of reconciliati(>iJ, and an event which 
occtirred in January 1705, made it more difficult titan ever, m 
s|)ito of the b(‘nodiction just mentioned, wliich had been granted 
some years before, and again forgotten. CIeni^nt XII [, who had 
just puitlished the fatuous Bull, Apth^iloliciiin piucauli iiiunus^ 
confiinied the onler ol J(\suiisas well as all the ]h‘i(‘fs and Bulls 
winch the ParllanU'nt of France had puhiicly burnt. No greater 
provocation tlian this could bo given to the nations who had ex- 
pelled the Jt'Siiils. (.^irvalho onlerod the solicitor of tlie Crown 
to -attack tlio Dull; aCcoidlngly its nullity was proved by 
tlio aid of conclusive reasons drawn from the decisions of the 
French IWliament ; and an edict published in Pouugal declaring 
the Bull to be suriepUiiicms, and enjoining the inhabitants to 
consider it as such. The Due de Choiseul, having perused the 
declaration of the solicitor of rlio Crown, averred that the Catholic 
wot Id ought to apphiud the doctrines contained in this document, 
which showed that the prerogatives claimed by Rome were absurd 
and dangerous. i 

The Jesuits hail been expelled fiom France in 17Ci, ati^d from 
Spam in I7f)7; Carvalho now thoiiglit the moment for demanding 
the total abolition of the order of Jesuits from the Pope at the in- 
stance of the three courts, had arrived. The proposal made by 
Carvalho to France through M. Simonin, the aniliassador of that 
country in Lisbon, was replied to as follows by the Due de Choiseul. 

“ “To MoNsiruTR Simonin.*’ 

«Sir, I received, on the 2Sth September 1767, the despatch 

No. 38 which ynu have notj^dated, hut which I suppose to be of 
“ the 7th of lliat month. We are awaiting what RI. de Souza 
“ [Continho, Portuguese ambassador ill Paris] will be charged by 

“ his court to tell us and to communicate to us with reference 
“ to the Jesuits. It is certain, and we actually think, that the Pope 

Calcutta Review (?XLIV., p. 314 the flames, hut a native was tied alive 
In Jndia “ a European waaf always to the stake and thus burnt.’* 
strangled before being coinni’tted to 
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ontjht to secularise this whole religious sociefy, and that ho 
‘‘ would thereby perform an act of wisdom and of foresight, 
“ not less favourable to public tranquillity than to the members 
cornpusiiig tlier ordei of Jesuits ; but we greatly doubt 
“ whether the sovereign pontiff at present reigning, and his minister 
“ the cardinal Torregiaiii, would ever hriug themselves to take 
“ this step. It must, moreover, he admitted that the courts of 
“ France, Spain amf Portugal might feel emharrassed' what to 
reply, if the Pope were to tell them that they had nothing more to 
“ fear fiom the Jesuits, because they hrd expelled them.” 

The same duke replied iu the following terms to a more vast 
project of Carvalho, the execution of which tlie latter had aveircd 
would bring back the Protestants into the fold of the Church of 
Home : — •» 

“ I believe that the opinion of Monsieur lo Comte d' Oyoiras 
[namely Carvalho] on the necessity of a union among 
the Catholic powers in order to effect a reform of the abuses 
and pretensions of the Court of Home, is susceptible of mucb 
“ discussion. It is certain that this Court has lost many of its an- 
“ cient privilege's, as may be seen from what is now taking place in 
“ Portugal. As to Fiance, whenever ponlifioil authority attempts 
“ to overstep the bouiularies of purely spiritual jurisdiction, it 
“ always meets, on tlie part of the king and of his parliaments, with 
a resistence which is as efficacious as it is just. 

But after all, it is very difficult to understand hryw an actual 
schism between the Catliolic powers and liome might, become 
“ a motive in Inducing the Protestant nations again to cuter the 
** bosom of tbe Roman clinrcii. 

Be thaf, however, as it may, Monsieur le Comte (F Oyeiras is 
too enUghtened ami too prudent a minisier not to conduct hini- 
self, in a matter of such importance, with all the reflection and 
“ prudence it demands.” 

Although the three Courts had agreed to demand from tlio Pope 
the aboliuoii of iho order of Jesuits, they were in no haste to 
do so, until Naples and Parma, following their example, had like- 
wise expelled the Jesuits. On account of this stop t]r€ Pope decreed 
the renmval of the Prince of Parma from his tliroue, whereat 
the three Courts took offence and demanded the revocation of 
tlie decree, which was refused with cold and stolid perseverance. 
Now the plenipotentiaries of France, Portugal and Spain in Rome 
lost all moderation, and on tlio lOth December 1768, the Due de 
Clioiseul categorically demanded from the Pope tbe abolition of 
the order of Jesuits, showing that he now entirely consented to 
the bold proposal of Carvalho, vvhich’had before been distasteful 
to him. *Phe French ambassador, Marquis d’ Aubepine, having 
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obtained an audience from the Pope, presented to His Holiness a 
memoir in which the Courts of France, Portugal and Spain de- 
manded the abolition of the Society of Jesus. When Clement 
XIII received this memoir, he was so stupefied, that he uttered 
never a word, and he died suddenly a few da}^s afterwards without 
giving any reply to it. 

The conclave for the election of the new Pope had lasted the 
cioment xiV i« «n«sual time of tliree raon.ths, aud was finally 

Pope. Letter of thanks to terminated, by the efforts of the Spanish 
him from Charles HI, king Cardinals, with the nomination of Cardinal 

of Spain, for ayreeiiig to • » ? , -vriir • -i ^ 

abolish the Society of (jranganelli, as Clement XIV. lie IS said to 

Jesus. Some measures have attained this (li<>nitv by entering into 
carried out by Carvalho - , *^ •‘'1*^1 » i t 

durinfr the rupture, but a lormal engagements with the said Cardi- 


recouciliation takes place. 
At last* the Pope'ubo- 
Ji.shes the Soidety of 
Jesus by tho Bull, Domi- 
nus ac hedemptor. 


nals against the Jesuits, but no documents 
on this point appear to be in. existence; 
none, at least, could be discovered by Senbor 
F, L. Gomes when he studied the proceed- 


ings connected with the abolition of the Jesuits in the State-papers 


of various nations. 


In the first conference held between the ambassadors of France, 
Naples and Spain, in July 1769, after the election of the new 
Pope, they agreed to give him some time for deliberating upon 
so grave a question, touching ecclesiastical discipline, as the abolition 
of the Society of Jesus would involve; but wlie^i they and the 
ambassador of Portugal heard, a few days after the conference, 
that Cardinal Negroni bad, in favour of tho General of the Jesuits, 
prolougea the permission granting to missionaries the faculty of 
iinpariiiig plenary indulgences, they were highly offended, in 
spite .of the assurance tliat this had been done without the know- 
ledge of the Pope. All fiiitlipr efforts failed, however, to effect 
the abolition of the Society of Jesus on this occasion, and il took 
place only four years afrerwaids, namely, in 1773, alihongli Ilis 
Holiness had promised it in a letter, dated the 30th November 
1769, addressed to Charles III, king of Spain, to which the latter 
replied as follows : — 

^ Very Holy Father.*' 


‘‘The very venerable letter from your Beatitude, dated the SOtli 
of last month, has filled me with satisfaction. Your Beatitude 
^‘deigns to give me the most constant assurance of the disposition 
“you entertain with reference to the supplications addressed by 
“ myself, my cousin and my son to your Beatitude ; and I offer 
my most respectful thanks to your Beatitude for the trouble you 
have kindly taken to collect and to examine the documents 
which you believe you must appreciate in order to expedite the 
“ motu •propria already agreed to, aud to organise the pla» already 

f 8 
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“ resolved upon, for the abolition of the Society of Jesus, a plan 
“ which your Beatitude promises to communicate to me. If peace 
“ and concord be the, greatest blessings of the Church, I most 
'* heartily desire her to enjoy them. After this abolition we shall 
be indebted to your Beatitude for the restoration of a happiness 
“ which we no longer enjoy. My confidence in your Holiness is 
" such, that from the moment you announce this benefit to me, 1 
“ consider it as already obtained. May your Beatitnde»be assured 
“ of my gratitude,' and listen benevolently to what D. Thomas 
“ Azpuru will report to you on ray part. 

“ Whilst asking from your Beatitude your apostolical benedic- 
“ tion for me and for my whole family, I pray to God, to grant to 
“ your Beatitude a long series of years.” 

Madrid, 26thfieceviber 1769. 

" The very humble son of your Beatitude.” 

Charles. 

Carvalho knew nothing of this correspondence between Clement 
XIV. and Charles III. which had been carried .m through the 
intermediation of the confessor of the latter, and charged Almada, 
who had again returned to Homo, to demand from the Pope (he 
abolition of the order of Jesuits during the month and year 
j'lst named. It is said, that an attempt on the life of the king, 
made at Lisbon by. a soldier, on the 3rd December, was the 
cause of this new application ; but we fail to perceiye what con- 
nexion the abolition of the Society of Jesus could have with 
this crime, unless it had been instigiited by ‘Jesuits. Such,- however, 
was not the case ; because, if even the faintest suspicion had 
existed, it would have certainly been published. There is no 
doubt, however, that the attempt on the king's life made a deep 
impression, not only in Portugal, but also at Rome, “where the 
Pope held a Te Deam and preached a sermon on the 29th January 
1770, to thank the Almighty for the escape of the king. On the 
same day Clement XIV. bestowed a cardinal’s hat upon Paul, the 
brother of Carvalho, who had, however, already “xpired, and ano- 
ther brother, S. X. Mendon 9 a, also having died a|.)out the same 
time, the great minister of Portugal suffered a double affliction. 

The king of Portugal, his family and the Portuguese of every 
class now again sighed for a reconciliation with the Pope, but 
especially fidalgos who desired to obtain from Rome, dispensations 
legalising nfltrriages between near ‘ blood-relations, as those wiiich 
the archbishop of Evora granted them did not quiet their con- 
sciences. Carvalho, for his part, felt no anxiety to see the end 
of a state of affairs by which be had profited to carry out various 
measures, the realisation of which would have been impossible 
under papal influence. During the rupture he had established a 
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royal council of censure, charged to examine all books appearing 
iu Portugal, and to allow or to prohibit their sale. He had 
suppressed the Bull In ccena Domini, as infringing the royal 
prerogative and the independence of the Crown ; he had thrown 
into prison D. Miguel d’ Aununciagao, bishop of Coimbra, for 
having prohibited the reading of ceitain books, allowed by the 
council of censui-e ; he had declared the bishopric of Coimbra 
vacant, an(>invited the canons to elect a vicar tp till it ; he con- 
ferred the title of “Majesty” on the tribunal of the Holy In- 
quisition, and had ordered that no Porj^uguese should be admitted 
as an ecclesiastic, or to holy orders, without the consent of 
the king ; and lastly, he deprived the patriarcate of the adminis- 
tration of its revenues which he incorporated with those of the 
State. The recpnciliation with the Pope, however, at last took 
place by the appointment of a nuncio 'to Portugal, but the price 
at which this victory of Rome was purchased, consisted in the 
said Cardinal’s subscription to the following four paragraphs 

1. — Not to undertake anything against the usages, laws, and 
privileges of thd realm, the trilainal of the Crown being iu cases 
of infraction, competent to take cognizance of any abuse or 
violence. 2. — Not to hold visitations of cathedrals, and not to 
take cognizance of law-suits, or to receive emoluments or salaries 
besides those due iu the auditories of Lisbon. S.— To appoint 
a Portuguese as his solicitor. 4. — To establish uoihiug concerning 
the governmjent of muic or female monastic oiders. As an addi- 
tional, precaution Carvalho instructed the patiiarch of Lisbon 
and the *variou.s abbots of the religious orders, not to execute any 
Brief, Hull, or pontifical rescript without the royal Placet. 

As .soon as the Portuguese government had been apprised of 
the arrival of the nuncio, it sent the royal galley, rowed by' seventy 
richly dressed oarsmen, to convey him to Lisbon, where he was 
received with marks of joy and shouts of acclamation by 
the people. Wlien Clement XiV was made acquainted with 
the extraordinary reception of his uunico iu Lisbon, he in 
the exuberance of his joy aud gratitude, held a consistory, iu 
which he created^ at the solicitations of Carvalho, some new sees 
in Portugal, and made the archbishop of Evora cardinal. 

The secret letters of Almada, who had, during the years 1769, 
1770 and the first half oi 1771, kept his cousin, Carvalho, almost 
daily informed about his efforts \n Rotpe to effect the abolition of the 
Society of Jesus, become gradually quite laconic and uninteresting, 
and terminate only in 1773 with the information that the long 
expected extinction of the order had at last actually taken place. 
We shall not attempt, to ascertain what reasons had induced the 
court of Lisbon to relax its efforts, but shall show that tho glory 
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of having brought this affiiir, of the abolition of the Society of 
Jesus, to a successful terniinatioii, belongs assuredly to Spain. 
More than two years had already elapsed since Oharles III. ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Pope for his promised abolition of 
tho order of Jesuits in the letter we have quoted above. His Holi- 
ness continued, however, to temporise till he exhausted all his pre- 
texts, all his subterfuges, all the charms of his politeness, and all 
the resources of his treasury; lie had nothing more<.o oppose to 
the solicitations of the king of Spain who, considering that he 
had been deceived, threatened to dishonour him by printing his 
letter. Terror-struck and ashamed, Clement XIV. now shut him- 
self up in his castle of Gandolfo to deplore his unhappy fate ; 
unfortunately for him also a great change had taken place in the 
Spanish embassy at Koine. Cardinal Azpuni, *vho had been la- 
vishing compliments on His Holiness, and was so often de- 
ceived by the artifices of the French ambassador, Bernis, died, 
and was replaced by Moiiino, who afterwards became coniit do 
Bianca. Moniuo was a man inaccessible to all seductions, and un- 
flinching iu his purpose ; Charles III. could nht have made a 
better choice. When this new ambassador arrived in Rome, ho 
first gathered information of what had been done concerning the 
important affair of the Jesuits, and tlion had a long confercMico 
with Cardinal Bernis, whose cluiracter was well known. All ho 
demanded of him was to aid him loyally in future. Almada 
dtlSO conferred with the Spanish nuiiister aud gave him batlsfacn)ry 
explanations. The Pope, on the other hand, always vacillating 
between the three courts and the Jesuits, dared neither to offend 
the former nor to servo the latter, and sought for pretexts to 
avoid Moniuo, who was rmpaticntly waithig for an audience.. Cle- 
ment .XIV. never perceived that the puerile and useless subter- 
fuges Hie was resorting to in his despair, made his position only 
worse. Moniuo was not to he baffled by such oiistacles ; he had 
recourse to the familiars of the Pope, and succeeded by money and 
threats in purchasing an audience from His Holiness. The in- 
terview took place, but Clement XIV. displayed neither coiirago 
nor fortitude, and published, on the meniorahlci,Jay of the 23ri 
July 1773, the Bull Dominus ac Medemptor^ by wliich the Society 
of Jesus was abolished, 

Tlius the famous, rich, terrible, brill’ant and most powerful order 
of Jesuits became extinct, on account not of the crimes of which 
some of its members had lieen accused, hut of its insatiable lust 
of dominion. It aspired to position higher than that of kings and 
pope.s, by its attempt to rule the Church and the State, heaven 
and earth, which brought on its destruction. Carvalho, Choiseul, 
Bhodas^nd Madame the Pompadour, themselves insatiable of 
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power, would not submit to that of this society ; all agreed in 
their resistance to it, till, at last, a coalition headed by kings 
made the order of Jesuits tremble, ami a pope felled it lo 
the ground. Clement XI V. was attacked by a mysterious and horri* 
ble disease, — one long agony, — relieved at last by dcatli only. 

The multifarious and indefatigable activity of C-arvalhu flagged 
in DO way with refeience to the administration of tlie governnient, 
whilst he ^as engaged in l)tinging about the abojition of the Society 
of Jesus which heat last saw accomplislipd. Aliliotnjh lie had never 
been , formally, appointed Piime Minister, 
be was regarded by foii'ignors, as well as by 
bis own countiymeij, as the li‘ader of tlie 
other ministers, whose functions were re- 
gulated by him. ^ He estJ^Dlislied a commer- 
cial seminary, and having already, in 1751), 
deprived the Jesuits of the right of teaching 
ill schools, placed all educational estahlish- 
ineiits under the snpeivision of a Uirectoi-general of Public In- 
stiuction apportited by himself. In 17 GI he foimded the '‘College 
for Nobles,*' hub none o( Ins reforms initiated during that year 
mdt ^^ith more general ajipiobation than two edicts which were 
truly philanthropic. Jn tho» tirst id the.se edicts he declaied tlie 
natives of Portuguese India to be perfectly eijnal before the law, 
to Poituguese^ hio ii iu the kingdom, and lixeal punislirncnts 

against th<‘,so wli(» <1 c.su\.m1 to letillu the Hjsl I ucllOliS ill 1 1 odUCed hv 
the Jesuits between Europt'aiis and Indians, |■*•y the seciuul 
edict tlfe feltois of all slaves weie hiokeii as soon as they placed 
their feet on the soil of Poitugal. 'J'his was the completion of 
the measiues against sl.ivt^y wbicli Pad maikod the l)eginning 
of Carvallio's career as a inintsfcr. Ho introduced also y, great 
financial n-form by ^stal>Ii^hmg a central iiv.isurv will) a tribunal 
[conscl/fo da for lectdvii.g and disbui.<mg all monies. 


Various reforms intro- 
duced Carvalho. — Pulilic 
iiiHtriictioii Two noltlo 
edicts -- Prcjiaraiions lor 
war. — The Spaiiisli Gene- 
ral Snrria invadf's I'mtii- 
gal. Knd of the war witii 
a treaty of peace, defiiii- 
tively sillied on the lutli 
February 17d3. 


At. this time Portugal becalm* also invtdvLil in h- stiluies with 
Spain and Fiaiico. Tlie Inner cminiiy had been for several 
years at war with Ki»g!and, wherefore, on the loth August. 
4701, it concbided^ai Vb^rsai lies the famous tieaty of the Fumdy 
pact, by which Spain allied herself to Fiance. The king of 
Porbugai bad been e.\c!ud'<l fiom this ti(*tity, hub nor fioni tlie 
Paris convention, the six^b aititdo of widt h was as follows : — 
" The king of Portugal will h*^ inviwd to take });ut in ilds con- 
vention, hecau.se ib is not just iliat Ills Faitliiiii Maj**sty should 
“ remain a quiet spectator of tlic diss- nsions of the two courts 
“ with England, ami continue to leave hi.s ports open to the Engli.sh, 
“ tlius enricliing the foes of the two soveu igus, whihst they 
“are sacrificing thomsekos for the coiniuou advantage of all the 
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‘‘ maritime nations /' In spite, however, of this article the two 
nations were sure that Portugal, which was on the best terms with 
Etighuul, would notc«>n&ent to become a tbinl party to this alliance ; 
and Carvalho who knew that with a badly armed, disciplined, 
and paid aiiny, which had been reduced to 20,000 men, he would 
not be able to offer resistaucc to au invasion, hastened to ask 
reinforcements from the court of St. James,* in spite of the reasons 
it had to he discoiitentcd with Portugal. lint having, nieanwinle, 
obtainetl promises oF important aid, he began to organise resistance 
by raising the nninber of the army to 60,000 men, purchasing 
arnmunitioQ and augmenting the garrisons of the forts. After 
these preparations D. Luiz da Ounha, or rather Carvalho, replied 
on the 20th March to the memorandum of the two courts as 
follows:—** What his very Faithful Majesty desires, most ardently^ 
'* is. to be enabled by his neutrality and his good understanding 
** with the three couits, to offer his mediation in order to renew 
** the conferences lately interrupted in London, and thereby to 
put an end to further bloodshed. The court of Porlugal, united 
“ to that of London by au old and not yet intcmipted alliance, 
“cannot declare itself against its ally, not having received any 
“ direct offence from him. To do so would he to commit au 
“offence again.st the religion, tlie fideliiy and the honesty which 
“ are inseparable from his very Faithful Majesty, and from all 
** the monarchs as re<igious and powerful as llis Catholic Majesty 
and His very Chiistiari Maje.sry are. The king, ,who is the 
“ father of his sidj^-cts, will never consent to expose them to the 
“ calamities of an offensive war, calamitiHS which they are unable 
“ to bear in con.'^equeiici* of the unforiunate position of Portugal, 
“ brought on by the long malady of the late king, by the e.arth- 
** quake of 1755, and by the horrible conspiracy of 1758/* 

Negotiations having proved futile, the Spauisli General Sarria 
invaded Poitngal, ah hough war had not. been formally declared. 
This General m^t with no resistance, and peiiet rating into the 
province Traz-os-Montes, pubb.sln-d the f<>ll(»\\ing miinifev-^to : — 
“ The entrance of the 8pani^h troops into Portugal lias not war 
“ agaiirst the Poituguese |»eople for its object ; tii,^y come on tlr^ 
“corrtra^^y, for the benefit and the glory of the crown of Portugal 
“and of its sulqects. Con^efjueirtly no persoir, place, or hrrt will 
“ be ill-treated ; all that the Spanish* army asks of the inhairit- 
“ ants of this country is, to aid.it by; providing it with food and 
“whatever else it may need/' A fbrural dtclaralion of war on 
the part of Car valho was the' rcjrly to this irrairifesto, in which the 
invasion had euphefriistically been called au “ eirtiance.** 

After a while, however, reinforcemeuts arrived fr«mi England 
couiiistiug of more than six thousand aoldiers, and augmented 
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the Portuguese army, luimbering already 50.000 men. The 
English contingent was commanded by Lord London, who had 
superseded Lord Tirawley ; hut the stuteiof affairs clianged con - 
sider«hly for the better with tlie arrival of the Count de la Lippe 
wlio had come from England with the prince of Meckleiiburg- 
Strelitz ; the former to take the command of the Anglo- 
Portuguese army, and the second of the artillery, the 
talents of»b<dh tljese officers being a snre^ giuuantee of the 
success of the camp.-dgn wliicli was about to begin. But how 
was the cost of the war to be defraye^l from the empty treasury 
of Portugal? Foituiuitely difficulties only stimulated, instead of 
depressing, the energy of Carvalho, who, being ready to C()pe with 
all obstacles, made an appeal to the patriotism of bis fellow- 
citizens, and re.vived the land and industrial tjyc which had been 
introduced in 1654. This measuie pi od need some huiulreds of 
covtosi de reifi whicli wouhl, liow(;v(‘r, not have sufficed U) pay the 
costs of the war, if It had lastcMl nioie than one year. 

The invasion of Portugal began, as we rf*niak**d above, with 
the provinct* of Traz-<>s* Mantes, '^fhe Spanish Colonel U'lleilov, 
with his 1 8, ()()() men, to(‘k in a few days tiie place s of Miranda, 
Bitfgainja. Cliaves and Moncorvo. The Spanianis i^ecame, moie- 
over, rnasteis of the whole province of Tiaz t*s-]\li>nte^, and of 
a great portion of the piovinoe 1 uor»*. In sfiire, however, of 
the sncc**ss of their first oporati'»ns, tin y sutldVnly»l*d'i the province 
of TraZ'O.s- jVontes, lo join the bulk of tlu* army which was at 
Ciudfvl- Rodrigo, leaving behind them only a small garrison 
whicli thVy threw into *Cliaves. 

We sliall omit the <letails of this campaign, of wb.ich the Cciint 
de hi. Lippe presented a minut<* and accurate narrative to the 
king I). Jo.sd. No l)aitles weie fought, hut skirmishes took place 
fiecjuently. Count dc la Lippe usually k(*pt himself on tlie 
defensive, this l)eing the only .systtnn wldcli could l)e adopted t>n 
account of the great di'^paritv of the fi rcns ; and he used it. w'itb 
great succi*ss, doing the enemy as mneli liann us lie conld. 

After the well disciplined, ably commanded, and brave Spanish 
Woofis had l»e»'n a few imuiths in Portugal, they were enfeebled 
by the want of tlie most mcessary provisions, and disheartoned 
by the contradictory onhus which tlie generals constantly re- 
ceived from Spain, so that it became impossible to concert a 
vigorous aggression, wbilst on ilie o^ber band, tbe Anglo- Portu- 
guese army, wbicli consisted of inexperienced troops, discouraged 
at tbe very Ixiginning of the campaign by an example of tbe 
vilest cowardice on tbe part of the governor of a fort, kept it- 
self on tbe defensive, .although the Count de la Lippe profited with 
astonishing peiseverance,^ and remarkable skdl, by the least iue- 
quitlities of the soil to decimate the Spanish army. 
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Mennwilile the news arrived in Madrid that Havana had been 
taken from the iSpaniaids. The lo.^'S of tliis important colon}’, 
and the disasters of the French, wlio had already been deprivetl 
of Canada, of Martinique, Chandernagore and Pondicherry, made 
both Spain and France anxious for peace, so that a provisional 
treaty was sigiicd hetween the two countries just named, and 
England, on the 3rd November 1762, at Fontainebleau, where the 
ambassadors extraordinary held a conference for tlia»t purpose. 
After fuitber negotiations the definitive treaty of peace was 
signed on tlm JOtli Ft bruarv, 1763 l)et\veon the three courts, and 
published also at Lisbon on the 25tb of ibe next month. By it 
l^^rtug^ll recovered the places occupied and the prisoners taken 
during tiie war, wbicli, however, proved dear to France, as 
she lost many of Jier possessions and v\as compelled to accept the 
maritime as well as cominereial superiority of England — a su- 
premacy which the war made only stionger than it was before. 
Afur tire war, the Piiiice of Meckhunbnrg, accompanied by several 
officers, returned to Kmjlatnl, and the C<»iint de la Lippe alone 
remained in Portugal, wh(‘re he sncceedt^d in organising an army 
of +(),00() men and intt(Hlu(‘ing numeions reforms for the defence 
of the country. He letnined to < Jerinany in 1764?, after having 
gained the esteem of the Poitugneso Iris noble character, calm 
bravery and miiitary ex{ieri(*rico ; the only man said not to have 
been disph^a>ed J>y hi.'^ (h-partiiro was Carvalho, who was zealous 
of any other renown b(‘snles his owm, and perhaps, also, ap- 
prelnnded that his ahsolutc power migfjt he endangered by 
Count <le la Li|>f)e witli tiro army on his side. 

The period of Caivallro’s administration, most useful to the 
Portuguese nation, although not ahoimding with very lemaikahlo 
events,, was perhaps the decade from 1703 to 1773. Ho encour- 
aged industry and commerce in every way, htit nnfortuiiately 
laboured under the rristaken idea, that the protection of homo 
rnanufuctnres could be best ])romote<l by making the country in- 
dependent of English imi)ortations. so as to avoid tlie export of 
'i'he grant of monopolies to home esta 
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ments and tlie prohibition the import 
articles in which they dealt, did not prorluce 
the desired effect, but the abolition of the 
regulation fleetn^ in consequence of which 
ships w^>re no hmger compelled to wait till 
80 oi 100 of them had assembled for .sailing 
to Madeira, to the Azores, or to America, 
and each might sail abme, wherever and 
whenever commercial interests demanded, gave a great impulse 
to the libel ty of trade and navigation. 

The incessant labours of Carvalho had the eflfect of bringing 
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on an attack of apoplexy in 17C5 which endangered his life, but 
his robust constitution triumphed Ue had the satisfaction of 
wituessir.g the rrrcat sympathy kiuf^ I). Jcuse manifested towards 
him, as well as tlio toucliing inleicst cxpress(*d by the diplomatic 
corps, the miriisrors of foiei^jrti aliaiis, mid ihn vaiioiis courts of 
Europe for hiin duriii" his illness. IJo iiicuirc«l, luiwcver, the dis- 
pl<‘a.suro of some grain-dealers, iind more e-^pr'cinll v tiio JCnnlish 
by reviving* the piohibition against soiling com anywlmre exitopl. in 
the prop(ir market (Terreiro do frifio). The mlnclJant'^, as ^Yell 
as tlie purchasers, wlio wialied to ileal j)rompily, wen* gtoally ham- 
pered by tlioir transactions being coniiiuMl to a fixed ."pot, and 
delayed l)V tlio necessity and expen.se of storing th^dr <m(Kls, 
Tlie English ambassador rcmimled Carvalho of liic soi vi(je.s ri*ii- 
dered by his nation to Portugal during the late w^ir, which lie had 
not eX[KCled to fall into oblivion so soon ; Imt the r(*ply la-? leceivcd 

was, that international attairs did not affect regulations of inter- 
nal economy, and that the iiieasuro in qu(‘stion was intended to 
relieve the necc.ssities of the people. Tins prohibition bore no 
good fruit, and Another was equally ineffectual, so that both fell 
into aiioyance. All the retail shops in Lisbon, were owned by 
Englishmen, the Poitiigueso sellers being in their employ only, 
nml Carvalho sought to convert the latter into merchants by one 
stroke of his pen. He ordered tliat no one should open a retail 
sho[) witliout being owner of one half the capital, but this prohi- 
bition was eliuleal by mutual connivance. 

Tlie. two prohibition.s just alluded to would in our times be 
considerecl absurd, as well as emtain regulations laid down for 
making wills or bequeathing property and the lule.s concerning 
the la.ws of primogeniture. Some ut Cafvallio’s ordinances meet, 
liowover, yith the full approbation of our enlightened uge^ One 
of tliese was the abolition of the laic of Ui<<oje by which sons suc- 
ceeded to the posts occupied by their tathers in public em- 
ploy, which, as far as we are aware, uo longer flourishes any- 
where except in some native StatCvS in India. The other was 
the abolition of the distinction established between old ami new 
Ohristians,* Indians and Europeans. These two laws are the best 
homage Carvalho ever paid to llio principles of true equality, 
accoriling to which all citizens are subject to the same laws, 
punished with the same chastisements, and rewarded with the same 
honours. . • 

A minister of paramount influence is always careful to fill all 
offices with mpn attached to his own iuteresis, Tims Carvalho 
was actually master of the Holy Inquisition (which, instead of 
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opposing, seconded his views in the great undertaking of the 
extinction of the order of Jesuits), by keeping his own brotiier 
Paul at its head, aS' Inquisitor General, and getting, after his 
demise, the archbishop of Evora who was much devoted to 
him, appointed to that post. He had the gratification of 
seeing his eldest son, Count of Oyeiras, president of the Senate 
of Lisbon. The post of minister of marine liaving fallen vac.uit, 
the king bestowed it upon Martinho de Mello, the'*Portngneso 
ambassador in London, and Carvalho i(wlio would have prefeired 
a more docile colleague) being displeased, the king n\ade amends for 
his mistake and gave him the title of Maupiis of Pornbal, in 
addition to that of Count of Oyeiras, which he had enjoyed 
since 1770. 

The fear of incurring the displeasure of so powerful a minister 
induced the highest nobility of Portugal to court matriinnuial 
alliances with the family of Carvalho at which their ancestral 
pride must have revolted. Thus his oldest soii, the Count of 
Oyeiras, married 1). Maria Antonia de Menezes, daughter of D. 
Jose de Menezes ; his dauglUer, D. Theresa, hecaine, through 
her husband, the cavalier Vampaio, allied to all the high families 
of the kingdom; his daughter, 1). Maria Fraiicisca, became the 
wife of D. Cliristovao de Vilhena, and his daughter, D. Maria 
Amalia, of Joao do Saldanha. There was only one recalcitrant 
in tins series ov marriages, namely, a young lady 1 5 years old, 
D, Isabel by name, and heiress of the houses So\iza Oontiuho and 
the Counts of Alva. Having been coinpeljed to become, the wife 
of the youngest son of Carvalho, she <leclared to him, immediately 
after tbiC ceremony had been performed in the chuich, that, as 
she had already bestowed her lieart oii another man, she would 
neveri grant him the rights of a hushaiui. She i»everthf lcss 
resided two years under the roof of young Carvalho and his father, 
persistently refusing to grant conjugal rights to the former, and 
was thereon imprisoned in a convent. 

There is a tradition that D. Alexander do Sousa, the bridegroom 
of her choice, often presented himself at the doe; of the convent, 
in the guise of a mendicant, stretching forth .hi^varnis, as if to 
implore charity, but in reality, to exchange glances of love and 
hope with his ndstiess. When Carvalho perceived that the feed- 
ings of D. Isabel were nnchangeahle, he sued for a legal divorce 
in favour of his son, whose hand h\^ then bestowed upoi» D. Maria, 
a lady of the pioscribed and condemned family of Tavora ; a 
spouse, whose father, tlie unforturiate Nnno de Tavora, was still 
gn^aijing in irons. Thus, in order to ennoble Ids house, the proud 
minister coveted the elliance even of his own victims. After this 
event, D. Isabel left the convent of £v6ra, and was married to 
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him who had already so long possessed her heart, and was so 
worthy of it- 

Lpt us now turn away from the injury inflicted upon a weak and 
innocent girl, and considci the reforms undertaken, and brought 
to a successful termination by (jirvallio, in the department of 
public instruction. Education luid every wbeie been in the hands 
of priests and uniit*r the S'lpervisioriol hi- 
Reforms hi odiication. gliops ; in the coHcgcs where* classiail and 

printirifr oftice, and recoil- theological stiuliGS Were piirsued, pnests 

stUution of ti)o Univorsity ^nd Jesuits, who enjoyed tile patrona<ye of 
of Coimbra, liefoiins in ^ ; ' • ' #. 

the adiuinisfrationof Tor- Uovcrnment, as Well Qs the direction of 


A succeeded ill proscribing all books 

natn(iof"ho Kiri|J^Vrfct- Considered unfavonralile to tlieir view^s, or 
cd. Aticrnpt on th** life toiulingtoa freer (Icvolopmfnt of the intellect 
War^etwecii’s^ than was aj;ieeal)le to tliem. These corpo- 

r.irtii^'ai. Doatii of iiio ratioiis, lieiii” s'nuigors to tlie requirements 
Qrvaiho!"^' of society, and of bcciilar life in general, had 
reduced even the University of Coimbra, 
which ought to have been a shining light, to a state of languid 
torpor and inefficiency. 

Carvalho, who had, as already noticed, founded a school of 
commerce and a college for noides, now <\stal)lisliod more primary 
and secondary schools. The creation of the royal printing oflice 
at Lisbon, in ^1708, is also due to Lis ofiergy. Moreover the 
enliglitened •spirit of tlie board of consois allowed the publica- 
tion of iiKiny books, ^o which the Holy Inquisition had refus- 
ed its ivipriinah(.i\ But in order to show the necessity of 
the reforms which he proposed to intiodiico in the University of 
Coimbra, Carvallio took the preliminary Vstep of getting a book 
published ,witli the following title: — ‘^Abridged bistorv^of the 
University of Coimbra since the time when the so-called Jesuits 


have introduc’d tlnuuselves, wherein may he seen how noxious the 
intrigues and innovations of these ecclesiastics have been to the 
fine arts which formerly prospered in this university. ** Tlie hatred 
of Carvalho towards tlio Jesuits being so great, that he would 
have perhaps bee^p capable of attributing even the earthquake 
of 1755 to them, it may easily be imagined that they wore 
not handled witli much gentleness in this book, but it will ge- 
nerally bo admitted that, if tlie university of Coimbra no longer 
produced celebrated scholars, of yore, the fact was less due to 
the influence of the Jesuits than to the luxury and lethargy 
produced in the nation by the riches of India. 

The statutes for the reformation of the University having been 
approved of by tlie king, Carvalho departed, on the 15th Septem- 
ber^ to Coimbra, where he published them in the inidsU of great 
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festivities. Thus bis promotion of education augmented bis renown 
at home and abroad. But, as they augmented tlie expenses of the 
treasury as well, a new impost was laid upon the fabrication of 
wine, brandy and, vinegar, and in the colonies, upon the consump- 
tion of meat, named Subsidio Literario. 

We have now reached the shot test, but not the least eventful, 
period of Carvallio’s administration, from 1773 till the death of the 
king D. Jose, wljicli took place on the 20th Fehfuary 1777. 
The prodigious activity of Carvalho was not checked hy distance. 
By tbc enacimeut prefixed to the law of the 15tli March 1774, 
he abolished the tiibunal called Relacfio de Ooa, and rehearsed 
all the abuses that had crept into the administration of Portu- 
guese India, reproving also the ostentation that surrounded the 
Viceroy of India, endurable in the capital of- a great empire, 
but ridiculous in the state of decadence into which Goa had 
falleDi The instructions sent to India, which had long remained 
buried in the secretariat of the Government of Goa, but were 
at last published by C. Lagrange with valuable notes, add much 
to the renown of Carvalho. He enjoyed the favour of the king, 
whose health was howevei declining, and the princess 1). Maria, 
who was to succeed liim, being superstitious and devout, Carvalho 
who had expelled the Jesuits and reduced the influence of the 
Court of Home, could not expect much regard from her. 
Accordingly, whilst continuing his leforrns and gaining approliation, 
lie endeavoured to strengthen his position by inducing the 
king to appoint Cardinal da Cunha, ministev and secretary. oMStatc, 
and Josd do Seabra, a.ssistant minister of tlic interior, trusting 
that the gratitude and fiiendship of these two men would 
enable him to struggle successfully against his foes ; but he shortly 
afterwards removed the second fiom his post, and, being, aftt r 
his own fall, questioned on the subject, Carvalho replied as 
follows : — 

“ I loved Seabra as if he bad been my son ; I had raised him 
‘‘ to the highest offices ; I had formed him for puldic life, and 
'‘destined him to become iny successor. God however, so 

'‘willed it that I was disappointed in my hope. smitten in my 
fricndsliip. Cardinal da Cunha, being as ambitious as he was 
“ intrigui’ur, imagined that my disease wQvS incurable, and thought 
“ he w<juld b' como my successor, ^ Firm in his purpose, he 
“ began to slandei Jose de Seabra, >)y imputing to him false as 
well as ridiculous things, and thus succeeded after some time in 
“making him lose tlie esteem and good opinioUMif the king. 
"Seabra was the only man able to thwart the arnhitious views of 
“ the Cardinal. It may he conceived what my surprise must have 
“ been, when, after my return to Lisbon, the kingbecame so irritated 
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“ against Seabra, that he ordered mo to deprive him of all his 
“ employments and to send him into exile. I obeyed with 
“ regret. 

Amidst many events which conld not fail to trouble the 
equanimity of his mind, Carvalho never ceased to think of the 
law-reforms urgently required for the puldic good. Thus, 
by the edict of the 2nd of June, 177*1, he abolished various special 
treasuries •by incorporating them into that# of the State, and 
reformed the finances of the military orders. By the law of the 20th 
June of the same year, he regulated tiie relatioi»s between cre<litor 3 
and debtors, proliihiting executions against the latter if they 
were really insolvent. By this law many unfortunate men 
detained in prison for insolvency, or their inability to pay certain fines 
imposed upon •them^ were restored to liberty, fl^he power enjoyed 
by fathers with reference to the marriage of their sons was 
ahsoliile, or rather despotic. By the law of the 25th November 
1775, an appeal to a court was allowed in cases in which parents re- 
fused without any valid reasons to give their consent to the 
marriage of their children. 

Sincerely affected, or pretending to be, towards the king, 
Carvalho erected a metal-statue of his majesty in the com- 
mercial Squaie of Lisbon, and, among the emblems adorning 
its pedestal, got also a splendid medaHion inserted repre- 
senting hinisel/. This was taken out when lie fell into dis- 
grace during the reign of D. Maria, hut restored to its place, 
where it still remains, duiing the liberal and enlightened 
reign of king Pedro IV. The rejoicings alter the inauguration of 
the statue of the king had scarcely terminated, when a foreigner, 
John- Bapiist Tele by name, was accused, niul four months 
afterwauhs convicted, of liaving jirepared an infernal maoiiine for 
the destnictioii of Carvalho. The sentence pronounced by the 
tribunal, that his hands and feet he cut-off, and his body quartered, 
was cairied out in all its horror, except that, after the living body had 
been suhjt'Cled to amputation, and the legs as well as the 
stumps of the arms were tied to the tails of four horses to carry 
Sui tiie last portion of the sentence, tlie animals obstinately 
refus(?<l to move in spite of the spurring of their riders, whereon 
the hangman suffocated the criminal with a handkerchief and 
put an end to his misery. • 

Hostilities between the Spaniards and the Portuguese had not 
ceased in South America in spite of tlie treaty of peace concluded 
in 17(53, because the restitution stipulated tlierein cf the posses- 
sions conquered by the former from the latter was obstinately 
refused by the governor of iUicnos Ayres. At the suggestion 
of Carvalho, a congress •in which France and England* were to 
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participate was held at Paris, because no reconciliation hnd taken 
place between Spain and Piutnjjal up to the j^ear 1 776 ; but, all efforts 
to arrive at a coniproini>^e prt)ving vain, hostilities were about to 
break out again, and Carvalho prepared to attack Spain, in spite 
of the advice of E»igland, which was then at war with its American 
colonies, and had proposed the restitution of the ports demanded 
by Spain. The preparations for war were, however, put a stop 
to by the illness ^f the king of Portugal, which attacked liim 
again on the 4th Fel)riiary 1777, wlien, perceiving that liis end 
was approach! tig, he got his gfandson, the Prince of Beira, married 
to his daughter, D. Maria Benedicta, after obtaining the neces- 
sary dispensation from Home. 

The king retained liis faculties till the morning of the 2t)th 
February ; but CauA^alho, who had daily come to ‘‘uako enquiries 
during his sickness, was no longer admitted to his bedside. Tlie king 
expired on the day just namecl, and Carvalho had come to the 
palace as usual, but Cardinal da Cunba, advancing towards him 
to impart the fatal news, added, with ill-coiicealcd jileasme, the 
words : — You have iiotliing more to do here, your functions are 
at an end/' to which Carvalho replied only with a crushing glance 
of scorn. The ominous words were however not lost upon him ; 
he foresaw the etfeets ()f tlio vengeance of bis foes, and of tbo 
ingratitude of his friends ; lie knew that, instead of the pomp and 
circumstance of power, he would hcneefortli be .^sinrouiKUd by 
the death-like stillness of solitmle and condemned to inactivity ; 
a great calamity to a mind accustomed to ,iule and to ,in«kc a 
stir in tlie world. 

As soon as the funeral cetomoiiies of the deceased monarch 


had terminated, D. Maria 7. began to leign, and the gentleness 
of her ••character, not less than political reasons, prevjcn ted her 
from giving too nuicli encouragement to the reaction wliich 
ensued on the part of the noliiltty, who had been deprived of many 
of their privileges, whilst the power of Carvalho was supreme 


and approved of by the late king wlio bad been led to consider 
Acce.V,..n of I). Mnria as his own. Her li.st aci, Wiis one of cle- 
to tJie throne. Li»‘trati..n inency, and coii.shsted liberation of 

of prisoners Di.siiii.ssa.1 inindieds of Slate prisoners, who bad been 

of Carvalho from the po.'.t . t » 

of minister. Uetnni of kept 111 confjneniont during many years. 

the Jesuits. hoviBioii of Tlieii* appearauco MU the streets of Lisbon, 
presKi'^n of ihe Grand altered and almost uiirccogmsaole as tliey 
company, become, produced a deep and melan- 


choly effect. Some of them were individuals remarkable by the 
services they had rendered to the country, and by the Iiigh 
offices they had occupied. Such men were the lashop of Coim- 
bra^ who* had been shut up in a dungeonv without light, or space 
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to move, for ten years ; S. Lonrenzo, son of tl-o duke of Avoiro, 
an unhappy youth who had become prematurely old from con- 
finement ; Di<><;o Camara, with several fidjiliros, some priests and 
the two Je^suits, Timothes d' Oliviera and Jose Perdiufio, who had 
been imprisoned since the attempt on the kino's life on the 3rd 
September, Stringent orders wore likewise sent to Africa for 
the liberation of several Portuguese sudbrluf^ imprisonment there. 

Carvalhft still occupied the post of Minij^er of the Interior, 
althou^rh he was no lontrer consulted in public affairs, llis re- 
forms, and tlu* ei,L>bty millions of muzados which he succeeded in 
accumulating in the trcsasuiy, proved the excellence, as well as the 
honesty, of his administiation, which was now being gradually 
destroyed by revoking some of bis most important measures ; and, 
being no long<^r able to boar tlie humiliation, he solicite<l his dis- 
missal, which was refused several times, but at last granteil and 
published in the form hero appended, by the express order < f 
the queen, in spite of the objections of the minister who counttu- 
signod it, and found fault with the lionourable manner in which 
Carvalho waSTfealt with therein : 

“ In coiisidercation of the high and singular esteem in which 
“ tfie king iriy father (may G<k 1 receive Inm in llis glory!) had 
''hold tlie p(*r.son of the Alanpiis of Poml)al, and upon the 
representation of the said minister, who has asked permission 
“ from me tc; he relicAcd of all the funciioiffe he is entrusted 
*‘wiih, alleging that Ins age and inlirmities no longer allow 
hint t^o employ hiiu.self in my royal service, having regaid 
“for his piayer, 1 liave willingl}" granted him the said per- 
“ mission, allowing him for life the salary he had enjoyed in 
“ the- t]u:ilit3^ of Seeietaij of State in flie atlairs of the realm, 
and aiidjng thereto by special favour the commandery 06 Saint- 
“ Jacques of Lanhoso, situated in the diocese of Braga, and 
“ that of the or<lcr of Christ, which happens to be vacant by 
“ ihe death of Francisco de Mello e Castro.^' 

‘‘ Given ill tlie palace of our Lady of Ajuda, on the lith 
Marcli 1777.” 

• The post of M glister of the Interior, left vacant by Carvalho, 
Avas bestowed upon tlie Count of Villa Nova. The general 
superintendence of finances was given to the Marquis of Angeja 
Martiiilu) de Mello e Castto and Ayres de Sd were confirmed, 
the first in the post of iniirtster marine, and the second ia 
that of foreign alVairs. None of these ministers possessed the 
vast intelh^ct* ef Carvalho. They were all mediocrities, devoted 
to reaction, c«apable of destroying, but incapable of organising. 
After the administration had been thus changed and Carvalho 
lived in retirement, the Spanish Government obtajiTed con- 
ceskons fiom the queen of Portugal in the treaties of peace 
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concluded in 1777 and 1778, which he would never agree to 
whilst he was in power. Her Majesty was, hovvever, anxions to 
see the war terminated ; and Count Florida, skilfully profiting 
by circumstances, procured very favourable conditions for his 
country. Hy the first of those treat.i(\s, Spain obtained the 
cession of the Colony of Sacramento and the islands Fernando 
and Anno- Bom, and retained the possession of Ybiciii, whilst 
Portugal got back only the village of Kio Grande and the 
island of St. Catherine. 

After Carvalho had lost a*il influence, some of the prisoners 
already liberated took the opportunity of clearing their character 
of the accusations for which they had suffered imprisonment. 
The foremost of these weie the Marquis of Alorna and the 
three brotheis oT the Marquis of Tavora, *to whom the 
queen granted the favour of appointing a tribunal composed of 
judges of her own choice to decide the question of their 
guile or innocence. The result of this proceeding proved en- 
tirely favvuirahlc to these gentlemen. The queen . published two 
decrees declaring their iuiioceucc, and restoring to them tlio 
honours which they had been deprived of for eighteen 
years. The revision of cases having thus begun, the queen 
could not well put a stop to it, and many persons were 
reinstated in th^eir positions, the most exalted of thos(3 being 
the two infantas, who were recalled from their exile and restored 
to the posts of which they had been deprived. But no reparation 
was so striking a.s that granted to the bishop of Coiurbra, who 
W'as made to enter his diocese with a triumphant procession 
passing under arches adcv'ned with inserq^tious. 

The^party of reaction expected that the Jesuits in general 
would not be treated less favourably than the other released 
prisoners, and those two of the Society who had been in- 
carcerated in the fort of Junqueira, and had not only recovered 
their liberty, but obtained also a pension. This was, however, 
a mistake, and her majesty contented herseif with sending 
400,000 cruzados to subsidise the Jesuits whp fead taken re*' 
fuge in Rome. They were, however, not content with what 
they had received, and sent some of their numl)er back to 
Lisbon ; and notldng grieved Carvalho more than the return 
of these priests, whom lie hud taken so much trouble to get 
expelled from the country. Had the Jesuits regained 
full power during the first years of D. Maria's reign, the re- 
action would have been more violent. They were first con- 
fined to the royal monastery of Benedictines at Belem, but 
soon became bold enough to make Oheir appearance in the 
streets of Lisbon, dressed in the costume of their order, and 
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nothing remained hiit to repeal the laws framed afjainfet thorn, 
which they at once most actively set al)Out to etiect. Count 
Florida Blanca, minister of Spain, however, more fortunate 
than Carvalho, was still there to maintain the work of extino- 
tioa of the order of Jesuits in which he had co-operatod, and 
accordingly sent to the Alarquis of Almodaver, the Sfianish 
ambassador® at Lisbon, a note wherein the bad impression 
produced at the court of Spain by the Queen’s*" patronage of the 
Jesuits, as well as the disastions consequences it might entail, 
was explained with as much lucidity as politeness. 

The Duke of Alorna, desiring to rescue the memory of his 
illustrious ancestors from opprobiium, presented a petition 
to the Queen, demanding a revision of the; law-suit of the 
Tavora family, which having been granted, she promulgated on the 
^Ofch of October 17<S() a decree, ordeiing the case of the Dnk(? 
of Aveiro and ot hb accomplices to be again revisetl by judges 
specially selected from various tribunals of the country. Eighteen 
members composed this tribunal, but several months (dap^e.l 
before it could bo assembled to hold its liist sitting. The Queen, 
at fast, annoyed at tho <lelay, and impatient (if the resub, 
oi(h‘red the case to bo terminated foithwith. Accordingly thii 
obedient and submissive jiidgos examine<l it and at once airivel 
at tho decision,, that the Duke of Aveiro alone, with his servant-, 
nr .st ho hohbguilty of regicide, and that all tiuj other supposed 
accomplices were imu^ent. Only three judges out of the 
eight(?eii dissented from this verdict, and the Manjnis of Alorna 
already ivjoiccd to see tho stigma resting on his name hhuted 
out ; X)ut when he least expected a efontrarv turn of affairs, 
the soliciior of the crown protested against the jiuigment 
of the tribunal, and it was annulled. The Jesuits, being as 
much interested in tho puhlicadou of a lavouralde judgment 
as the Marquis of Aloina, were even more disappointed tliau 
he. In their despair, they published strange anecdotes, to explain 
the oppc^sitioii of the solicitor of the (‘town, thinking that the 
ftiure credit wouUl be given to their assertions asthemotivts 
that had induced him to lodge his protest we»e said to liave bieii 
futile. Such, howi^ver, was not the case, and the motives of the 
solicitor of the crown, which induced him to oppose the decision, 
were not based upon futile •fornurtilies of the law, but upon 
solid reasons well known at the time to every one. 

Carvalho had ordered the Viceroy of (Joa to send to Lisbon 
all the silverwork and precious stones that had belonged to 
St. Francis Xavier, but D. Maria sent tliem back without even 
wisjiing to see tlietn. This order of Carvalho is considered l)y 
many an impious sacrilege, whilst others are of opiniou time 
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if the articles were really intended for the public treasury and 
the relief of the necessities of the State, it would have been 
better to have employed tliem for this purpose than as a vain show 
upon tlie tornl) of the Saint. We are evcti told that ho had 
expunged from the Portuguese cnleixlar the names of the Pt)pe 
Gregory VII, Saint Igiiatiusof Loyola, Saint Francis Xavier, and 
Saint Francis of Borja ; the first for Ins ultramontane Ideas and the 
three saints for "having been Jesuits; a petty vengeance for 
a great statesman, and not at all likely to have been iu- 
duh^od in by him. 

By an edict of the 4th August 1766, Carvalho had pro- 
hibited tlio exportation of wines from ceitain provinces, iii 
favour of the Douro compan}^ which alone enjoyed tin* inonop()l3\ 
This was now abolished and liberty of comnieice rest«n'ed. 
The ministers of the Queen also chatiged some of Cntvalhos 
laws of inheritance ; but one of the measures most satisfaclmy 
to the public was the abolition of the famous company of the 
Grand Par^ and Maranhao, althougli that of "the Doiiro was 
allowed to continue. 


Among the many 
his fall, one became 
and by the events 

Attackfi on rurvalho. 
Royal Curnmihsi«»n to ex- 
umine him It is death. 
Tlie centitiary of it cele- 
brated in i*()ri!iiial in 
May I8S2, called the 
r’ombal ceiitiiiajy.*’ 


pamphlets written against Carvalho after 
celebrated by the reputation it obtained, 
which it occasioned. One Caldeiio ha,d 
been exiled by Carvalho, apd do iied, after 
his return to Portugal, to ohtrin the resti- 
tution of his j)roperty ; but his legal 
adviser, in lieu of confining himself to this 
point, v/rote a brochure, in wliich the 
puolic and private li’fe of Carvalho were 


equally attacked. The reply to this prodiiction consisted of a 
long apology for the ministers services, and terminated with 
an attack upon Caldeiro, describing him as a monster defiled 
by every crime. This rejoinder, as well as the pamphlet of 
Caldeiro which had provoked it, so incensed the Queen, that 


she piohihited her subjects from keeping or reading either of 
these productions, and imprisoned the ad^mcatesi?^ wlio l^ad 
compesed them. Tlie language of the decrees published to 
this etloct is excessively severe, as will appear from the following 
extract relating to Carvalho: — “Considering that the Marquis 
of Pombal, instead of confining himself to the subject of his 
writing, has endeavoured to make public certain secret negotia- 
tions effected during his ministry, hut without our permission ; 
that, in order to support his apology by entirely false facts. 


he has had the temerity to call in question- the certainty of the 


innocence of several persons of great qualities and virtues 
and of various conditions, persons whoso honour we order to 
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be, and to remain, restored ; lastly, that he has ptit forth unten- 
able proposilioiKS, repreliensible, aud even injurious to the 
"loiious memory of the king our master and father, at tlie same 
time also other acts and absurdities worthy of the most severe 
punisnment/’ 

But the severity of the Queen in sending two jnd^u's to Car- 
valho, wlio^was then more than eighty yt*ars old and in feeble 
health, for the purpose of subjecting him during several months 
to a vexatious examination, must be considered ciuel, and the more 
so as scarcely anyihing of importance could be elicired fiom birn, 
which was not already known. When tlie two judges arrived on 
the 9th October 1779, in the village of Pombal, they immediately 
went to the liouse of Carvallio, and, after seizing all tlu' p.ipers ho 
had in a cupb<»ard, read out to him the decico of "the 3id Sepr em- 
ber and the order the Que(‘n had sent liim to reply to the interro- 
gatory to which ho wars al><)iit to bo subjected. Carvalho listened 
respectfidly to this lectuie wltliout sliowiiig any sign of iin-asiness 
or sur[)iise ; reijrtning, in bis misfoitunc, and in s}>ii;e of his inilr- 
milies, yet some remnant of the courage which had animated him 
duihig the time of his areatness. 

This examination, the <locuments of wdiich are preserved in tho 
miriistiy of justice at Lisbon, bf*gan on the 9th October 1779, and 
]ast<‘d till tlie 1 otli January 17^0; but the confitlernial inten ri)gatory 
wliicli was held "after the ofli(!ial examination, is not dated. Tho 
fatigue and snlleiings of Carvalho had so overcome liim, (hat it 
J)ecauie stvera.1 times necessary to interrupt the intm'iogatory. 
Ills strength being well nigh exhaust('d, he rose during the last 
sitting, leant against tho table ami sanl «m a trembling voict' : — 
“1 linnibly beg pardon of in*. Maj<;,>ty the Queen, for all tbo mis- 
takes I may have committed ; I hope for ineicytrom that citunoncy 
W’itli which lier jM.ijesty is endowed After having utten d these 
words, he fell back into his chair, pale and exhausted. 1’he 
judges were not prepared for sucli a tcrminaliim ; such, however, 
is the instability of human aifairs, that the once great and proiul 
iiyiiistcr ajipeared humbled to the dust. 

Tlio replies of cy'arvalho weie delivered to the (loverrjinent. 
His enemies rejoiced and demanded a severe punishment. After 
much vacillation the Queey published the hiliowmg d<‘i'ree : — 

‘‘ After having come to the caa^cliisiciii, fiom just, motives whicli 
“ hav<‘ been set forth to us, that it w^mld not bi^ couvemiont to our 
royal service, for the Maiquis of Pomlail to letain any I aigi-r the 
“ employment of Secretary of State of the Adairs of the Kealm, 
and having thereon qommauded him only to leave our court and 
to retire to his estate of Pombal ; after such a trait of clemency 
we* could never have imr^ined that under the frivolotig pretox 
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“ of a replj' to a civil suit brought against him, he would have 
" the audacity to present the public with a hold apology for his min- 
‘‘istry, wliicli wulmd coudemucd by an edict of the 3rd September 
'^]77!b Ibiving since Unit time caused liim to 1)0 beard and 
‘‘ iiiturrogared on various pnitits of accusation instituted against 
‘^him, all liis i(‘pl]HS and tbo vaiious informations to wbicb they 
‘ gave lise, liave, instead of justifying liim, made bim jappear only 
‘‘ more guilty, andciave put bis crimes in a clearer light. Conse- 
‘•(pieiitly we have ordered an assembly of judges worthy of our 
‘V.onti«ieeee, to exainiin* tliik aflair witli the attention it deserves; 
“and they have, after mature deliberation, unanimously judged the 
i\huqu:s of Poinlial to be guilty and deserving of an exemplary 
“punishment. Having, however, regard for the advanced age of 
“ liie criminal, and for liis grave inlirmities, we have not tliouglit 
“proper to cause him to undergo the punishment he merits. 

‘ Taking into consideration onr clemency, moie than our justice, 
we liave yielded to llie prayers of the Marquis, wlio craved 
“ our p.iidoii, detesting bis boldness, bis excesses and liis ontiages. 
“We have done him the gracii to exempt liim from all allliclive 
“ pnni.sbnients and only command him to keep away from mIjis 
“court at a distance of at least eight leagues, until further orders 
“on onr part, without {uejudice, however, to the rights and just 
“ jnetentions of^ ouritn'asury and of our crown, which will subsist 
“in Ibeii eniireiy. All our subjects who may consider themselves 
“injured by the said Alaupiis, shall be allowed to insist not 
only 111)011 their rights, as to the ivsiitution of any property which 
“ they may have been deprived of, but also upon a plenary and 
“entire indemnification for all the troubles* wJiich they may liave 
“ sutfcied ; onr royal intention being only to exempt him from 
“ llio 'eftoOLive punislnnouts exacted by justice and by the huvs; 

‘ but not to injure in any way the interest of the offended parties 
“nor of our royal patiiniony ; so that all parties in general and 
“our lloyal Sjlicitors will liave full liberty to employ competent 
“ means against the House of the said AJaiquis either during his 
“ life time, or after bis dealb, " ^ 

“Tiie preS'Uit decree will be registered by our Council, which 
“ will take care to get it executed, and copies sent to all the tribu- 
“ rials, and to the other places wlierje our decree of the 3rd Sep- 
“ temlier 1779 has been published,, and to make it known to all 
“ the Koyal solicitors.'^ 

“Done in our palace of Qu^lus on the sixteenth August 1781/' 

“ I, THE QUEEN.” 
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In consequence of the interrogatory^ the life of Carvnlho was 
for a long time in the greatest danger, but towards the end of 
February 1781, his heiikh improved perceptibly owing to a new 
course of treatment. But the teiiihle blow of the decree of the 
JGtli August was felt by him the more heavily, oi» account of 
the doubts raised therein against his probity, which he had l)elioved 
lo be beyond all supicion and against which the interrogatory 
could piove nothing. His soul revolted aigainst this deeiv^e, 
which was a mockery, Jiffording him the grace of a few days 
in order to have afleiwards the rigAt of declaring him a State 
criminal. Having, liowever, recovered a little from this sliock, he 
mustered his remaining courage, and, making a last effort to clear 
his character, wrote the memoir, Peng to do recurso feito a Sere^ 
nistsima liainUA D. Maria, in which ho explaified in a detailed 
and lucid manner how he had acqtiired aJl his property. 'J'liis 
piece of justification, inloresting as it was, did not liave the de- 
sirc<l success, because the writer of it having already been con- 
demned, nobody caied to hear his defence. 

('arvallio .snivived this new disappointment yet ten months 
move, and they were months of uninterrupted suffering. He 
(lied at last, on llie 8th May 1782, in his retreat at Pombal. In 
his last hour bo was not abaii<lone<l by bis friends, and D, 
Fiauci.sco do Lemos, Bishop of Coimbra, solaced him to the end. 
As soon as CJarVallio had expired, his moital remains were cou' 
veyed to the chuich of Sr. Anthony, and placed in a sarcopliagiis 
covered •with black vJjlvet. The funeral ceremonies were per- 
formed by the bishop ju.st named with the co-operation of the 
clergy of In's whole diocese ; and Fr. Joaqnim do Santa Catharina 
pronounced an oration, the ct>ntents and style of wdiicli were both 
worthy of*the great man who was the subject of it. The*follow- 
ing epitaph is also due to the pen of I). Francisco de Lemos 

0 Tempora. 0 Mores, 

V ir Incompjarabilis Marchio 
Pombalensis Qui Academnim 
Cuhnbricensevi Decern Abltinc Annia 
A stereo re Erexit, Mortnus Est. 

Jpsa Vero Academia JSeque lieqaiem Dixit 
Fdia Iniq^issima 
Oh / Jacubeorp,m / 1 
Pravissimae Relujioais Pedisseqaa* 

Caxas Joseplio Prtmo Hie lacet 
ILle MiQiiater 

Toto Qai (Junctis Notus la Orhe Fait 
Mortiiiia Ecce Hilet, Sua Vera Fata Loquualur. 

Ipao Majurem Tevq ora Nulla Dahant. 
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The bishop was right, and, although a century has now elapsed, 
Portugal has not yet produced another man who might be com- 
pared to the minister of I). Josd After the death of Carvalho 
eveiyhody forgot him ; his friends, who were enjoying fbe riches* 
with which he hud overwhelmed them, no longer spoke of him, 
and his fuiiiily resided in Lisbon, so that the exile to which he 
had been subjected in life, appeared to oppress Inm eve,y in death. 
'J’he repose of this** great man was troubled once ; only, however, 
to rol) him ! When the French General Massena had entered 
the hamlet of Pombal, some wretches wtoit to the church of 
St, Anthony to deprive tlie skeleton of Carvalho of its gar- 
ments, its sword, its spurs, and scattered its bones about the 
floor of tlie church. This profanation was not known until 
accidently discovered some lime afierwaids by a relative of Car- 
valho who had paid a visit to the church, and, immediately 
colhcting tlie bones, had them placed in a coffin, even more 
modest than the first. 

T1 »e honour ot bringing back the bones of Carvalho to the 
capital ill which he had been bom, and which ho had n built, 
is duo to his grandson 1). Sehastiao, Maixpns of Pomhal, who, ai’tor 
exhibiting them in the cathedral, had tliem deposited in tlie chinch 
of Our Lady of Meicy iu Lisbon, where the iniiiiicipality had 
given them a honoiuablc reception, and the Canon Alariens Fenao 
delivered a lemarkahle speech, passing over the faiflts ami dwell- 
ing chiffly upon the virtues of the famous minister of I), Jose. 

Jiut the greatest honours were paid to the memory of vJarvallio 
by the piildic demonstrations wliieli took place on the 7th, 8tli 
and 9ili of May 1882 to c doiirate the Ponibal centenaiy. 'J.’ln so 
tlisplays took place simultaneously not only in the Capital ('f 
Portugal, but also at C<iiinbra, Oporto, Santarern, 'J'homar and 
other towns. In Lisbon the festivities began on the 0th with 
the opening of tlm exhibition of drawings, paintings and sculp- 
tures, licld in the poly technical school and executed by stinhmt.s 
only. On the 7th au academical congies.s \vh,r inatiguiated at 
wliich the representatives of all the secondary ^yjid collegiate 
schools were p'esent. On the 8tli the foundation stone of a statue, 
to be erected l>y national subscription to Sfbastido Jof^d de 
Carvalho e Mello, the great minister of the king D. Jose, w^as 
laid in the presence of tiic reigning sovereign, the queen, the minis- 
ters, the diplomatic corps and a crowd amounting to a thousand 
spectators, but about 30,000 partook in the civic procession, con- 
sisting of the working population, educational institutions of both 
sexes, corporations, municipal officers, <&c. Triuinjihal arches adorned 
the etrectg-and illuminations transformed piglit into day. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that although the Portuguese 
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are not directly indebted to the administration of Carvalho for 
the liberal and democratic institutions they at present eiijoy, 
he nevertheless woiked for these, whilst endeavouring to break 
down the power of the nobility in order to enhance that of the 
king, who was to rule by the support of the people only. The 
merits of this groat minister consisted in the abolition of the 
time-honoured, hut absurd, privileges of the aiistocracy, which otjly 
a man of his ainhicity and perseverance coiild Infve efl'octed in times 
when the principles of equality were yeji unknown to the Portugm s**, 
and tlie citizens were separated fiom each other hy the barriers 
of class distinctions which he alone was able to remove. He 
prepareil all tbc conditions which lead to cnlighteiinient, by ex- 
tirpating fanati^iisin, emancipating the nation ,fioin the ga lii g 
yoke ()f })riest-ciaf‘t, and granting it the boon of public instruction 
l)y multipl\ ing schools, and refoi ming the univeisity of Coimbia. 
lie csrabli.slu'd a poweiful, honest, cind simple financial a<lminis- 
tration ; ev('ry branch of the (iovernnu nt fill his poweiful hand ; 
ho rohuilt Lislxift, and desired to make the country, wdiich ho loved, 
great. Ho was a g<)od administrator, hut not a great legis- 
lato*r or political economist in tlie present acceptation of the 
terms. Tlie seven* means whicli he sometimes employed to ac- 
complish his d(\signs, were, how'cvcr, totally unscrupulous, and 
savoured of barbarism. * • 

• E. Reuatsek. 



Art. V.— TEIE ARSTOCRACY OF BEIIAR. 

O NE of tlic sig^iifioaiit features of the econotuic condition of 
Jithar is the distribution of a great portion of tlie lauds of 
the pioviiice amongst a fotv llajcs— litijes which trace their 
origin from the most ancient times. The territorial extent of these 
Rajes is about a clear third of the area of the whole province, and 
the number of people dwelling in this area is about that propor- 
tion of the whole |)opulation of Behar. Compared with native 
States governed by trihutaiy piinccs, the Bebar Rajes occupy a 
place but little inferior, a.s regards either the extent of their terri- 
tory, tlie uuml)er of their ryots, or the amount of their income. As 
regards income, the Maharajah of Bat bhangah w<juld r.-ink below 
only a dozen, and above all the rest, of the three or four liundretl 
tiilmlary Native princes of India. In the whirligig of tinu', 
revolutions have succeeded revolutions, dynasties have followed 
dynasties; the Hindus have given away to the Afghans; the Afghans 
have had in their turn to give way to the Moghuls ; the Moghuls 
to the Etiglish ; but, as far as authentic records, show, some of 
these ancient Rajes stand unshaken amidst the ruins of time. 
They aie now all revenue-paying estates under the Bt'rnmuent 
Settlement, like the other zemindaries of Bengal and Behar, hut 
though, under our present dead level system, the rights and privi- 
leges of tiieir prescut owners are no greater than those of ordi- 
nary Zviuiudats, the remoteness of their origin, the vasti.ess of their 
territory, and their princely incomes, secure for them a position 
of influence and prestige which is undoubtedly much higlier than 
that of an ordinary zemindar. Whether for good or for evil, the in- 
fluence of tliese Rajahs must always be great ; *tie people who have 
been over accustomed to look up to them as lords-naramouut of the 
soil, cannot now, in these days of levelling, forget the respect due 
to their persons ; the mutual good offices of centuries closely bind 
together landlord and tenant, and if to this we ad<], a.s in 
the case of the Dumraou Raj, the feehng of clanship which exists 
between the Raja and the majority of his tenants, we can easily 
guess how it is that these Ibijas are still able to maintain, 
in the eyes of the people, a considerable amount of their ancient 
prestige. 

Some . account of these Rajes may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the CalciiUt Review, and we turn, without furtlier 
preface, to give a abort sketch of one ofdbem in the present issue. 
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The Hutwa Raj. 

The Rajas of Hutwa, are of the same caste as the Rajas of 
Benares, i. c., Goutami Brahmins, or, as they are popularly called, 
Babhuns, or Bhiiiuhar Babhuns. The Babhuns aie very numer- 
ous in Behar. They are not found in any number west of Benares, 
and the few of them who may be met witli in the other districts 
of the N(j^th-West Provinces, Oudo and the Punjab, can be 
distinctly traced as migrations from Behar 'I'Jieir origin is much 
disputed. They themselves claim to be Sarwaria Brahmins ; 
Buchanan Hamilton makes them SuicSlidwipas ; elsewhere, as in 
Palamu, they claim to be Rajputs. Mr. Magrath thinks that 
they were a low Aryan race who were brou^dit into close contact 
with the Rajputs, probably in some of their struggles for supre- 
macy, and, not being allowed to intermarry or^form one people 
with them, liave ac(juired a pseudo-respect ability by pretending 
that they are Brahmins. Tho Collector of Sanin says that the 
most probable account' of their oiigin is, that they were tho 
children of Brahmin girls and Rajput fatheis (vide {Statistical Re- 
porter, Vol. XL, pp. 4S & 2i7). The last two theories will not 

fitaiwl criticism, Tho offspring of a Bialmiiu girl and Rajput father 
would be of very inferior caste; and, if the Balihuus were of 
low Aryan origin, as Mr. Magratli tlurnght they were, tliey could, 
by no ])o.‘^sil>ility, have attained to that high position amongst 
tho Hindus whifih they now uiulouhtedly occupy. T)r. Rajeudra Lai 
J\litra, in his notice of the Bislicn Talukdars of Oudo, in a recent issue 
of this Lteview^ says tflat the Hutwa Rajas are descended from 
tho same common progenitor with these Talukdars, i, e., from the 
.same. common Bialimiu father ; hut a inoiher of the Vaisliya caste. 

evi<lencc for tliis position is not given. It the learned doctor 
means to *say that all tlic Babhuns of Behar are tlius deseKiiuled, 
it would ])lace thcoiigiu of the caste almn.st within historical times. 
Tliis would he nearly unique in the legends of the formation of the 
]>re'^eiit Hindu castes, and though the caste ot Bahlnius is not 
considered very ancient, it has yet around it a halo of antiquity 
)^hich would he utterly wanting if the caste had originated within 
comparatively recent and historical times. If the learned doctor 
means to say tliat the Hutwa family alone is thus descended, it 
would be very surprising ^indeed that tbe other and the best 
amoTigst the caste of Babhuns should regard it as one of them 
and their equal. The account adopted by the Babhuns themselve.s, 
is that certaii^ Brahmins deserted their legitimate duties ot prayex', 
praise and alms-taking, for husbandry, and became the ancestors 
of the Babhun.s, or zemindary Brahmins 

The following is the, legendary account of tlieir origin, as 
cufteutly given by others than Babhuns. On one. occaaiouj 
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Jarasiuilliu, tlie famous king of Magadha, wishing to feed four 
lakhs of Brahmins, found, after he had collected all, that they 
were quite unable to consume the food he l>ad co‘>ked. Hethereforo 
sent out and gathered together persons of all castes, and decorated 
them with the sacred thread. These he compelled to eat his 
supper as Brahmins, and the Bahhun caste is said to be descended 
from these manufactured Bralunins. The legend, the authen- 
ticity of wlncli is# stoutly denied hy the Bahliuns, varies in 
different parts of Behar, though the diffeieni stories agree iu 
the main. The other accotftil is, that, on one occasion, dara- 
sindhu, wishing to perform some religious ceremony, ordoied 
his Dewan to collect a lakh of Brahmins. This task the Dewau 
was unable to accomplish ; so he introduced a nnmher of persons 
of otlier castes, who were invested with the sacred thVead and placed 
before the king as genuine Brahmins. From these spurious 
Brahmins the Bahliuns are said to have descended. 

Now we have the following facts: — 1st That the Bahhnnsare 
only to he found in any numl>ers in tlie Maghadhades*ha, the country 
of Budhism, and every thing points to this being the place of 
their origin ; 2nd, That the word Babhun is tl)c Prakrit corrup- 
tion of the word Brahmin, and is oftentimes used in aeonieniptuous 
sense to signify degraded and low Biahmius, and would l>e applied 
to those who liave forsaken the true faith of tlie J3rahinins. 3/v/. 
That the Babb un% call themselves Goutami Bralunins, thus clearly 
indicating their connexion with Biulha Goutanni'; and they 
themselves admit that they had foisaken the original duties 
of Brahmins, and betaken tlnunselves to husbandry. In other 
words, that there was a, change in their faith, ith. That the 
tradition shows that all the Brahmins of Behar became dc- 
giador> and came to form a separate caste ; first, 'by eating 
the dinner of Jarasindhu, the foe of Krisna (a name which 
wo may take, as set down in the legend, for the name of one 
of the earliest Budhistic kings of Maghadha), or hy performing 
some religious ceremony for liim ; secondly, by '^ome early attempt, 
on account of achang of leligion, to do away with the Biahrnanical 
system of caste. 5th, That all the i)ure Bralf^ins now to be 
found in Behar, came from Gour, Milhila, Kanouj, &c., and there 
are no such Brahmins as Maghadha Brahmins. All these theo- 
ries indicate tliat, after the Brahmins had succeeded in expelling 
Budhism, and re-estaldishing themSelves in Behar, they came to 
regard the Brahmins of Magadha, who had given in, to a certain 
extent, to the order of tbings established by Budhism, and 
betaken themselves to secular pursuits, with a certain amount of 
contempt, and placed them in a lower order than themselves, by 
intexdicting marriages and refusing to partake of their cooked food 
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Nor did these Babhuns, who appear to have l>een then, as they 
are uow, the landed aristocracy of Rehar, cfire very iifiiich for the 
recovery of their Brahininical dignity. Wherever there was no 
finch ready yielding, as among the Bndhistic priests of Behar 
of tile day, a certain amount of sacerdotal influence came to be 
left. This was how, we helieve, the Oyalis of Gya succeeded 
in retaining their power, until, by a process of incorporation, they 
were invehjtcd witii a ceitain amount of quasi-Rrahminical »au- 
fhority by the Brahmins themselves. It appeafs to us, therefore, 
that th(» Rahluins are those Bnihodu^ (with whom ilierc possibly 
was a certain admixture of Rajputs) who were either converted 
to the Bndhistic faith, or chose to live under the Budhistic system 
witli a changed status. 

Wo have entered in limine into this long digression on the 
origin of the Bahliiin caste, as tliree of the principal Raj families of 
Behar, and also the gicat body of the landed aristocracy of Behar, 
belong to this caste, and the earlier history of some of these families, 
i. e.^ tlie genealogical portion, throws some light in illustration 
of tlie present tfteoiy of their origin. 

To return to our present suhject. Tlie earlier accounts of the Hiit- 
wa*Raj arc V(‘ry im agre, 'I’hc present Raja trac(‘S his origin from 
a long line of anoestois whom he counts up to 101 d(‘gri"(‘S above 
{vide Hunter's Statistical Reporter, Vol. XI, 308). We bavc tbe 
names giveii in^a genoalooieal table ann(‘xed *»s av exhibit in the 
great Hutwu cas<‘ of 1801. Juid tifierwards puiilislied in the form 
of a pamphlet in 1<S7(). From this we h'arn that the patro- 
ns mic the earliei Rajas was “ which in the Kith descent 

was changed to Siidia, in the 83rd to Mull," and in the 87th to 
“Sahi." Some of these must he vc^if apocryphal personages, 
indeed ; fo;*, allowing even an average of 25 years tor each Ijfe, the 
earliest Raja would he 25 centuries older than the present one, 
and this would cairy us hack some six or seven centmi(‘.s l)(‘fore the 
Chiistian era, whereas tlie ])a.mphleteer tells us that the lOth 
llaja received his title of Sinha” fiom the Emperor of Belhi. 

The earliest Muliamadan king of Delhi wlio had anything to 
<4o with Behar, wa.s Kntlaidin, wliose Gtmeral, BakliMr Kliilji, seized 
the town of Behar in 1200 A. D. Neither Bakiiar Khilji, nor 
his master, Kutbudin, bail time or leisure to apply liimseU < ^ tlm 
internal administration of tJie country, much less to r- .o th^ 
services of, and to confer a new.title a nativ(‘ eliK ^ !-> o- . > 
outlying district, wliicli possibly never came mid ’ !o 
Kutbudin, tlm slave-king, did not, again assinn ■ In* 
^‘Emperor." Eitlier, tlieiofore, the family tradition on widen, 
doubtless, the pamphlet is based, must be given up as hopeless ; or 
tbe. absurdity assumed tbaft 85 geuei’ations succeeded iu th^e course 
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of four or five centuries. Possibly some Rajas might have been 
very short-lived ; it is also possible, that the list includes the 
names of some collateral branches living in commensality with 
the reigning Raja. It ^Yo^lld therefore he a hopeless task, from 
a bare list of names, to fix the dates of any of the Rajas. The 
sunnuds, &c., if forthcoming, might liave been of much use in this 
respect ; but the earlier records of this Raj, were either destroyed 
or taken away by the rebel Maharajah Fateh Sinha \vidc High 
Court Judgment ifi the case of Babii Tilakdhari Sabi vs. Maha- 
rajah Rajendra Pratap Sahi),^ We do not mean to say that this 
Genealogical list, wind), we believe, went on unimpeached in the 
Higii Court, and uliimalely in the Privy Council, in the case quoted 
above, should be regarded as fictitious. In India, every class of 
people, prince or, peasant, can trace their pedigree, to the remot- 
est tinns, and the names, as they stand, are generally found 
to be correct. The present list would also stand the test of 
liistorical sifting, if tlie “ Seins ” and some of the “Sinhas"' 
were placed in pre-Muhamadau times, and the family tiadiiiou 
of the Ifilll Rjya receiving the title of “Sinha from the Em- 
peror of Delhi were given up. 

We give this list below 

1. Raja Par Sein. 

2. Raja Sunsor Sein. 

3. Raja Bhora Sein. 

4. Raja And Sein. 

5. Raja Run Sein. 

6. Raja Shankar Sein. 

7. llaja lUniwan Sein. 

8. Raj.i Jngannath Sein. 

9. Jhija Thakur Sein. 

10. R ja Radar Sein. 

11. Raja Jag rnp Sein, 

12. Raja Man Sein. 

13. Raja Snjan Sein. 

14. Raja I-iachmaii Sein. 
la. Raja N urban Sein. 

16. Raja Jagat Siuha. 

17. Raja Auiar Sinha. 

18. Raja Chevn Sinha. 

19. Raja Bharat Sinha. 

20. Raja Siingrani Sinha. 

21. Raja A imp Sinha. 

22. Raja Mardaii Siuha. 

23. Raja C/iieyt Sinha. 

24. R-aja Rudha Sinha. 

25. Raja Thakur Sinlia, 

26. Raja Dabru Sinha. 

27. Raja Basauii Siuha. 

28. Raja’Auup Sinha. 


29. Raja Bhnpat Siuha. 

30. Raja Iloosil Sinha. 

31. Raja Nilkant Sinha. 

32. Raja Jag<ii8 Sinha. 

33. Raja , Bahadur Siuha, 

34. Raja Kanin Sinlia. 

35. Raja Ogra Sinha. 

36. Raja Anehal vSiuha. 

37. Baja Sobha Sinha. 

3H. Raja A hud Sinha. . 

39. Raja Kanak Sinha. 

40. Raja Bhora Sinha. 

41. Raja Sukram Sinha. 

42. Raja Bakht Siuha. 

43. Baja Be^tki Siuha. 

4 4. Raja Bhaui Siuha. 

45. Raja Ratnu ^aha. 

46. Bi»j‘^ NiharSiuha. 

47. Baja Vatan Sinha. 

48. Baja Mandil Sinha. 

49. Raja Giilal Sinha. 

50. Raja Bhubal Siuha. 

61. Raja Kharag Siuha, 

52. R;r a Itch a Sinha. 

53. Raja Govind Sinha. 

54. Raja Buddat Sinha. 

55. Raja Bhim Sinha. 

56. Ra/a Gaur Prosliad Sinba. 
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57. Paja Sunaor Sinha. 8G. 

68. ttaja Hailoo Siului# 87. 

69. liaja Nil Siiiha. 

CO. Sariup Siuha. 68. 

61. Raja i^alwaut Siiiba. 

62. ]^aja Udhai* Siiiha. 89. 

63. iiaja Beiutsi diuba. 

64. liaja Hal Siuba. 90. 

65. Raja J^awal iSiiiba. 

66. Raja Laskar ISiiilia. 91, 

67. Raja Sattotur Siiiha- 

68. Raja Jut Siuba. « 

69. Kaja Seon.ith Sitiha. 92. 

70. Raja Aiiclial Siuba. 

71. Raja Kinijal Siuba. 

72. R ja Nil bbar Siriba. 93. 

73. Raja Uaw;ul,vSiuba. 

74. Raja Pirtbipal Siuba. 94. 

75. Raja ^iaiiliaraii Siuba. 

76. Ibija Ris«?eu Siuba. 

77. Jiaja ('liaiiciau Siuba. 96. 

78. Raj I Ivcsiini Siuba. 97. 

79. Raja Siiblui!? Siuba. 98, 

80. R.ga Lobul Siiiba. 99. 

81. « R.tja Haul Naraiii Siuba, 

82. Raja Sui a j Siuba. 100. 

83. Raja Jai Mall. 

84. Raja Reitab Mall. 101. 

85. Raja Uulab^Malli. 


Maharajali Kalian Mall. 

Miibaraj Klieni Karan Sabi 
Ballad ur. 

Maharajah Bbnpat Sabi 
Bahadur. 

Maharajah Sangrani Sabi 
Bahadur. 

Maharajali Rudar Sabi 
Baliadur. 

Maliarajj^i Gandarp Sabi 
Bahadur, alias ilamir Sabi 
Bahadur. 

Mahara jali Mirpat Sabi 
Bahaa 11 r, alias Tribhuban 
Sabi Baliadur. 

Maharajah Ilaidbal Sabi 
Ballad ur» 

Mahaiajali Har Goviud Sabi 
Bahadur. 

Maharajali Ju bra j Sabi Bahadur. 

Mab.iruj.ili Cliet Sabi Balmdur. 

IMaliarajah Karcal Sabi Bahadur, 
Mabarajab Sirdar Salii Bahadur. 

Mabaiaj.ib Fateh Sabi 
Bahadur. 

Maliurajab Chatter Dbari Sabi 
B.diadur. 

Maharajah Rajinder Brutab Sbui 
BaliRlur.« 


It will a|)pear from the above, tliat the title of Maharaja was 
first coijferred on Kasyan Mall, ilic SCtli Raja, and the title 
of Malianija Bahadur on Khern Kara Sabi, tlie 87tli. Of these 
earlier Rajas, the only tradition now <ixtant, is that Parganali 
Supah, which now forms a portion of the Raj, was acejuired by 
JMaharaja ^^ubraj Sahi, the great great grandfather of Ahdiaraja 
Fateh 8ahi, the rebel, by conquest from Rajah Kabul Muhamad 
of Bhaddariali, who was killed in the fight. Maharajah Fateh 
Siuha’s date is well known, lie was a rebel against the British 
Grovenimciit in 1767. Allowing 30 years for each generation, 
we come to about the reign of Jehangir. At that date, however, 
JBchar enjoyed a degree of internal tranquillity which had not 
fallen to its lot at any time previous since the Muhamadan conquest, 
and it would appear improbable that a Hindu Raja could, with 
impunity, have killed a Muliamadaii^chief in battle, and wrest from 
him a portion of his estates,* The tradition, however, appears 
to be ill some degree authentic, from the fact of Perganah Supah 
still forming a* portion of the Hutwa Raj, and the lineal descendants 
of Raja Kabul Muhamad, who are still living in the destroyed 
citadel; having in their family a like tradition with respect to 
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the ruin of their fortune. The tradition loses its apparent ahsur-^ 
dity, if we suppose that Jubraj Sahi flourished about the earlier 
part of the reign of the Emperor Akbar, and Raja Kabul Muhamad 
of Bhaddaiiali, whom he is said to have killed in battle, and whose 
citadel he h said to have taken and destroyed, was an Afghan 
noble, who was either a partisan of the Bengal king of North 
Behar, or one of the rebellious Muhamadan chiefs, who had 
then raised their standard of rebellion in South Behar. Kabul- 
Muhamad would thus have been piinished in the interests of the 
Emperor of Delhi, and Mr.harajah Jubraj Sinha, would retain 
Parganab Supah, as a reward of his valour, with the Emperor's 
consent. 

Maharaja Sirdar Sahi, the immediate predecessor of Fateh 
Sahi, is said to have invaded the principality of Mnjhauli, and 
to have demolished their ff<irh (fortiess). 1'his must have been 
during the time of the temporary Afghan misrule that ensued 
after the assassination of Hiabat Jang, about tlie close of the 
Vicero)"alty of Ali Verdi Khan. It is said that one of the 
conditions on which Sirdar Sahi made peace with the Alajlnmli 
Raja, was that the latter was not to go about with niHhans 
(flags) and drums (daukas) ensigns of Uajusliip, until he had 
retaken these by force from the Hosiarpur (Hutwa) Rajas; 
and that the Majhaull chiefs, though they are jet popui'cirly 
known as Rajas,* still go about conforming to tho condition of 
this, what they should deem, ignominious treaty. 

The authentic history of Raj Hosiarpur-, or Hutwa, cominonces 
with the time of Maharajah Fateh Sahi. Fateh Salii’s lot was cast 
in troubled times. The Muhamadan power was fast declining, and the 
Englisli government was not yet firmly established in the iand. 
Shah Ailam, the last of the AJoghuls, the Imperial wande»-er, had, by 
his repeated invasions, done more to unsettle the affairs of Bcihar, 
than to gain any advantage for himself. He had been incited 
to these attempts, by some of tbo chief zemindars, amorjgst others 
Balwant Sinha of Benares, a relation and friend of Fateh Sabi's 
family. Mir Casin/s attempt at uprooting the British power had, 
like other attempts of the kind, signally faiipd.,,«fc1)d Colonel Cliv'o 
had only thus obtained for his master the East India Company, 
the Dowany of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The administiation 
of affairs in Behar was vested in a jvhnt council of Europeans 
and natives, and when, at the end of the year 1767. the Revenue 
Collector of Sircar Sarun demanded rents on behalf of the C^)?n- 
pany, Fateh Sahi not only refused to pay them, but gave fight 
to the Company’s troops wlio were sent against him in conseqm^iice, 
and it was not withoUi> mucli difficulty that these troops succeeded 
in expelling him from Hosiarpur. The revenue of the district of 
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Hosiarpur was then farmed out to one Govinflrain ; but Fateh 
Sahi, who had retired into the jungles bor<leriiJg on the tluiii 
independent dominions of the Vizier of Oude and the proviuco 
of Bohur, watched every opportunity of making raids into the 
district, to plunder the villages and stop th-c collections of revenue. 
The unsettled state of the country, his easy access to the terri- 
tories of an independent prince, where British troops were unable 
to pursue him, and where a part of his zemindaries was situated, 
the impenetrable jungle which surrounded the place, Bag Jng- 
gini, to which he had removed his ffimily residence, the collusion 
of the amils of the Vizier of Oude, who liad in these parts 
the cliarge of collecting his revenue, hut above all, the attach- 
ment of the subjects to their expelled Raja, and their dislike of 
a Government farmer, all contributed to favot Ids designs, and 
he kept the country around in a state of terror, and the British 
authorities constantly on the alert. In 1772, in one of tliese raids, 
Govindrani, the Government farmer, was put to death, and the 
revenue collections came to a standstill. The Collector of Sircar 
Sarun, which included in it the then district of Ho.siarpur, find- 
ing that the rents could not bo collected so long as Fateh Sabi 
remained in th.it situation, recommended that he should be induced 
to come in on the promise of au allowance being made llilU 
by Govenunont. Govindram’s murder was. for^dven on Fateh 
Hahi’s solemnlyMonyiiig any knowle<lge of the transaction, and 
tin* Collector’s recommendation in his belialf acceded to. Fateh 
Salii thu^ came to PiTtna, and, on an allowance being fixed for 
his maintenance, promised to remain quietly with his family at 
Hosiarpur, • 

The revenue district of Hosiarpur, wliicli appears to have 
l)eeii conftrminous with the present sub-divisions of Sewan 
and Gopalganj, was then under tlie charge of one Mir Jhum- 
mal, who was styled Superintendent of Government Revenue, 
and the Hutwa Raj estates, after being kept under seer (direct) 
management by Government for a year, was let out in farm, and 
tl^is time, not to «a stranger, but to one of the family, Basanb 
Sahi, a cousin of •Maharaja Fateh Sahi, on the security of the 
unfortunate Raja Cheyt Sinha of Benares, the victim of Warren 
Plastings. The turbulent digposition of Fateh Sahi did not long 
allow him to remain in this condition of quietude. AVithin two 
months he withdrew again from the country and commenced 
anew his carger as a border freebooter. Constant complaints 
now began to be received at the Central Board of Patna, from 
the officers entrusted \yith the collections, of the various depre- 
dations committed by Fnteh Sahi, and in the beginning- of May 
1775, the Provincial Council^ which had now taken the ‘place of 
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the Central Board, received information that Basant Sahi and 
Mir Jhiimraal had been both killed by him, in a night attack 
^vhich lie had made on them at a place called Jadupur, a 
short distance from Hosiarpur, and 12 miles from Barrahganj. 
Two companies of sepoys under Lieutenant Erskine, IGth Battalion 
of Bengal sepoys, were then at a short distance, but, though they 
immediately set out in pursuit, Faleh Sahi conducted his move- 
ments with such celerity, thiit he had fled to his retreat of Bag 
Juggini jungle, with his bonty, before any information of his 
inovemonts was received. “Fateh Sahi had now under him a 
trained body of horsemen ami matchlockmen, and his followers 
had been swollen by the addition of fakeers and banditti. The 
whole country around Bag Juggini was brought under contribu- 
tion by him, and* Lieutenant Erskine gave it as his opinion to the 
Provincial Council of Patna, tliat unless a hotly of troops were to 
follow and drive him out of Beg Juggini jungle, ho (Fateh Sahi) 
would prove a pest to the iniiabitants around, and that there 
were so many entrances to this jungle, that it would take at 

least a battalion of sepoys to block them up aud pursue 

Fatoli Sahi with any prospect of success. The Provincial 

Council of Patna had then for its chief, Mr. Isaac Sage, who, 

with his four colleagues, Messrs. Simeon Droz, Ewan Law, Edward 
Golding aud William Young, recommended, in their letter, dated 
llftli June 1775, to the Honorable Warren Hastings, Governor- 
General aud Council of Revenue, tluit as Fateh Sahi had taken 
protection in the dominion.s of Nawab Asopli-ud-/)owla of 
Oude, and as it was not practicable to seize his person witliout 
the assistance of the Nawab’s Fauzdj\r in the Goruckpur district, 
the Nawab should be written to, through Mr. Bristow, the then 
British Resi<lent at the Court of Oude, to render such' assistance. 
Accordingly the Governor-General and Council wrote to the 
Nawab of Oude and Mr. Biistow tlrat the persons found to be 
concerned in the murder might be apprehended. But though 
there was a seeming compliance with this request, it appears 
that nothing definite was done, or could he done, for the arrest 
of Fateh Sahi. Lieutenant Hardiuge, then ufUitioned at Bara- 
ganj, was sent in pursuit with a body of sepoys of the 5th Battalion. 

His instructions were to co-operate with Syed Mtihamad, the 
Fauzdar of Goruckpur, for the arrest of Fateh Sahi, and on 
no account to act as the principal. Lieutenant Hardiuge and 
his detachment remained for seven days in Syed Muhainad’s 
camp, in hourly expectation of coming to close quarters with the 
rebel ; and when Mr. Hardingo persuaded the Syed to inarch within 
a hundred and fifty yards of the rebel’s intrenchments, think- 
ing that* an effort to seize the rebel would then be inevitr.ble, 
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Syed Muhamad’s troops stopped short, anil would not advance 
a yard towards the jungle. At this juncture, Mr. Hardinge received 
a message from Syed Muhamad Khan, telling him that the 
attack would be deferred till the next morning. It was, however, 
afterwards found that Syed Muhamad was then engaged in 
settling his revenue matters with the rebel, aiid Lieutenant Hard- 
inge, thinking that his instructions were to assist in the arrest of 
Fateh Sabi, and not to collect revenue for tli^e Nawab, at once 
returned to Baragaon, with his detachment, in disgust. He, however, 
found the rebers position so strong, that he wrote to Mr. 
Simeon Droz. who had then succeeded Mr. Isaac Sage, as chief 
of the Provincial Council of Patna, that, to ensure success, 
he must liave a greater force than that which he then commando<l, 
as also a gun. The .*-ea.S()n of the year was then«too far advanced 
to despatch a military force for a fn-sli attempt to seize Fateh 
Sahi, but Lieutenant Hardinge was in.strncte<l to surprise him, 

if he possibly could, and to issue a proclamation offering a reward of 
Rupees 10,000 {o any person who should either apprehend him 
or point out tlie place of Itis residence. 

In the inoantime, the Nawab of Oude was written to, to 
farm out the portion of the Hosiarpur Zemindary comprised 
in his domains on a fair and eiinitahlc adjustment of rent, or 
at a new and equitable valuation, to the farmer with whom the 
rest of the zemiiidaries situated in Britisn tenaitory had been 
settled, and* Captain Coxe, then commanding a battalion at 
Hagaha, Avas instructed to hold himself leady to inarch with 
his battalion to Ooriickpur, and to use liis utmost endeavours, 
in conjunction with the Nawal/s force, both to apprehend Fateh 
Sahi and to put the person to whom they miglit be granted 
by the I^awab in possession of the Hosiarpur zemiydaries. 
Nothing, however, appears to have been done, and at the end of the 
year 1781. we find Fateh Sahi still at large, the terror of the 
surrounding country ; and the local autliorities were afraid 
to grant Ids lands to tlie next Indr, Bahii Mohesh Datt Sahi, 
the son of Basant Sahi, lest he should obstruct the collections, 
and repeat towards the son, the same atrocities which lie hail 
perpetrated on the fatlicr. 

With the return of a settled state of things, Fateh Sahi, 
though still at large, and apparently in enjoyment of thatpoition 
of his zemiiidaries wldcli was sHiiaiefl in the district of Gonickpur, 
in the domiidons of the Nawab of Oude, ceased to inspire the ter- 
ror he had done in the beginning of his career as a freeliooter and 
rebel. For some years afterwards, it appears, it was the constant 
endeavour of his sons* to regain the good-will of the British autho- 
rities, and to recover theii^ lost putrimony. In 1790 or J792, oua 
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of bis sons, the youngest, came forward with a petition before Mr. 
Montgomerie, the Settlement Officer of Sircar Sarun, to be allowed 
to settle for the revenue of the Hosiarpur flaj, on behalf of Fateh 
Salii's line. Tlie claim was treated as inadmissible. In 1808, 
Fateh Sabi, either in a fit of repentance, or, as appears most 
probable, from a desire to forward the claims of liis sons to 
the Ilosiarnur Raj, thiriking that the sins of the father would 
not bo visited on the sons, became tufiikeer and gave up even 
his rioruckpur property to his family. His wife and his four 
sons then apolied to the iBritisli Government for the restora- 
tion of the Raj and the allowances out of it ; and the ap- 
plication was respected by Government. Further on, in 1816, and 
again in 1821, we fiiid that Areomurdbun Sabi, one of tb»"se 
sons, made simihvr claims by petition. In June, 182.0, the great 
grandson of Fateh Sahi, brought a regulor suit fur tbo recov- 
ery of the Rn] ; l»ut the suit was dismissed as barred by limi- 
tation. A similar claim appears to have been again set up for 
the last time in 18-48, but with a like result. 

In 1778, the Revenue Council of P;i,tna recommended that 
the zemindarics of Fateh Sahi, in the British territories, which, 
under the precedents of the Muhamadati government in like 
cases, bad been bitlierto farmed out, should be made over to 
Mobesb Datt Sahi, tlie sou of Hasant Salii, the next heir. To 
see how Basant Sahi was related to Fateli Sahi, we have to 
ascend two or three generations above Fateh Salii^ Maharajah 
Kurfan Sahi Inid two sons, Maha.rajah Sirdar Sahi, who succeeded 
him, and Balm Imbujit Sahi. On Maharajah Sirdar Sal(i’s death, 
Fateh Sahi, liis surviving son, succeeded. Babu Irulerjit Sabi 
had two sons, Rasant Sah* and Ishree Pro^^liad Salii. I-^bree Prosliad 
Sahi djed childless, and Basant left a son, by name Mohesli Datt 
Sahi. At the time of Patch Sabi’s defection, Basant Sahi romained 
loyal to the British Government, liecomirur atone time, as we have 
seen, tho farmer, nn<ler British Governuu nt. of the Hosiarpur zemin- 
daries. This displeased Fateh Sahi, and, as has been narrated 
before, led to Basant Sabi’s violent deatli. tlie time of tin's 
man’s murder, bis wife aiul son were living ajk' the Hosiarpur 
Fort. It is said that Fateh Sahi caused tlie head of the d(*ceased 
to be cut off and sent to the widowed lady, wlio, witli tlie liead of 
lier murdered husband on her lap, ascended tlie funeral pile, and 
became a Suttee. Tho care if tlieir son, Mobesb Datt Sabi, then 
a minor, devolved on a faithful servant of the family, by name 
Difoo Sinba, and never before did a servant show more fidelity 
in the discharge of liis trust than Difoo Sinba did as the guardian 
of Mohesh Datt S ihi. He saw that the best. way to secure the in- 
terest of his ward, waste carryout loyally the wishes of the British 
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authorities, and set liis face against the murderer of his father 
Willi this view he expended all that he was worth, and liorrowed to 
the full extent of his credit, in raising a body of troops. With these 
men, and with Mohesh Datt Sahi by his side, he was night and 
day with Captain Uoxe, traversing the woods in pursuit of Fateh 
Said. Difoo Sinha aJso used his best endeavours in encouraging and 
pacifying the ryot.s and fanners of Parganali Hosiarpiir. He tlius 
earned tlie good-will of the local Hritisli antliorities for himself 
and Ids master. The Revenue Council of Patfta, in their letter 
to the Governor-General and Coun^jil, dated 17ih April 1778, 
write : — 

We have received petitions from Mohesh Datt, the son of 
Bahu Basant Said, who was a relation of Fateh Said, and was 
inuidcied by Idyi wlien entering Hosiarpur, and j’rom Difoo Sinha, 
a Talukdar of that distiicl, who has long acted as partisan against 
the rohel, and boon wounded in the service, and is reconiinended 
by Captain Coxe for his activity and the assistance wliich he lias 
atlonled him, praying that their title to some recompense for 
their losses and* services may be taken into consideration, which 
we have to lay l)efoie you. 

'M\^e have before inentioued to you the distressed eiicumstanccs 
of Mohesh Datt. Instead of any allowance which wt‘ before 113- 
commoinled, we would now rather propc'se that Fateh Said 
should bo declared to have forleited Ids ^semindary, ami that 
it should be bestowod on this young man, that some villages 
should bo added to the taluka of Difoo Sinha, and that lie 
shoultl be declared I he Dewan.” 

The Governor-Gene ral and Council wiote in loply : — '' We 
have attentively consi(l<M'ed your recortinicndntions of Mohesh 
DaU, I>>if(^> Siniia and Moulavi Meer Golam Mustapha, hut do not 
think it proper at this time to comply with ihem. VoTi may 
infoiin tiiem that, wlien, wiih their assistance, we shall Iiave ap- 
prehended tlie person of FutJeh Said, we shall pay proper allon- 
tion to their pietensions and seivices/* 

In l7iSt, Alohesh Datt Sahi renewed his application for the 
^rant to liim of the Malikana villages in Parganali llosiaipur, 
but Mr. Charles Grance, then Collector of Sircar Saiuii, and the 
Committee of lieveniio of the Provincial Council of Patna, then 
presided over by no less an^authoiity than Sir J. Sliore’s colh^ague, 
objected to the giant on, the# ground that it would be 
unpalatable to Fateh Sahi who might he induced on this 
account to <?ommit further depredations in the Company's ten i- 
tories, obstruct the Collector, and probably endanger the life 
of Mohesh Datt Sahi, and that the rents of the Malikana villages, 
amounting to more lhau Rupees 16,000 according to the usage 
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of the (listricfc would be so much deduction from the Government 
revenue. They simply r(‘Commended the grant of a small pecuniary 
monthly allowance to Mohesh Datt Sahi for sul)si9teuce, should the 
Government think him entitled to any consideration. Mohesh Datt 
Sahi was not the in«an to he put off, or to be content with a pecuniary 
allowance. Taking advantage of the visit of the Governor- 
General then engaged in the affairs of Raja Cheyet Sinha, to 
the city of Benares, he went up there to rcprescivt his case, 
succeeded in obtaining an interview, and presented a petition 
praying for a sanad for his zomindaries and Malikana. He 
afterwards followed tlie Governor-General to Patna, where the 
Governor-General recommended his case to Mr. Charters, desir- 
ing him to visit Ilosiarpnr and to submit a report after examin- 
ing the nature of the case. Mr. Charters went to Hosiarpur 
and report(‘d tlnit the Zemindary belonged of right to Mohesh Datt 
Sahi, and recommended the grant. But nothing appears to have 
been done till the date of the Decennial Settlement, when, Mohesh 
Oatt <iying, the Zemindary estates and Malikana were bes- 
towed on Chatter Dhari Sahi, his son, l)y Lord Corawallis’ govern- 
ment. Chatter Dliari Sahi was only five years of age, when 
this settlement was made, and consequently the estates passed 
under the protection of the Com t of Wards, then only recently 
established. In 1802, Chatter Dhari Sahi, on attaining age, 
came into possession of his zemindaries. 

But the title of “Maharajah Bahadur was not conferred on 
him till July 1837, Maharajah Fateh Sahi dying in the interim. 
It appears to I'.ave been thought that there could not be two 
Maharajahs of Hosiarpur, and as long as Maharajah Fateh Sahi 
was living, it was con-'i<^ored out of .the question to confer a 
similar title on Chatter Dhari Sahi, with whom a settlement of 
Ills ejiiates had been made. It is rather amusing to note how, in 
those good old days, things of this sort used to he managed. They 
liapponed, just as now, only with this difference, that in those 
days, Governinont officials stipulated directly for the amount of 
the “ Pesheush to he paid by the fortu‘»ate recipient. It is 
to be regretted, in the interests of public charities in India, that 
this good old custom has been done away "*^with. A good 
ad-vaiorem fee ; say, so inauv lakhs for a salute ; so many for 
a Maharajaship ; so many for a Raja Bahadurship, down to so many 
tliousanils for a Rai Bahadurship, sufficient to support all the 
useful public institutions of the country, might very well have been 
raised by the distril>ution of titles. The practice in 1837, though 
not so precise in its character, was somewhat similar m kind. Mr. 
Tucker, Commissioner of Revenue, Patna, in^ forwarding Chatter 
Dhari Sahi's pet* t ion for the title of Maharajah Bahadur, wrote 
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iliat he (Bnhu Chatter Dhari Sahi) \^ as the sole proprietor of a very 
extensive Zeniindary in Zillah Saiuti, and that he was willing to 
]»ay any sum as Peahcush, to he dispohed of as the Governor- 
(Jeneral iniylit direct, in tlie fonndaiion or support of any useful 
}»ul)lic institution. He added, however, that he could confidently 
assert that the general character and circuntstances of tlie candi- 
date were such, that this honor might he confened on him with 
])r(>priety, j^ithoiit fear of lowering the value of tlie distinction 
in the public estimation ; that his family wasi well known, that, 
ns an individual, ho was highly respectable and respected, that 
in short, he was of commanding wealth and proportionate iii- 
tluerice. Though, in the present instance, the candidate was 
tully deserving of tlie honor, and had, in fact, as good as a heredi- 
tary claim to the title, Mr. McNaughien, the then Secretary to 
the Govei nmenCof India, wrote as follows * 

To 

T. E, Davidson, Esq., 

* Commissioner of Patna, 

Political De'partment 

SiK, — I am desired by the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General of India in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Tuckt^’, dated the 26th ultimo, suhnrttting a petition 
from Ealni •Chatter Dliaii Sahi, a very opulent Zemindar in Zh. 
Sarun, flaying to hai'e the title of Maharajah Baliadur, with 
the usual dress-of-houor, conferred upon him, for which he offers 
to place at the disposal of Government any sum, as Pesltcush^ 
to be applied towards the estahlisliment of any useful public 
institution^ In reply, 1 am desited to state, that lii^ Lord- 

ship in Council feels disposed to accede to this recommendation, 
and as, from the applicant’s omission to do so, it becomes neces- 
sary to specify a particular sum, I am directed to observe that 
an appropriation of Rupees 50,000 would not appear to be un- 
suitable to the occasion. In the opinion of His Lordship in 
Council it is desirgable that this sum should be placed at tbe 
di.s|)osal of tbe General Committee of Public Instruction, to be 
disposed of in such mode as that body may think most conducive 
to the interests of education. At the same time Dis Lordship 
in Couifcil will be happy to censidel* any proposition wliich the 
donor may be desirous of submitting in connection with the 
donation. Tbe necessary steps will be taken for conferring 

on the applicant the honors which he solicits, on your furnishing 
me with the information that the amount above specified has 
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been lodged in the General Treasury, to be appropriated in the 

mode above referred tOr 

I have, &c., 

Fort William ; > (Sd.) W. H, McNaughten, 

The 27tk Febniary 1837. J Secy, to the Oovermntnt of India, 

It is unnecessary to state that the Pesheush \va«; duly paid 
and the Khillnt presented to the new Maharajah Bahadur by 
Mr. Thomas Edwards, the then Coininissioner of Kt'vemie of 
the 11th Division, comprisinij the ilistricts of Patna and Sa» un, 
on Friday the 1st September 1837. 

Maliarajjih Chatter Dhari Sinha, possessed of “commandin^^ 
wealth and proportionate influence,” highly respected by all 
around, went on prospering as a loyal subject of the Brilisli 
Government. He changed the family residence from Hosiarpur 
to Hutwa, and built extensive palaces. During the first outbreak 
of the Sonthals, he I’endered valuable assistance by placing a 
number of elephants at the service of Governuumt, and hy 
promptly executing all orders for supplies issued by the district 
aulborilies. 

But it was during the mutiny of 1857-58, that the loyalty 
of the Maharajah was most conspicuous. ** Throngliout the 
crisis,” writes Mr. Richardson, Officiating Collector and Magistrate 
of Sarun, in 1858, “the Rajah proved himself a staunch ally of 
the British Government ; his loyalty was never for one moment 
doubted, and from the very outset of the rebellion, iht^ whole of 
his resources were placed at the disposal of the authorities in 
this district for tlie pno-sorvation of, peace and order.’* When 
the mutiny broke ont in the districts of Shahabad and Gornck- 
pore, ni June 1857, the Maharajah, though tlien iLbro than 70 
years old, immediately put hims«Jf in com muni cation with the 
local authorities, and ivith their instructions engaged a large 
body of armed men, with which he guarded all tl»e ghauts'and 
private houses of Government officials, a.?d sometimes fought 
with the rebels. The effect of these active ni^.sures on the paijt 
of the Maliarajah is thus described hy the Oinciating Collector 
in a letter to tlic Commissioner of Patna, dated the l8th 
March 1858 : — 

^*The Parganah, in the vicinity of 'Hutwa, as you are no doubt 
aware, adjoins the Ooruckpur district, and yet when that dis- 
trict bad been temporarily abandoned to anarchy and rapine, 
not a village on the Sarun side of the boundary became the 
scene of disorder.” When a large body of mutineers appeared at 
Subhanpur, a place only a few miles from the sub-divisional station 
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of Sewan, the Maharajah assisted Mr. Lynch, the suh-divisionnl 
officer, with horses and men, fought the rebels and 'gained a 
signal victory. When the mutineers of Gonichpur were dis- 
persed, the Raja took prompt measures for the apprehension 
of such of them as had harhouied themselves within the 
district of Sarun. Mr, Samiiells, Commissioner of the Patna Divi- 
sion, in recommending the Maharajah for the settlement of ceitain 
confiscated Estates in the Gornckpnr distiict, wrote to the (’om- 
inissioner of Gornckpnr: — “The Raja of lJiit\ta has particnlarlj^ 
distinguislicd himself during the rtJbellion hy loyalty to the 
British Government, tlio readiness 'with which he has met every 
requisition niad(3 upon him, and the j^ains W’hicli he has taken 
to keep the Government informed of the movements and in- 
tentions of the .Gornckpnr rebels. No zennnd.*ir in this division 
lias exerted himself more stienuonsly in our favor tlian tlio 
irniw’a Raja, and there is no doubt tliat he has incurred heavy 
expimses in doing so."* Mr. Samnells wrote again : — ‘‘ Tiie good 
and zealous services, which the Maluirajah has, from his attach- 
ment and dovotfon to th(3 State, done by promptly olx'ying and 
executing tbe orders issued by Clovernment and its officers, as 
welfah by me, are known. Specially during tlie recent mutiny, 
the Maharajah exoouled witli promptitude, and in such a manner 
ns it should be, all orders issued to him, and gave every assis- 
tance to the Biitisli functionaries. Havirif^ hfwl regaid to the 
loyalty which the Maharajjih has displayed, 1 wish that Govern- 
ment should confer a^ suitable reward on liim for his zealous 
service, submission and oliedionce.” Sir Frederick James JIalli. 
day, then Licutenfint-Governor of liengal, tlius acknowledged 
the services rendoKul, in a letter to the MTiharajah : — 

I have^ to ofte.r you my acknowledgment for the loyaliy and 
good feeling evinced by you tow^ards tlie Government. I liave 
noticed with great satisfaction the willing assistance you have 
rendered to the local (^flic(>rs in tbe district of Sarun and the 
measures you have taken for the apprehension of any mutineers 
wdio may attempt to take shelter in your zcjinindary/’ * 



* Jt is iatlu*r siifLuilar tliat the 
able historian of the Senoy revolt, 
while he gives details of less im- 
portant services reiidere<l dming 
those triMihled times, omits all inei^- 
tion of the services rondeied by 
this Maharjjjah, and subhequently 
by his frreafc grandson, Maharajah 
Rajendra PratapSahi. The only men- 
tion of Ohuprah and of. the Hutwa 
liaj, is to be found in a tqnota* 
tiou* from an anonymous writer in 


the ;nd Volume of the History. It 
is an extract of a rwivate letter from 
a resident of Chnprah^ wriring from 
Chnprah and informing the (Joiiiniis- 
aiower of Patna (Mr. 'fayler), that 
“an agent of the llllt\^a man, has 
been ^een at Lnclumw.” Such was 
the evidence, on which the loyalty 
of “ the staunchest allies of Govern- 
ment '' amongst the natives was im- 
peached in those days of alarm I 
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Tbe severe strain which had been put on him by the unusual labour 
of the months during which tho mutiny raged furiously in Shnha* 
bad and Goruck|mr, told greatly on the health of the Maharajah, 
now in his declining age, and this good old chief breathed his 
last at Hntwa, on the IKth March 1858. 

The Collector of the District, in informing the Commissioner 
of the death of the Mahiirajah, sfiys : “ By the decease of tho 
Raja of Hntwa, the Government has lost a truly loyal subject.” 
In a letter to his great grandson and successor, Mr. Cecil Beadon, 
then Secretary to the GoVernment of India, writes : — “ I have 
known your excellent grandfather since the year 18.37, when I 
was an assistant at Chnprah, and I always entertained a high 
respect for him, especially for the exemplary way in which he 
discharged his difiies as a landlord, and as a "loyal subject of 
the British Govoriunent,” and again, “the manner in which ho 
behaved from the first breaking out of these unhappy mutinies, 
until the day of his death, was such as to command the ad- 
miration of all his friends, and to entitle him to a high place 
in the estimation of the rulers of his country." 

Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sahi had two sons. Ram Sahai Sahj and 
Pirthipal Suhi, both of whom pre-deceased their fatimr. Ram 
Sahai Sahi left two sous, Bahii Ajur Pratap Sahi and Babu 
Deoraj Sahi, and Pirthipal Sahi also two, Tilokdhari Sahi and 
Bir Pertap Sahi.' All these four grandsons were living at the time 
of the death of Chatter Dhari Sahi. Rajendra Pratap Sahi, the sou 
of Ajur Pratap Sahi, the eldest grandson, was however, the 
favourite of the old Maharajah, and as Ajur Pratap Sahi, heir 
in right of primogeniture, waived his claim in favor of his son 
Kuar Rajendra Pratap Sahi, the Kuar succeeded his great grand- 
father'.’ Government soon after conferred on liim /.he title of 
“ Maharajah Bahadur,” notwithstanding the litigation that was 
going on with respect to a share of the Raj. On his succession, 
Maharajah Rajendra Pratap Sahi continued to tread in the foot- 
steps of his great grandfather, and rendered valuable assistance 
to Government in suppressing the mutinies. He collected his 
retainers, sent them wherever the Magistrate« desired, and ren- 
dered all the assistance in his power to the authorities. The Com- 
missioner, in a letter addressed to the Maharajah, writes The 
aid and assistance which you, fronf loyalty and devotion to the 
Government, rendered to the authorities of the district at the 
time of the mutiny, for the purpose of expelling the rebels, 
having given me much satisfaction, I sent a report thereof 
to Government.” 'J’he Government thus acknowledged his ser- 
vices in a letter to the Cominissioucr of Phtua “ You will be 
so good as to express his Honor’s acknowledgments to. the 
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great grandson of the late Raja of Hutwa for his ready and 
cordial co-operation with the authorities, and assure Iiim that 
his loyal behaviour will not be lost siglit of.’* 

Soon after the suppression of the mutinies, Government 
acknowledged the services rcrulered by Maliarajfih Rajendra 
Pratnp Salu and his piedocessor in a more substantial form. 
In 18(50, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General autho- 
rised the Hoi/hle Lieutenant-Governor to cojifer on the Maha- 
rajah the proprietary right in confiscated villagt s in Siiahahad, 
yielding a gross rental of Rupees '*^0,000 accojding to recent 
eiiqniry, and assessed in perpetuity to Government at Rupees 10,0()() 
a year, and the grant was made soon after. 

We have alren<ly alluded (o certain litigations that took place 
on the death of Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sahi'wiHi respect to 
the Hutwa Raj. The younger branch, the sons of Pirthipal 
Sahi, claimed a division of the Raj ; hut Tilakdhari Sahi, the 
eldi'r, withdrew from the litigation at an early stage. Rir 
Plata p Sahi, Jjowever, carried it up to the Privy Ck>nncil, 
and the Privy Council, in a very lucid judgment dated the 
4?tlu March 1868, held: — The question retnains, what was the 
nature of the estate granted, whether it was a fresh grant 
of the family Raj with its ctistomary rule of descent, or a grant 
of the lands formerly included in that Raj tabc held as an or- 
dinary zemindafy, 

Tliero was’not in this, as in the Shivaganga case, a new Snn- 
nmi. Wxi have no tAddence of the inttmtiou of tlie grantors 
except that which is to be collected from the proceedings and 
corraspondence already referred to, nor* liave wo any record of 
the proceedings in the Council-room, or any means of knowing 
the jiroci':^ grounds on which Lord Cornwallis* g<)verihncnt 
rcjecfcd the rccommeinlation of tiie Board of R'^’venuc, and deter- 
mined to confer the property on Chatter Dliari. Again, it 
cannot be denied that in these proceedings the term ‘ Raj * i<? 
never used, or that in some of them the suhjf>ct of the grant 
is s|)oken of as 'the land in llosiarpur, which belonged to 
J*utteh Sahi.’ OuHbe other hand, there is no expressed intention 
to alter the nature of the tenure. The estate, wliilst it was in 
the hands of the Company, liad never been broken up. The 
poliey of the Decennial Settlement, was to form a body of land- 
holders * by ascertaining in whom the zemimlary interest in 
the soil actually was, and making with those persons a per- 
manent settlement of tlie Government revenue, so as to give them 
greater fixity of tenure. Lord Cornwallis’ government deter- 
mined to set up Chatteif DharL as the zemindar with whom 
the* settlement in respect of this property should be made. But 

* 13 
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the estate of a zemindar was iiot]merely the right to the possession 
or enjoyment of certain lands, it involved rights against, and 
corresponding obligations to, dependents, Talnkdary or other 
under-tenants, royts of various classes and others ; and the 
Decennial Settlement, as a reference to the rules, re-enacted by 
Regulation VIII of 1793, will show, proceeded upon an inquiry 
into all or many of these particulars. In the abijence of all 
evidence to the contrary, it must be presumed that the settlement 
was made precisely as it. would have been made, liad the 
estate continued in the line' of Fateh Sahi ; and, therefore, that 
the subject conferred on Ciiutter Dbari was tlie old zemindary 
with all its incidents, excepting, at most, its descendible 
quality. It seems to follow that the intention to alter that 
quality, if it existed, would have been expressed. 

Again, the selection of a member of the old family, the next 
in succession to the excluded line, is a very strong circumstance 
in favor of the hypothesis that the intention of Government was 
to restore the zemindary, as it had existed before confiscation 
or attachments, making no further change than was involved 
in the foifeiture of the rights of Fateh Sahi and his dopcen- 
dants, and in the substitution, by an act of power, of the person 
next in the order of succession and consequence, so tljat the 
transaction was not* so much the creation of a new tenure, as 
the change of the tenant by the exercise of 'iiiajor! 

It has thus been settled for good, by the decision of the high- 
est tribunal, that the Hutwa Raj is now^, as it was bnfrre Maha- 
rajah Futteh Sahi’s defection, an impailible Raj, descendible, 
under tlie kalachar, or** rule of inheritance, to the eldest son, 
to the exclusion of nil his younger brothers. 

MaViarnjah Rajendia Pratap Sahi died, while yet the prime 
of manhood, regretted by an extensive circle of friends and de- 
pendents, leaving behind him an only son, Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
the present chief, who happened then to Ive under age. The 
Hutwa estates thus passed again umlcr the protectit)n of the 
Court of Wards, and remained f(»r several years i^uler the verv 
successful management of Mr. Hodgkinson, iiow Commissioner 
of Arakan (British Burmab), and Babu Bliubaneshwar Datta, bis 
assistant. Mr. ilodgkinson, after meeting all the usual expenses 
of the Raj, was able to invest Rupees 4.34*, OOO in Government 
securities previous to the famine* of 1874, when that calamity 
took away Rupees 2,90,000 of his accumulations. A survey of all 
the estates in the Raj was undertaken and completed before 
the withdrawal of the management of the Court. Not the least 
commendable act of the management of the Court of Wards 
bus been to give a high and liberal education to their protege. 
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Maharnjah Kislieii fratap Sahi attained lus majority iu 
October 1874, and received the title of “ Maharajah Bahadur*^ 
from the Government, on the 31st August 1874, The instal- 
lation cercmoiiy took place with great ecldt at Hutwa, his Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal being present on the occa- 
sion. The Mahaifijah, on assuming charge, thought that he 
cnuld not do better than to preseive in its integrity the excellent 
mode of maifagemcnt adopted by the Court of iWards, and, with 
this view, invited all the leading servants of the Court to ac- 
cept service under him. Only Babu Bhubaneshwar Datta, the 
assistant manager, was prevailed on to stay, and his able manage- 
ment, under the personal supervision of his chief, has rendeied 
the Hutwa Rnj, one of the best managed estates in Behar. The 
Maharajah, while# lie reposes entire confidence ^n his Dewan, 
takes a very intelligent interest iu the management. He is 
alway.s moving about his exten.sive zoinindaiies, and takes a 
keen interest in tlie welfare of his ryots and the improvement 
of the. Raj. 

A g.vat part of the zemindary income, after meeting the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Raj and the various charitable and reli- 
gous institutions founded by the predecessor of the present Maha- 
rajah, is applied in making different permanent improvements 
733 pakkd or masonry wells have been cornpJetech about 4,000 
katciiii wells have been sunk, and additional tanks made, and 
the old ones repaired. Several baitlis and drinking fountains have 
been set up., 1 16 embankments repaired, and a nuiiilier of roads, 
sluices and biidges have been consti acted. A new palace is being 
built, surrounded by ornamental gardens. T4ie Raj also maintains a 
number’ of primary and secondary schools, and a higlitn* class 
Entrance Scli#y)l at Hutwa, the foundation stone for a huilfling 
for which was laid Uy Sir Ashley Eden, during his visit last year. 
^It also maintains three or four charitable dispensaries at con- 
venient centios for the treatment of the ryots, and there are, besides, 
several alms-lioiises, where the poor are am])ly cared for. 

Nor is the liberality of the public-.''pirited Maharajah con- 
fined to his own Ray. The Maharajah came forward with the 
munificent donation of Riipee.s 25,000 when the Baukipur In- 
dustrial School was projected on the occasion of the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of \Yales, and has, ever since 
his succession, made very handsSme donations to many other 
useful and charitable institutions of the country. An appeal 
to this worthy clnef for a useful public object is never made in 
vain. Only a short time ago, it having come to the knowledge 
of the Maharajah that tlie JBaukipur Girl’s School, a very useful 
iuslitulion, was labouring under some difficulties for want of a 
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Bailable school-house, the Maharaja nobly came forward with a 
liberal doualion for the construction of the same. 

The hospitality of the Maharaja of Behar is proverbial, 
European visitors to Hutwa have but a pleasing tale to toll of the 
agreeable hours they spent under the hospitable roof of the Maha- 
raja, and society in Calcutta, will long remember with pleasure 
the 'grand ball which the Maharaja gave in January 1880, in 
honour of their E'.{celleacies Lord and Lady Lytton, 

The Maharajah takes the most lively interest in all public 
questions of importance, and his views are ahvavs moderate and 
sound. He is ono of the founders of the Behar Landholders’ 
Association (an Association fast rising into iinpori, ‘nice), and joins 
in all its pi-oceedings, oftentimes at great personal inconve- 
nience to himself. As one of the chief Beh/ir Landholders, 
the Maharajah is oftentimes considted, and has to give his opinion 
on questions of legislative and administrative measures, Tho 
local authorities, it is well known, have a high regard for such 
opinion. 

The Maharajah was present at Calcutta to pay his respects to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in the month of De- 
cember 1875, and was waitniy received hy the Piince and His 
Jlxcellency the Viceroy and Governor-General. 

The Piltriftic Fund for proviiling creature comforts to the 
soldiers eng.iged in the Afghan war, and Asr looking after the 
sick and wounded, and the families of the dead, was first pro- 
jected hy the Behar chiefs at a meeting of the Helmr Landholdets’ 
Associjitimi, the Maharajah of Hutwa suhsenhing Rupees 20,000 
on the spot and subsequently sending,, in addition, to the troops 
enopged in Afghanistan warm clothing at a further charge of 
Rupees 5,000. ft 

The Maharajah has always enjoyed the reputation of being a 
good landlord, and it was a great .surprise to all his fiiend.s, when, 
iu 1879, Mr. O’Donell, then (he sub-divisional officer t>f Saruii, 
brought forward a cliargo of rack-renting and mis-management 
against liiin. The Maharaja did not long ynit up«,vith this stiuma. 
He courted an ciuyuiry, and tho Hon'hle Sir‘'Sieuart Bayley, then 
acting as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, after going fully into all 
the circumstances of the case, not only acquitted him of the 
charge, but severely b’amed Mr, O’Douell and Mr. Pawsey, 
Officiating Collector of Sarun (then new in the district) for their 
proceedings in the matter. 

We will close this notice, with a short account of the Hutwa 
Raj, The property i.s distributed over the. six following districts : — 
Sarun, Champaruu, T’irhut, Qoruckpur, Patua and Shahahad, and 
there are also house properties at Agra and Benares. The maiu 
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portion forms a compact block in North-West Sariin, and is bound- 
ed on the North by the district of Oornckpur and tho river Gun- 
duck ; on the South, by tho Par^anah Chaurasia in the district of 
Sarun ; on the Kast, by Parganahs Eara Barai and Dangsi, and on 
the West by the district of Goriickpur. The following table, 
copied fioin the Statistical lieporter^ to which we are also iu- 
dei>ted for much other information regarding tho llaj, shows the 
area and income, together with other particulars. 


Namps <»f Uistriotfl ia 
wliicli pioptity licB 

No. of 

1 village tt. 

1 

Area in 
btghas. 

Govorenicnt 
lie veil lie. 

Giosa rental. 

Net income. 

Saniii 

1,319 

3G0,:>ir> 

17.266 

ts. 

10 

£ 

84,7.»3 

s, 

12 

£ 

61,498 

s, 

i 

C'hatnpaiuii 

23 

16 000 

837 

4 

• 3,478 

0 

2,610 

16 

Tirhut ... ... 

6 

4,500 

135 

12 

760 

0 

614 

3 

Shababad * 

15 

8,500 

1,024 

2 

1,070 

8 

946 

6 

Goruckpur 

3 

500 

39 

14 

159 

4 

69 

la 

Pfiina „• 

... 


... 


115 

6 

1 145 

a 

Total 

i,3g:) 

390,015 

19,353 

2 

S8,26G 

10 

08,911 

8 


♦ The Jagdr in SIiali}d)a<l, is lK)t 
ilieUiile*!, the lai)Io ai>|^\n.s to Invo 
been fncpared in LSTli ; a* difioii.s 
have .since been nnnh* to l]ie Kaj 
pis>pci ty ; niicl, inc'lnding the .fjiLTir, 
the iito.Nft income is nnw Ic laUlis of 
rupees, ff wliich, afier de<Jnelmg 
the Goveininent revtojiie and the 
cesse^, then* leiuains a net incomo of 
8 lakhs of ni])ee.s per annum. A 
telegraphic line for tlie sncc<‘s.s <►£ 
which the Maharajahs <>t’ Iliitw.i ami 
iieltiah and the i mligo-pl.inl ers of 
the l^istiict of (Jli.ipirdi, .'ta»id j^ua- 
rantee, is m-w in werking order, cuu- 
necliiig Ciiaprah, Hutwa and other 


iiup'»rta"t stations in (lie District of 
Saiuii ill telegraphic colli niUliIcatioU 
with the lest of tho world. Tho 
Ciaiidfick Iirigatiou Canals, fi»r the 
Jxind-^ of which no cmnpeiKNatioii haa 
heen a.vked hy tlic Maharaj.di of 
Ifntwa, sfs'uies tin* country aijainst 
flit me dionglit, and a ime^if Ifailway 
fioiii iSoiicpur to Ikuaiicli, which will 
})ass throuiih ('liapiah, Saiiin and 
liutwa, is now in the comseof con- 
structmu. It mav be faiily assumed 
that, wilh all tliese new advaiitagt*s, 
the icsource.s of the Kaj will find a 
fuller development. 

G. P. S. 



AiiT. VI.— EURASIAN MOVEMENT OF 1829 -SO. 

I N January 1822, in cun.seqiieiice of a decitiion of tlie Sup- 
reme Court in Calcutta wliich declared that a laive pro- 
portion of Eabt Iudiaii.s did not coitm under the deiioiiiiiiation of 
British siilijpctS) a suhsciiptiou to defray the cxpenseti of an ap- 
peal to the Kinjj (George JV) in Council was inaugurated. Thw 
was the coinincncemont of the tiist combined movement of the 
East Indian community, which, after eight years of agitation and 
organisation, culminated in the Petition of the East Indians, 
Christian inhahitants of Calcutta and the Provinces comin'ised with- 
in the “ Pre.sidenc,y of Fort William ” to the Hon’hle the Commons 
of the “ United Kingdom of Great Rrihiin and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment a.ssemhled,” pro.senled to the House of Lords hy the Earl of 
Carlisle on the 2nih March I8.‘l0, and to the House of Commons, 
hy the Honorable Williams Wynn, ou the 4ih of May of tho 
stime year. 

Towards the close of last contniy, fears regarding the increasing 
uumhersand loyally of Eurasians were s[)rea(l aluoail cliicflyamongst 
the servants of tlie Company ; and, whelhcr from a sense of 
danger, a feeling of shame and disgrace, or a determination to hedge 
round the pre.ser\'es of ylHcc in the gift of the Itiri'ctnis from all hut 
those of pure KuVopeun birth and education, Eurasians were 
elfKjtnally excluded from po.siiioiis and offices which they were 
Well fitted to occupy. A general letter of the Court of Directors, 
14th March 1786, prohibited those wards of the Ufiper Orphan 
School of the Bengal Militaiy S-'ciety who weie laun of native 
mothers hy British falhcisfnim lieing sent to Eiiglaml for education. 
In the Gazette of June 17!I2, it was notified that no pViwii, the 
son of a mitive, shall henceforth be appointed to employment in the 
Civil, Military or Maiine services of the Company, or as sworn 
officers of the Company’s ships, between Europe and India. In 1795, 
during the Governor-Geneialships of Loid Cornwallis, all persona 
not descended from European parent.s, on both sides, wjice prohibit- 
ed from serving in the European branch of ihe'“army unless as 
lifers, drummers and bandsmen, Those of their number, debarred 
from serving in Biitisb regiments, who entered the service of 
native princes, were immediately Recalled on the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. This was the case in 1801, when the Mahratta war liegan. 
Indeed, up to the renewal of the Charter in 1834, the general ten- 
dency of the rule of the Company was to level Eurasians to the 
same rank .as natives, while, at the same tiipe, offices to which 
natives were eligible, such as those of xMunsiifs and Sudder Ameens,^ 
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were closed against Eurasians. Besides this, outside the Presi- 
deticy towns, they were suliject to the rule of Muharuedan law. 
English hy parentai];e, the majority were denie«l the rights of 
Britisii subjects, and in the Mufasal they had the henefn, neither 
of Habeas Uorpus nor tria! I»y Jury. ('hrisiians by profes- 
sion, they were sulject to the, hateful rule of tlu*, Kt>iau in criminal 
niatt(*r.s. Ijjnglisli l»y birlli, education and lia.l>its, tliey were in the 
eye of the law nafives ; nevertheless, wlien lavisii grants were made 
for tlie educadon of nativ(»Sj no provision was made for Eura- 
sians; they were then considered not natives, and,h>\al to the race 
of their fathers, many of them, with tin* feelings, tastes and hfU)it3 
of gentlemen, were d(?harred from enteiing the British army, 
or, indeed, serving India in any hut the lower offices of the 
service. Before *lhe y<'ar 1791 the (Company's services, civil and 
militaiy, were open to liurasians ; and inemhers of the comtniiniry 
before tliat date, and for senne time after, held positions, in the 
SfU’viee which, on the whole, notwithstanding a few recent excep- 
tions, tliey liavetliever atlainctl since. The soldier who CormnaiuU 
ed the Bombay army during tlie campaJons of 1803. 1804 and 
180S was Got»eraI Jones, a Eurasian, (’olonel Stevenson, another 
Eurasian, was Quai tei mast ‘r-Genoral of the army for many 
3'(»ars. To these we may add th<» names of Colomd Nairne. Major 
l)eare, Captain Routledge, Lieutenant M ullins<uid ^’oloiiel Skinner 
of the Jrregtdars, ail of them distinguislied officers, notahio for 
feailess biaveiy and gallantry in action, capalde sohliers and lead- 
ers of null in tlie da^s Vlien war was learned in the field and 
camp, and not as now a-da.ys in a ciamming e.sta hli.slirnent and in 
the bureau of a Military Department.* There are yet in tlie 
civil service, and still more largely in tlie army, momhers of 
the Eurasian communitv who, through family ccmiiexionff with 
the Directors of the late Company or tither high officiahs, found 
an ent ranee to these services ; but if tlie fact of their biith 
is not denied oi ignored, it has been fiequeiitly suppressed. 

The causes ibat worked together to produce tliis exclusion from 
l^ie higher offices of the Indian service we have hinted at We do 
not think that the Eurasians were entirely l>lameless In all proba- 
bility an amount of self-conceit, not always wclbgnuinded in ster 
ing capacity, was as appaicnt towaids the ch-se of last century, 
as it is tp-day, among many individuals of Eurasian birth ; and 
there may have been foolish talk and vapouring amongst the more 
restless and headstrong which gave some ground of tiutli for 
statements issued, not with the authority of the Company’s respon- 
sible officers, but nevertheless from the Government press, which 
damaged considerably the, chances of Eurasians occupying any 
but* subordinate posts, and represented them as a dangerous 
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element in India to be suppressed and regarded with suspicion. 
BesidovS tliis, it seems to ns, there am be little doubt that 
the inflnoncei of mnny Directors and other Indian officials was 
exerted to prevent the rise of Eurasians to higlier offices, in order 
that Knropean uncles and cousins iniolit not meet in the various 
services of India, and be continually associated on terms of e<pial- 
ily with nepbews and cousins born of native women, who, even if 
they were leyiiin.ate, and on this account, brought no stain on the 
family honour, liad neverthel(\s 3 in their veins some of the blood 
of the subject-races ; and mitrht be ready to prestime on their 
Etiropean ties, and he a standing dishonour and disgrace to the 
family escutcheon. Wheth<*r we Itave been succossbd or not in 
emirneiating all tlie causes which prodiiced the Notification 

of 17t)2, and the ibisolution <»f Lord Cortiwallis’ tiiue, 1795, Enra- 
fiians were eflfectually excluded by these orders ; and notwithstand- 
ing tlic Lex Loci Act of 1831, the concession^* granted to men of 
Indian birth at the lenewal of the (Jhaiter, 1833 and 1855, and the 
various minutes and resolutions since these dates, i^ is certain that 
Eurasians liave not, duiing this century, occupied the favotirahle 
position with rcgaid to s«'rvic(‘ in the great departments of StJite 
in Imlia which they occujHed befoio 179'b Nor is this all ; before the 
Missionary and Government schools and colh^ges were estalilished, it 
was only a compartilivcly small ntimber of purely native men wlio 
possessed a sufficiVnt acquaintance witii English to render their 
services available as clet ks and writcis and in other posts in the 
various Government and meicantile offices, 'i'hese positiins were 
filled almost exclusively by ICurasians up toaliout 1835 Since then, 
not only lias the Eurasian community lajgrdy increased witjiout 
any cot responding multiplication of offices in which their services 
are desirable; but the consequcmce of Missionary and Govern- 
ment education has been, ilnit large nnrnhois, yearly increasing, 
of pure natives have been competitors with Eurasians for those 
very posts which, up to the first quarter of this century, they, 
l>ecause of their English education, almost monopolised. While 
puie native races liavc been provided by Missijp^naries and the 
Government witli schools, colleges and splemiid* staffs of teachers 
to carry on their education, Eurasians have had to depend almost 
entirely on their own resotirces aid.-d by private philanthropliy. 
The conscquciice is that all tiie advantages and facilities are ou 
the side of Hindus and M uliameUans, ami so culpably negligent 
have successive Missionaries, Cliurch dignitaries and rulers of 
India been, that a large [iropoition of the lower section of Eura- 
sians have sunk in the social scale and practically disappeared 
atnoug native races. 

In Kovember 1825, a general meeting of East Indians was 
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held at tl»e house of Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. W. DaCosta, in the 
chair, Tliis meeting, actir»g on the adv’ce of an c-ninent firm of 
Solicitors in London, Messis. Collett, Wimlxmrn and Collet, ap- 
pointed a committee of seven to <lraw up a tlraft petition to Par- 
liament. The gentlemen conipOi-oig this CommitieG were Messrs. 
Wordsworth, DaCosta, O. Reed, J. L. H(‘atly, A. Imlach, IL Mar- 
tindell, wi^h J. W. Ricketts as SiCrctnry. By Fei)ruary of 
the following year, 182(), the draft petition was ready, and lay 
for some time at the house of Mr. Imlach, 40 Cossitollah, for the 
in-'pection of all who might feel interested in, or care to make 
ohservations on, it, and sul)Scriptions amounting to 2,731 were 
ohtaiind to meet the probahhi expenses its piesentation to 
Parliament, By the end of March 182() the petition was in tlie 
Inands of a member of tln^ Calcnlta Bar for the purpose of under- 
going legal K'vision. There it remained till tlie May ot 1827. It 
was then evident tlitit the p(*tition should he entrusted to other 
liands. Acconimgly a se'coinl ineml>in' of tin* Par roe(‘ived the 
petition (dr legaUrevision, with the usual fee of 40 (Sold Mohurs. It 
Wits not till the Decemherof 1828 that it fouml its ^^ay hack to the 
('ouviiittee, who, anxious for its completmiess in all ns pa its, sub- 
mitted it to a third gentleman. On Uie 28ln eVijimuy 1820 a 
Meeting of the Committeo read, discussed ami approved of the 
flmce revised ptJtitiou, had it engraved, and placej in the Towm 
Hall for signatiu'fe, and printed in sev^eial newspapers. A Oeneral 
Meeting of tTie Committee was held in the d’own Hall, on tlie 
20ih Apri4 1829, at vvhicli J. W. Rick<*tts was iiminimomsly ap- 
pointed the Ag»-nt of “the East-1 ndians, ' a d(‘>iMiiat’()ii, whicli, as 
iiiclnd.ing the whole lindy to whieli they Itolonged, tln.\ pnderied 
to all oih(‘is, to procLV'cl to Engl oid a.^ a deputy in MipntnL of 
the petition,* and it was agreed that a fund should bo raised “to 
promote the gn‘at and important objects con tern plated by us. 

Bv the 18tli of Jul> 1829, siib.scriplions amounting to lls. I 2.0/ /-5-6 
bad been received by tlie Committee, wliicli, after deducting 
necessjiy expenses, left a balance of Rs. 8.!)00-4-(). 

iMr. J. W. Ricketts generously offered to undertake the journey 
to*Ennland and the jtd voeac\ of the claims ot In,* It Imlian com- 
munity there, on condiiioii r, li.it his p:i'>‘'age ni^i » and the bare 
.expenses incident to ilie jouri^ey and iv.suleiice. in England should 
be defray iji I by tlie cominnnity. ^ Tne-commnnity on their part, 
while glmlly availing themselves of Mr Ricketts* services, consider- 
ing the rospon.'.ijile piUdic character with whicli that ag«‘nt was in- 
vested, and the “ suitable degieeof respectability to be sust.ained oa 
the occasion, aiitliorised him to draw tlie sum ot .PoOOa year tor his 
support in England, including travelling expenses. It is not to be 
supposed that these preliminaries, scattered, as they were, over a 

• ■ ii 
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period of nearly eight years, were so far concluded without a 
cousiderable amount of public discussion, letter-writing and op- 
position. A small section of the Eurasian community, choosing 
for themselves the name of Indo-Britons as (^istingui^hed from East 
Indians, headed by Mr. Charles Reed and J. L. Ideally, the former 
a gentleman of considerable ability and possessed of a genius for 
litigation, opposed tbe action of the East Indian Compiktee, and 
did their best to inxalidate and render abortive what had already 
been effected. Tlie ludo- Britons were worsted in the discussion 
and their efforts rendered unavailing. J. W. Ricketts sailed for Eng- 
land in the Andromache, Captain R. L. Laws, and, after a pro- 
tracted voyage, reached London on the 27th, December, 1829, the 
very month iu which Lord W. Bentinck, acting on the advice of 
Butterworth Baley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, abolished Sati, and 
the year which saw the »suppressioo of the thnf/s, George the IV. 
was entering on the last year of his reign. The Test and Corpor- 
ation Acts of Charles ITs. reign, whicli excluded dissenters from 
civil offices unless they qualified themselves by taking the Sacuunent 
according to the rules of the Church of England, had just heeii 
repealed. Pitt, Castlereagh, Canidng, and the whole strength of tbe 
Whigs hud unsuccessfuly advocated the remission of the disaidlities 
of Roman Catholics. Ireland, under the complete control of 
Daniel CVConne^l, tiie priests and the Catholic associations was on 
the verge of rebellion, clamouring for the admission to the Imperial 
Legislature of meml>ers of the Romish Church. The Metropolitan 
police and the Irish and Scotch constahulaiy Avere founded by Sir 
Robert Peel, and in the same year Benjamin Disiaeli published 
his first novel, Vwia'il Grey, while Gladstone was an under- 
graduate of Christ s Church, Oxford, Tlie Radicals of Glasgow 
and tlie west of Scotland, incited to rebellion by Riclimond, the 
ever-to-be detested Government spy, armed witli pikes, were 
shot down and ridden over on their way from Glasgow^ to Sterling 
by a party of dragoons; and Baird and Hardy, Scot cli Radicals, 
were executed for treason, because they gave expression to fiolnical 
sentiments mucii less strong than may he met with'Any morning now 
in the columns of a liberal newspaper. Parluiment was to meet 
in February of the following year, 1830. In that Parliament 
O'Connell introduced a bill for universal suffrage, triennial 
pailiaments and vote by ballot which was rejected by a majority of 
306 on the 28th May. When Kicketts landed in England, and 
during the whole period of his residence there, the great struggle 
for reform occupied the chief attention of statesmen and poli- 
ticians, and through every grade of society the rising wave of 
liberaUsm was producing a commotiop unequalled iu the history 
of EngUsh politics. To gain the ear of statesmen, to get a 
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heating for the Petition of tlie East Indians from the Lords and 
Commons of England, and to produce an interesting debate in 
both HouserS, amidst the turmoil of reform and the struggle of 
opposing statesmen, was no easy achievement,^ as Ricketts^ 
countrymen were not slow to acknowledge. On his first laud- 
ing in England^ Ricketts^ interviewed the Cliairman, Deputy 
Chairman, President of the Board of Control ( Lord Ellenhorough ), 
and several Directors of the East India Company. By the middle 
of February he considered that he was in possession of sufficient data 
to warrant him in lyelievirig that nothing in a satisfactory or 
tangible shape was to be looked for at the India Hou^e;*^ and 
l»e resolved to turn his undivided attention to Parliament. Accom- 
panied by Mr. John CiawforU, he called on the Right Honorable 
C. W, Williams* Wynn and obtained his conseift to present the 
Petition to the House of Commons. The Eail of Carlisle 
undertook to present the Isolds* petition. Lord Ashley, then a 
member of the Hoard of Control, received Mr. Ricketts with the 
greatest cordia^jty, entered with interest into the subject of 
his mission, was himself anxious to present the petition to the 
Houpe of Lords, and would have done so, hut for the influence 
brought to b<*ar by tlie Board of Control and the Government. In 
the interest of East Indians and their petition, Mr. Ricketts corres- 
p<»nd<*d with the Duke of Wellington, Lord jOai lisle, the Right 
Honbde Sir Robert Peel, Lord Caliborpe, the llon'ble Sir Alex- 
ander Jolnist*on, for some time Chief Justice and President in 
Council, Geylon, Sir John Bowring, then Dr. John Bowring, Editor 
of the WasbniiifitHr Review, and otheis. e.xa mined 

at great length before the Lords’ Select Coprnnittee on the affairs of 
the East India Company, on theolst March 183ff, and before the 
Commons, an the 21st and 24itli of June ; and, although, on tlfe last 
occasion, suffering from fever, he acquitted himself in a manner 
which won for him the highest praise. 

The following is the full text of the East Indian Petition 

To ihe Honourable the Commona of the United Kingdom <if Great Britaia 
and Irelaini in Parliament asseiiinled, the petition of the undeisigued Cl»ris- 
tffln inhal»itants of GUciitta, and the proviucea comprised within the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, 

Humbly SnKWETH. — 

1. That your petitioners ar<| members of a numerona increasing and 

widely-dispersed class of subjects of ihe Crown of Great Briiaiu. living with* 
in the teintories at present governed*by the United Company of merchauis 
trading to the East Indies, in the province of Bengal, and in the town of 
Calcutta. • 

2. That the body of which they compose a part, forms a distinct class of 
society in British India, which dates its existence more remotely from the 
time when the East India Cogapany first formed peimanent establishmenia 
on tbe coutineut of Indiai but chiefly from the more recent period/when the 
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acqjiiKsition of imineiise territories required the presence of an increased 
uiiml>er of Europeans to maintain and govern them. 

8. That they are (lescended, in most iiistaiiCHS, on the father’s side, from 
the European subjects of the Cro^^n of (Jreat *iiitain, and on tlie 
mother’s side, froth the natives of India; and tliat in other instances, they 
are the children of intei marriages between tlie oir-^pi ings of tsucli connex- 
ions ; hut that, althoiigli thus closely allied to the Enrt>pe‘»n and Native 
races, they are excluded fmm almost all those advantages winch each ie>pec- 
tively enjoys, and are subject to peculiar grievances from ;vhich both are 
exempt. » ^ ■ i, 

4. 'I’he first grievance w'hieh your petitions s^ljpg leave to bring to the 
notice of your Honourable House is. that a vei\ large majoiitv ot the class 
to which they belong are cntireh de.'titute of any inle tif civil law, to which 
they can refer as a staiidaid that is to legulnte tlieir conduct in the vaiious 
relati<ins of society. 'J'hose your petiiionets who live in (’aicuMa witliin 
the Innitcil jui isiiictiou of the Siipieme Conit are gnnied in then civil 
tions by the Laws 'of Knglaiid ; hut ilie nnniieiit. the\ pc^s beyj'iul thai jiiris- 
diction, 5 0 resnle ,• » "inpoiariiy oi poi inaijeiitiy in i he inn rior. the\ are 
thereby phu ed I ^ oi.d i nale of all civil law', \\ lietlier liritisli, llmilu, or 
JViuhaintMlan. ]i\ » ignl iinerpietaiion, w hicli .‘»ucce>si ve »I miges of the 

Stipi erne (\)urt of Judicatuie of Fort Wilnam, have given to the phiaso 
“ Biiiish sui jects ” in tot* various acm of Failianient ieli.ting to India, your 
petitioners are »*xcliided from or mifig' under tliat den«>inination. ami aie con- 
se()ueiltly prevented ftcm enjoung ihe i»enetit» of ilm Laws of England, 
ami, l»y their piofesMon of the Chiisiiaii leligioii, tliey aie equally dedaireil 
fiorn tiie adoption of ll.e Himlti or Muliamedan civil law ; while tliere is^ no 
oil civil *^<Kle, to whiidi they can have recourse as their giiiite in tne vaiious 
trail-actions and lelaiipn.s of life, lli'wever cxtraoi (imary the fact may ap- 
nr I etirhiiKM^s, afliim w'ithotit fear of conticulictioii, that there is no 
h*nv whii - .iuiates then iiiarriage" ami makes them lawful,. — there i« m> law 
which showf, the iiile that is to dcliiie the Ifgitunacy or illegitimacy of their 
issue, — there is no l.«w whicli presciibes the succession to their-* }»i(q>erty,— 
tlicre is im lavv which pn||^ts out wheilier they possess ihc light of bequeath- 
ing by will, and, if so, lo whai exientr Hjete is no law that declaies which of 
tlieir chiuiien or wlieihei one or ail shall succeed in case t)f intesM'ey. In 
these ami other equalU iinpoitaiit ])ari icuhns, they liave no law to direct or 
coiiLii/l them ; and ihey aie tlni.s tieatedas utterly unworthy of any one of 
tho^e lights V liti-h n is ihe exi» e^^.s <d'i'-c.t of ;• code of civil law to define 
ami li»e piuuaiv tiesign of ^ocle,t.v ami t^ov^emo eiit. to protect. Your pf ti« 
tionei'.s iliik i.n l.dl^ coni]) 0 -e a gic«ii imio\ of itut-laws, not made >o by any 
crimes of their <»w’n, and on tluit very account feeling the im»ic deejny the 
legalized wrongs that have t>een iidlicred on them, and the conieni})! nous in- 
diffeieiice and neglect with which llietr anomalous ci^wi condition ba.s been 
refunded. It is in»t, Iniwovei, the mvnlious jiniicial covisf i uclion ot tliedonot- 
fill langUMgo of the Acts of Parliament, that has alone tcmled to ilegrado 
their civil condiihin ; nor have they ever been permiited to enjoy the full 
advantage that would liave arisen to them fioin the al'soliise and total neg- 
lect of that, condition by their iinmeiliate uilers. A Itule and Pejjulation* of 
the Goveininenl of the East Iiid a Coiiipan\ has, by clear and exiness defi- 
liitioii, iuclinied your poMtioiicrs in the cl.iss of “ native subjects of the 
British Governineiit,” and has thereby subjected them to the mimertuia 
disabilities of their Hindus and Miihaiiiedaii fellow-Huhjects ; while, by an- 
other euaciiuent t <>^ the local Guveruineut, they. have, as belonging to the 
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al)Ove*ineutioiied class, been deprived in a body of the protection of the Act 
of Hnbeas ('ori'Ort ; lia/ing b<*en made liable to be taken up on siKpicion by 
any of ihe lo<*al aiiilionties. ami oontined aii State in i.voner^, vriihntit the legal 
possibility of fvei obtaining their lelease ; since tl.eonly apt r.d ihev 
have would lie to the local (biVHnnnent. Tims they aie not virtually and 
by implication but directly and immediately, deniideil of the fir^t and most 
iinp«)itani (>f all civil riglita — personal seem itv ; jind they may, tiierefore, 
b« jtt'^t.ly considered as b<>lding tlieir iiii*perty. their lil>eity, and even their 
lives at the disci etioii of every ]M)weifiil pnhlic f imctioiiary. 

5. 'rile sectnul grievance ninier wlneh your petitioners laiiour is, that they 
at e ametoilde in tlie interior to Altihomedan criminal Saw, — a law in itself 
barbaion*' ami imperfect, founded on the most iiiToierant principles, and inti- 
mately iiitei woven with a sy.steni of leligion, and a State of society, wlioily 
opposed to their opinions and hahit.s. '1 he law iif Miihained w.is pioiniiU 
gated oiilv for believeis in t he Koran ; ami towards all w h'» are ciinsidei ed 
inti tei8, it. beaisa iiio^t (»ppiessive aspect. Many of ihe punishments, whsn 
speeiric, ate <»f a sa ng ni i •<! i y ilesciiption ; and in oiheis, i^n alino.^t nnliiniteil 
diseietion is given to the jmbje. It is aibittatilv administered ; and, 
thoimn a light of appeal is in mam c.ises alh>\ved to the iSnpt i lor t 'oui t of ('ri- 
minal Jurisdiction of tlie II] ist India ('onipaiiy, eaded the Nizatnul Adawlut, 
yet that truuioal p<issesses i ln» ext r -oi liinai v power, on siicli appeal, of im'ivas- 
ing the punishment whieli isjiwaided at tlieii discretion, ami without heal- 
ing fre^h evidence! 1 Ip* only modilications which the Mnhatnedaii eriininal 
code has received, in its appUcation to your petitioners, have heen produced 
bv the su[»pleuieniai y IJeL’ulations f>f the lOast India (Munp.uiy, which, instead 
of softening and mitigating ii.s inHi(itioii.s, have, in some instances, even in- 
creased the hjir.siin(‘ss of its ohaiacter. In proof of tin’s statement, your 
jietiimneis heg to cite the thinl Hegulaii »n of tlie year 1S21 ; hy ihe express! 
provisions of wliiedi, they ate ma<ie li.ihle, in all (.‘ci^cM.^ro he dealt, vvirli as 
Jlimiu and Muh.aiuedaii natives, of Uic bovest rank ; and to be fined, itii- 
])nsoiied, and c<»rp<ually punished, not meielx at the discr<*t on of llie Kii- 
ropciin Jiitigcs or Magistrates of the K.ot India (’ompany, hut even 
of the Himlu and Mahoiuedaii oflieeis of justice ; while from the 
oper.it.ioii of this negulation, not. <uily liiitish subjicis, in the res- 
tricteil application which has heen given to* that appell;ii ion. hut also, 
European ami Amei ic!in foreigtieis re-i n-nt. in the iiireiior aie exempted. 
Tims the iJlw lecogmzes tin* existenc** of yoni petitioners, on It* for the 
])Uipose of put ishiiient, and never foi tlnir. of protection ; while the erimitial 
code, to wliicli tin y li!i\e heen rn ide aineiiaide, is liisiingnished bv the in- 
tolerance <'f ils spirit, by the acgiavated t>t Verity of Us [uovidons by 
its total incongiuity with iheir leiiguui'* belief and s(»eial cniiditi<iii. ami 
bv the deep-felt degradation to ^\bieb, in its actual adiuinistialioii, your 
netuioneis are subjected. 

• 6. The third grievance, to which your ))e’itioiiers are .subject, is that they 
are exciiuled from all siipeiior and covenanted offices in the (hvil and Mill- 
tary services, and Irom all sworn office.s in the Mamie service of the E.ist 
Imliii CoinpMiiy. 'he iiivariahle [ueamhie to the appuintment <»f aii 
individual to any of these serviifes inns thus: — *• lh(»videii A Ih (the person 
receiving* the apfK/mtmeiit) he not *he son of a native Indian ” — a re^tii' tion 
which wtfH ill st adopted by the Directors of’ the East. India (’( nipany on 
the 9fh Noveml:*?r 171>1, and wlncli is always repiihli'-hed m the (jnzette of 
Gooeruinent, {)U the iioMtic itioii nf the appeintiuent of any one who may 
be then residing in India. Your petitimieis do not <ii.spuie the light of 
the Court of Directors to give the nppointm-iits in their service to those 
wliem they may deem moat l^ortby ; but they humbly submit that uo wise. 
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just, or beneficent Governmeiit will ever impose any other general condition 
on candidates for employment than iitiiess for the offices they may seek ; 
still less will it exclude any class of men, on the ground of birth or colour, 
wloMi it d«)C8 not posses'* the power of liinitriig their increase, or of diminish- 
ing their nuniher j and, least of all, will it wantonly add insult to injury, 
and to proscription a load of public and gratuitous contumely. 

7. 'I’he fourth giievaoce of your petirioneis is that they are not only 
expressly excluded from ail those offices of trust and emohinieiit in the 
Civil, Military and Marine services of the East India Coinpj^ny s Govern- 
ment, winch are open to “ British subjects,” but that they are also treated 
as ineligible to most of those suboidinate employments in the Judicial^ 
Kevenue and Police Departments, and even in the Military service, which 
are open without reserve to the IJindu tind Miihamedan natives of the 
conniry. Your petitioners are prohibited from being apprimted to the 
situations of Munsif, Sheristadar, and almost all other inferior Judicial 
offices J they are pi evented from practising as Vakeels or Pleaders in every 
one of the com t of justice of the East India Company,, from the highest 
to the lowest} they are shut out ftntn all the ^llh()rdinale offices in the 
departments of General Heveime and Police ; and in the army they are not 
permuted to fill ihe posts of native ciuiiinissionetl or non commissioned 
officers, nor even that of a naick or corporal in a native regiment, although 
leave is given to them to shed their blood in the ranks a« private.^, and to 
officiate in i he regimental hand as drummers and musicians. Thu.'^, of the 
many thousand subordinate employments und(?r the local Government, 
there aie few from wliich they are not excluded except on condition of 
abjuring the Christum faith : in which case, their eligibility as natives of 
India would be at once restored, 

8. The fifth grievance, of which your petitioners complain, is, that they 
are expressly declared to he di.-tjualified fiorn holding Majeaty\s coin- 
tnissiou in the British Indian Army. 'J'he Oonimsin<ler-in'Chitf for the 
time being of Ilis Majest^^s Forres in India, on the 27th c)f February 18(>8, 
issued a geueriil older, still in force, by which \w person can he reconmiended 
in India for any vacant commission in 11 i.s Majesty^s service, who belongs 
to the class of which your petitioners compose a part. Your petitioners 
humbly tiust that His Miijesiy, in the exeibise of his Buyal prerogative, 
will see fit to rescind this inviilioiis order, and though ih»*y are awaie th:«t it 
does in^t belong to your Honorable H<»use to fiee them from ihd galling ilis- 
abiiity to which it has sunjected them, yet thev have deemed it imnoriant 
to be mentioned in this place, as an additional proof of tliat system of 
cruel pruscriplioua, of which they have been made the unoffending 
victims* 

9. The sixth grievance imposed upon your petitioners is that, by stipu- 
lations in treaties with all ilie power.s in India, which stilj^. preserve a shadow 
of independence, they aie debarred fioni employing youjr** petitioners in any 
capacity, witliout the permission of the Supreme G«»verniiient of India 
It IS true that, in those treaties, only “Euiopeans and Americans” are 
expressly prohibited from being so employed ; yet, although these are 
denoniinatioiis under which your petitioneiB Cannot be classed, the restriction 
is practically applied to ihera also. Thus, by the limited signification which 
has been given to the )ihiase ‘‘British subjects” so as to exclude y<iur 
petitioners, who are subjects of the Hiiti.sh Crown, they are exposed to 
intolerable grievances } and by the extended meaning which has been given 
to the terms “Europeans and Americans/’ so as to include your petitioneis, 
who are natives of Asia, they are prevented, except under special license 
seldom given, and always liable to be recalled from employing their tahuta 
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imd industry in the service of any of the Native Princes. In both cases, 
but by coiitraiy means, alike cruel and unjust, to your j»eiitinneis, the one 
great object of exclusion if eliected ; and thus whatever stej they take in 
life, ami to wbaievei quarier they iook, exciusion, difaniliiy and prosci iplioa 
meet th<*ui at every turn. 

10. Ihe last giievances to which your petitioners will advert is that 
every yjlna |)it)posed hy others, or adopted by themselves, for t,l»e improve- 
ment of the cln»8 to which tljt-y belong inste<td of leccivinj; the fostering 
<iounienance qf the paternal (joverninent, hus met with positive disappioval, 
or cold neglect, strongly cotitia.'ited wiih the active and liberal ciic<uirage- 
ment that has been Imuhibly given by the local authd^iiies to vaiiuiifN insti- 
tutions formed for the benefit of other classes of the population. In siijtpovt 
of this statement \our petitioners beg to refer to the benevolent plan 
prop! >se(l by the late (>oloiiel Kiikpatrick, in 1782, havmi; for its objects 
to seen I e a provision for the sons of Eiiiopean officers by native mothern, 
by educating them in Kiiglaiid, and obtaining cadet>hips for mem in the 
Inniall army, 'lllilf scheme, which receiveil tbe iippn^baiion ot the wbnJo 
inilitaiy service, ami was not opposed hv the local Goveimnent, was lejected 
in the most unquAlitied manner by the Court of Direct or s ; tlie lesnleiice 
of such oh lid ten in Kurooe for ediicaiiou being tliat pari of it, wnicli 
especially called forth tlieir reprobation. In the t-aine manner, at a mote 
recent jieriod, two lust nm ions were coinnieiiced by the exert'ons of your 
petiiionei>, and devoted to the education of ibeir cbiidieii, called the Faiental 
Academic Instiniiioii ( now the Dovetoii Colle«je) and the Calcutta (jraininar 
ISolioM, amid.-^t severe pecuniarv difficuilies, and with the eertain piospect of 
great ..dvamage lesulLmg from even a nIioIii nieasiiieof as}.i.staiic»' fr-'iii (h)veiii- 
tuent, have In^eu lefosetl a partn'ip.iiion with otbei simiiai iiK^titutions in those 
funds which tlie Ea.st India Company i" reqniied, ny Act of Paiiiament. to 
apply to ibe moral and iuicllecliial iiuprovement of ilif* Natives of India. 'I’liua 
tlieir Eur«>peaq parents are frowue<i upon, for endeavouring to .'‘end th m 
to England f«»r education. Your petitioners themselves aie dbcouiaged 
in iheir li^inible ati erupts* to extend ihe blei-sings of education among their 
own class 111 India. Every avenue of honourable anibiiioti and of social 
improvement is shut up ngainbt theiii ; and it is widi u keeu and long 
cherished conviction of ttie wrongs they have Mittered fioin the race of ibeiv 
fathers, that they now hiing tliernselves to the notice of your irioiioiirabJe 
Heiise, and i^espect fully a.sk for that equality of jiglds and privileges, to 
which, in conmioii with every other class of Ilis Majesty’s subjects, they are 
unquestionably entitles. 

! 1. Your petitioners have now briefly enumerated the priiicijial grievan- 
ces, for wliicii tney seek rediess ftotu your lionounihle House; but the 
Btaiements they have made are very far from expressing ihe ilepth and the 
extent of the degiadaiion winch has been entailed upon them, and the 
Sunieiotis raniificatioits of the evils which they sutler. What they have 
styled their giicvances, are not individual cases of grievances peculiar to 
one person, one time, mid one occasion ; but they are cl.isses of grievances, 
eacii class extending to the whole body to winch your petitioners belong, 
and all them spread over ihe tjntiie period of existence, pervading every 
transaction and relation of life, and doubly felr, tiist, in their own peisoua 
and fortiiues, and, secondly, iu the conditiou and prospects of their rising 
offspring. • 

12. However diversified and pervading the particular effects of the 
grievances your petitioners suffer, there is one unvarying general result which 
they pioduce : — there is bue point to which they are all made to tend, and 
tha« is, to place your petitioners in the situation of a proscribed class, to 
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prpvonti thpir am.ilpnmation with the European population, and to create 
and perp-rnate airaio-t them the most, iiinrtifviriu and injurious p» fjndice'Si, 
Your petitioners are aware that the a'nolitioii of those social prejinlices, of 
whitih they are ma<i« the object, cannot be broiiiiht within the scope of 
legislative enactment ; and ic is with no such view that tliey seek for the 
in*etp“snion of your Honourable House They trust to the loyaltv ami 
rectitude of their own conduct fnr that place ami consideration in society 
which belong to them; luit ih*‘y think they have a riglit to complain when 
the acts of the legislative and irovernini^ powe»s, instead^ of havinjj a 
temiencv to neutralize and <lestrov the piejinlices that exist ap^ainst your 
petitioners, ha'^e h uf the diiect and certain effect of calling lln in into 
existence. Your p**tiii<ui(*rs neitlier a-k mu* expect any special iiit^i ference 
in their behalf ; but tliev wainiK ]»rote>t aizainst those iiivnlious distinciioui 
winch mark tliern, in the land of their birlli, as outcasts and aliens, bereft 
of all privihujes, and strangers alike to the liglits of society, and to tho 
feel lilies of humanity. It is Mtirely nor, tlie char.ict erisi lo of a paternal 

ami an oiilii^hte'ie l ; overnment, which shonlil he the .common ami equal 
})rolecror of ail its 8nbje^•t.^, to scatter wiili its own hands tlie seeds of 
tliscord ami to airav tlie liiffefeMt classes of society against each other iii 
bitter contempt and iiiiplacahle iiatrct. Yet such is the iimleniable tendency 
if tlie exclusive and C‘'iit UTiielions svsteiu of ini.sirc)vei'imient, under wbicli 
your peliluuieis Inive long suffered, and which, if continued, must produce 
ill the class to which tb« y belong, hi;berto fiee from the slightest reproach 
of ilisloyal’v or dis .ffection, p<‘niianeiit dissatisfaction, and eveti entire 
alienation of mind from tlie llritisb autlioiity in Tiidia. 

13. Your pet uioners discl;iitu every invidious or unfriendly feeling in the 
contrast, wbicli they have lia i occ.ision to present of tlieir own dijpressed 
comliiion. with the supeiior a»i vaiil.i'jes and pnvileges onjoyeit by other 
pans of the poi«ulafioii.‘ Theie are iinrneronM ami weighty giieMiiiceH yhieli 
thev suffer, in coiiinioii wiih Bniisri-orrn subjects on the one .hand, and with 
Hiiidii.s ami Muluunedans on the othei, but which, as organs of a dis- 
tinct class, your petitioneis have not con.'udeied it ]iroper on the 
present comliiion to <letail 'Djese common grounds of complaint 
have produced in tlieir minds ii .swnpatliy vyiili those cl ussea ; 
and in tho..^e instances, in Winch your petitioners labour under peculiar dis- 
advantages, iliey are fai from wi>Iiing to luiiig their fellow-subjects to tho 
same ler-l with themselves, oi to claim any exclusive coiintervairing privilege. 
Although professing the (yMn istiaii religion, sneaking the Eiigli.Hh language, 
and ass nnlated in dress, niaiiiieis ami education to theii pateiiial ancestors, 
they do not, on these or other grounds, ask fur anv favouis or irninuiirieD 
which they would not equally solicit for their fdlow-hubjHcis of th“ Hiiulu 
and Muhameitati religious. Hut being t'hi istians, ami descend. nits of 
Kiiglislimeii, y ur petnioners iiiiinbly sulunit ihai it ik cinel am l^; unjust to 
make their belief am) descent tfie gi oumi.'< of civil oyi iawr\ , (d degi aoiiig 
di -qualification, and of a uniforni and persMvcniig couise of contiiniehons 
amt iiisiilting tiv.itment ; amt that it is esneci iliy inconsistent ami inipolnic 
io a CliriH^ian and liriii^b G ivernnient to adop* and reduce to pi actice such 
an (Klioiis synlem of exclusion, and thus to fix* iiiaiks of deep contepipt and 
degradation on the partakers of their* own blood, and the professors of a 
Common faith. 

14. Your petitioners tnny be yiertnii ted t.o observe that. 'however stroncr 
the language they have deemed it reqiii.^ite to employ in the tXfiosiiion of 
tlieir grievances, and however acute the feelings of which that language is the 
feeble and imperfect expression, they have never lost'sigbt of the obedience 
and respect which have been claimed bj their i&niediate rulers. From theniy 
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indeed, tbe condition of your petitioners Ims not received the consideration 
which they had a right to expect, and wdiich they earnestly hope your fioiior- 
able House will bestow. Their complaints when presented in the most res- 
pectful terms, through fhe proper channels, have been treated as fiifilc and 
unfounded; nor has any disposition been shown tr) alleviate the acknowledL'cd 
extreme hardships under which they sufler. To llie p]ast India Comj)any, 
therefore, in its own character, or to its local Government, your petitione'-s, 
as a body, feel that they owe nothing. They have received ffoin it no sym- 
pathy or redress — nothing but studied insult, contemptuous indifference, or at 
best empty p»%>fes8ion. I5ut in that ('onipany and its servants, your peti- 
tioners sec the legally constituted representatives of I]%'iri8h power and au- 
thority in India, and tliey have therefore conacientiwusly discharged the duties 
of peaceable and obedient, suhjects, in the fond, although hitlierto vain ex- 
pectation, that their peculiar grievances would attract the attention of those 
who have the ability, and, they trust, the will to remedy them. 

15. Your petitioners hope that it is only necessary to bring to tbe notice 

of your T_f<itiourabIe ITou.-o the evils wliioh have been entuiled upon their 
body, to produce atV)iice the disposition to remove them. With regard to 
such matters as may appear fit for the direct interference of Parliament, your 
pi titioners cannot doubt that an immediate remedy will be applied, and, with 
regard to such as seem to reside during the existence of the present charter 
of the East India Gompany within the province of that body and tlieir local 
Government, yoim petitioners pray, that to them their rights arnl interests 
may no longer be committed, without appeal ; and that, in any new charter 
wliieli the Legislature may gratit, a clause may be inscrtc'd, expressly prohi- 
biting, ill ail its ynirts, tliat system of exclusion directed against your peli- 
tioners, which has hitherto formed a distinguishing feat me in the policy of the 
Company’s Government. They pray to be delivered from that state of neg- 
lect ami abandonment, in which they have hitherto been allowed to remain, 
beyond the pale of civil law, ignominiousiy driven from all community of 
rights and privileges with any of the denominations of the society in which 
tht-y reside. They pray your Honourable House to admit them to the fellow- 
ship of thefV fathers, to rescue them from subjection to institutions tbe most 
degrtiding and despotic, and to treat them as hubjects of the Ilritish Crown, 
to which alone they recognize their allegiance to be due ; and to which they 
desire to bind themselves and their posterity by the indissoluble ties of justice 
and of gratitiide. ^ 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

The following i« a rej>ort of the debate in the House of Lords 
on the occasion ot tlie presentation of the Petilion. The notes are 
those made by J. W. Ricketts : — 

Housk or Lords, 29Tn’MARCH 1830. 

The Earl of CarlAlb. — I rise to present a Petition from the Christian 
inhabitants of Calcutta and the provinces comprised within tbe Presi- 
dency of Fort William, praying for the revision of the laws affecting the 
native Christian population of tiidia.* T can only say, my Lords, that 
I have a.ino.st earnest desire that^ relief Bbould be atfurded to the peti- 
tioneis, who labour under great hardships. 

Loro Ellenrorougm. — This is far from being a favourable opportunity 
for entering into it discussion upon tbe statements of the Petition, 1 must, 

• These are the ilesccndaftts of Kiivo- of intormarriages, 
pcaus by native iiiotliers, and tbe ot^spriiig 
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however, assure the Noble Earl thrit. I feel, as every person of the slightest 
humanity must do, the greatesJ. compassion for the uufoituiiate sitiiatiou 
of the class to which the ))etitioiiers belong. I am fwWy conscious, too, 
that it is of great importanco to alleviate the evils of their «-onditiou ; 
and no man will rejoice more at such a circumstaiice than myself, if a way 
can bo found of doing so, without a violation of the principles essential 
to the conservation of the liritish empire in lialia.* 'I'here ai e some giie- 
Viinces stated in that IViitnni, which, if they piaetioal y exist, T think 
mi<iht be redressed without, dangei, and thai at no di.^nmli ]U‘i itid. If, for 
exitni})le, they lie under inconveniences wiili ie>p«n*t to th<* la\f (d marrnige 
01 of hucceshum, t seemo leason why a leiuedy should not he applied. What, 
however, is really asKeil by the pet itioner'^, is imt an eipui'ity of civil 
rights, but an admission to ^nivilei^es fioin w Inch tin* eat ho<iy of the 
native population of Imlia aie exelndcil. "I'lieA are the iileoitimate oll- 
fejiring of Kiirop«^an fatliers ainl natiie inol lioi.s f ; ami they wi.'»h to ho 
placed in a situation, such as i.s tilh tl hy liieon nnate children in no pai t 
of the world. t Nevcuheless, since the ainv.d of the Petition in tins 
country, it has ivceivcMl the gn*ne'l coio-ahnai oui tic'fh from the Hoaid of 
Control, and the Directors of the East India (\uii|»an\. I am not pre- 
pared to state the lesiilt of that con-idci at ion at tin- piescnt nuinuMit ; luit 
will feay that there is eveiv di.-]s>ition lo aimlioriito tlie cv)nditioii of 
the petitioners, and giant tiieir piasers, a.s far as may ho eonrsi>tent 
with the two great objects we must always hear in . iniml. wlnm U ois- 
luting for India, namely, the oonsei vation of unr eiupiie and the well- 
being of the great body of the peonle. 

Tiie Eaul op Carlisle. — ^^’hat ditlerenoc ivS tlicre between the cliildreii of 
half-castes, and the h df-c*astt.s tlienn-elves ? 

Loud ELLiiM 50 uoUGU — As rt-gards the ])rivilege.-; of li]nroj»eans, the chil- 
dren of half-castes aie*intthe same situain-n .as the Indf-caste.^ theniseh es, ■ 
but not so as reffards oflices under the < ’oiup.iny, for , is md ives ihe\ may 
be ftp[)()illlt?d to any Ulllilai} Jaltuauoii in the (\>nipany^ f'jiMCo to which 
natives are eligible. 


* Ilore is an appiclion-Ion of «l;no.ior nl- 
logotl.or withciil fiiiimlalioii. ji'.hd i'< ( iily 
calculated to iiii.sha l the Ki uhdi ]>ul)iic. 
It is thy same as injy, ** Ii wi* uo wrim;^ 
we are safe; lu\t if we do ri -lit, wc ;m* 
Burrounded witti daii'^tr,” h.i.ij/or and 
iTi.''<'<*urit\ may ecn onh spiiu- four, ilu* 
wrongs and gi iev.»nci‘s of a u'l H*<'iilenUMl 
peopU; ; 1 ut if the niuitioncis haM* la*i u 
niiifonnly lojal in tlioir (ondiiot luidor till 
th« load of oeirradjiig dis.il>ilitif‘'h.ifto- 
fore sy stomal icalh fi -ai ed upmi them, 
it to 1)0 tliai till :d>oh;ion oi 

tlioso (lisahiiitie^ would Ic.id them all i\r 
onco to al>an' on iheir h-y.'ilty I'lj* n-hi llion ? 

t Tho petitioners are pi rs )H>. hum l>uth 
ill and out. of wedlock who labour alikt 
under the '•■line di-'-ahiutios. 

f Qmie the reverse. In Erighind, for 
insraiico, no enquiry i.s ever nnnlo into 
legitinoicy or ilh^ciliiiiMcy of tiirth. lither 
to qualify or di^qnalifv f or otli ce : and. if 
it were hot thought invidious to nicntiuii 
iiaihos, tiiany individual.^ niigiit ho p /inteil 
out as q^nning under tlie alter clas«, 
wlw. ncvortheless fill res]ioaL».ble and im- 


portant oiTice.s in the Onihivvery 
subject, mo, ^l.<•;^kiIlg of the legal* iucapri- 
nly of all lilecttiin.ile cliild, It ac'K-^ione 
.s:n.s — “And renily an\ i.Oicr di i motion 
b‘i( iluii lit not inlii'iii iiu/ whiih civil 
poliev riiifltr." iicrc'-'-ary, word.' withie- 
j^.'ird to till* iniiocetif oll'-pi iriu” of liis 
pail nl\s eiiine^i, ouious. niiju't. and 
erm I to tin- hi'-t dt }:ieo.” Nor inrieid.ia 
tlie pohtiial di;*jdiiii:\ as i.polie.dd" to 
1‘. I'-t iiH t he soiiM of the I'hnopeaii lathers 
and ii itive niuthi i-K, le.-iby u/^.Inriih-d upon the 
f.icl of ihe^inmacy of i*ir t h ; since there 
are ii!--! antes of poisons, ’.In* iiieiiiiim.ite 
sons of 1 uiMpoan pareiiN on both sitles 
who l.ave hem iin .eiufiuh u^ly admitted 
into, too Kasr India t ompsoy’s *!ervire, 
both civil .and inilifruy, 'Ihi‘ ohjoctiaii, 
Uicn, i- nil rely shin-thep. and desritule of 
b 11 iiason and justice ; applyiu^^ ..s it dues 
exclusively to pei.soijs deseciiih d from In- 
dian motiiers ; hiu. shall such an objection, 
alike absurd Jind unjust, continue to oper- 
ate as a libe] upon the Hiitish udiuiiiist ra- 
tion in India, in this liberal and enlight- 
eiiod n^c ? 
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Kicketts’ note to the last statement is ; — “ Not vso, they are ineligible 
to the posts of Suubadars, Jemadars, llaviUlars and Naiclss in the Native 
army in India.’’ 

I'he following letters passed between Lord Carlisle and Mr. 
Ricketts regarding his Lordbhip’s statement in the [House of 
Lords ; — 

GnorsvKNOR Place, 
June IS 30. 

■1 

Lord Carlisle presents his compliinonis to M r. Picketts, and bogs leave 
to aclviiowlciige the rtceipt «if the copies ^of lepoit ot the debate front 
the Mirn-r of P<ii liaiueni’ ) which have juf^l rejiihe<l him. 

He IS aware that, the obseiw atious lio inadt* upon ]n eseiiting the Petition 
to the House of Lonis wc*re v(‘iy impeifccth , if at all, re])oite(l. He must, 
however, be allowed to .‘«ay that lie ilni state t he ^ di i'Uis gi'icvaiices, wiiicli 
wen- eimiucrattMl by • the pel jt loner.s ; and co i<*iu«letl wnh ]>iof'csMno, that 
he was aetuale<l iw no imfueudly feeling to the (Joveiimuuit of India or 
to the nohle bold at the lu‘ad of the lloaitl of t'outnil. and that lie was 
dispo>(‘d to beh<‘N e. that the nobh‘ L(»rtl was .sincerely de.'-irons of conect- 
iiig tb(‘ anom.ilies detailed in the Petition ; and of leinedying tlie 
gnevanees, and aiyelioial iiig the condition <»f wli.it must bo oonsidt*red 
jiM unrottunate ]ioiiion of tlie population <»{’ Ihitish India. If Lord 
('at lisle had been .ipi’t i-cal of tli(‘ intention of pubii^hlne the ilebates upon 
pre-eilt iiig tli(; letiiions in tiie tw’o Houses, ho could ha\e ea.>'iiv furnisli(*d 
the shoit account of wliat In* <hd s.iy. As the statement appears at 
]eos<‘nr, it (units what, he did sa}’, and pul words into his mouth he 
ncv(.‘r list'd. , 

Loid ('arli^ile must also olHerve, that he was avvaiV that it was the 
iiiteiitieui of tli9 (’oinmilteo of the J.oivi.s to examine Mr. Ibcketts. ami ima- 
gim d I IniL hid cvuteiice would atlbid moie iufuimaiiuu ihau a ditcussioii 
ill the Hous^, 

J . W, PiCKKTTS, 

6 . ChtdMey Terrace, Ja'ccrpool Mvrat. 

Altliouoh# 111 (l)’s note [jord Carlisle thn laros tlmtlio is roportt^d 
to liMvo Used \v<>r(is In* TKn tr nttciial. nnd tliar tin* occouiit omits 
wluit lio did snv, lii'- lionisliip’s short s])rfcli npja'nis in I] unsard 
us wo Imvi' (jiiotod it without uny n*)t(' to (ho ottool tliut (his is non 
what lj<u’d (Juilisii* did s.ty. It might Ix' inlorosting to lotirn in 
how many instuncos sprrcht'.s (pmlvd in tlie ouily duv*^ of Pur- 
Ii9mentaiy rci'onin^ aro jt-uliy in ovoiy rcspi (M wliut ilnn’ properse 
to 1)0, 

Mr. Ricketts reply is as follows : — 

Cloi'dslly TEnnxcE, LivERroOL, 
lOM J>(nc iS.‘30. 

Mr J. W. liickc^ls prosenta his complimcnls to Loni Carlisle and is extreme- 
ly .‘^orry to find (hat tlie lefioil of Ins Loidships a])eech, as given in the Far- 
liainenl.ary debates on the j'last Indian's Petition, 1*^ so very imperfect. 

^Ir. Ricketts was of course very anxious t(» obtain a oonect-ieport of 
the (kbatcB, and not reh ing on* what appeared in the iiowspapcis, he had 
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recourse to the “ M irror of Parliament ” Office for their version of them, 
blit he regrets to be still disappointed. Mr. Ricketts unfortunately reached 
the House of Lords a little too late to hear what took place on the occa- 
sion, as he was misinformed as to the usual hour for the commenceinent 
of business. Mr. Ricketts begs to apologize to Lord Carlisle for his 
apparent want of attention, in not making his Jjordsbip acquainted with 
his intention to publish the debates, which was formed only, since the 
presentation of the Fetitiou in the Commons. 

Right Hon^blf. Lord Carlisle, 

ft 

12, Orosvenor Place, 

With regard to the incorrection of the reported debates in the Lords, Mr. 
Ricketts wrote as follows 1 can only account for it in tins way :--Wlien his 
liOrdship rose to present the Lords’ petition, havi»ig coininenced with stating 
that it was one from a certain class of tlio (.’hristian population in India, 
it is likely enough*, that this circumstance alone \vaa,,quiie sufficient to 
pro<luce a sort of narcotic effect on the mind of the reporter who must 
have treated the matter as one of subordiiiato interest, relating to 
8Ct*llt?S separated Ly iLts <Ustaiico of half the globe ; and hence, a mere 
hurried guess, as I niiiat now call it, at Lord Carli.^lO'S speech Oil ihtJ t^CCcision, 
as given in the “ Mirror of rarliament.’’ Quite otherwise, however, with 
the Lower House. When Mr. Wynn rose to [uesent the Commons* peti- 
tion, the cry of “ Order, order ** resounded more than once from the 
o;»caker ; and Mr. Wyiiii himself, experienciiig some little inconvoin'ence 
from the prevailing buzz in the house, very courteously turned round and 
requested the Honourable Memliera to desist for a few moments, l^erfect 
silence and order being now restored, Mr Wynn procee<led without in- 
terruption, and was attentively listened to ; and the whole of the debate 
growing out of the matter, became strikingly spirited and iniereatinfr. 

Before finally quitting this branch of the subject, I must be allowed to 
express ray sense of gratitinle to Lord Carlisle, »for the kind share of in- 
terest he took in presenting our petition in the House of Lords, and in 
examining me before the Lonls’ committee ; and, though he h .d but a 
simple part to act in the ‘‘matter, and abstained, for the leasoii assigued 
in his letter, from enlarging on «)ur case while presenting the pcUiion,” yet 
our obligaiiiins to his LoiYhhip remain unaliected by that ciircunif.t.Lnce. ’ 

Mr. Ricketts wrote of the debate in tlie House of Couimoiis as 
follows ; — 

“ Afrer tlio Knster recess tuir Petition was presented by Mr. Wynn in the 
House of CtunnioiH on the 4th of May. Never before/ since mv arrival in 
England, did I witness m more inteiesting spectacle, tli.m the o^o presented 
to my ^iutlit on this occa.-ion ; jonl Mr. Wynn very kiiivUy secmetl a seat tor 
me 111 the h^ use below the gallery, where I truly enjoyed a lich mental 
feast, afforded b} the w.irm ilehate arising from the subject ; one whicli was 
now, f<»r the first time, fairly and tangibly broiiglit before the Legislature. 
AVithout excejition, it vvjts decidedly the best thing in the way of a dcbjite iii 
the house that evening, as was also acknowledged by others ; and Air. Craw- 
fiird, who was likewise present, came up to congiatulalo me on the peculiar 
warmth of interest shown to he fell by the ditferent speakers, and on the 
happy i-sue of the business, so fa- as it went. 

To Mr. Wynn, th^-refore, an I also lo Sir flames Mackintosh and Sir 
('bfples Kotbe^. to Mr. .L Stewart and Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, are tho 
East ludiah public pre-emincutly indebted f«T the higlily benefical results 
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accruing from their parliamentary exertions in an affair, which concerns a 
politically degraded and proscribed class of Christian population, subject 
to the rule of a lintish Christian Oovernment, at lialf the distance of the 
globe Nor are our obligations, in this respect, the less due to Dr. S. 
Lushington and Mr. J. Ilume ; who, but for the lateness of their arrival 
on the particular evening referred to, would have taken their full share 
in the debate. 

House of Commons, 4th Mav 1830. 

Mk. WiLLi;iMS Wynn. — I regret, Sir, that the duty of presenting the Peti- 
tion which 1 now hold in iny hand, has devolved npo’* me. in couhequenco 
of the indi.'ipositioii of my Noble Friend, the ^lember for Woodsr.ock (Lord 
Ashley). 1 regret that it is not in the power of that Noble Loid to present 
the Petit, i -n, because [ aii» sure that it would have made a greater impres- 
sion upon the House, if it had eome from his hands, instead of from mine; 
and that, not ineiely on account of his official character a.s (uje of the Com- 
niissionera for the Affairs of India, but also on account of the great 
diligence and attention which he has been in the habit bf bestowing upon 
all subjects connected with tliat country. This Petition is very numerously, 
and i may also add, very respectably, signeii by tlie Christian inhabitants, 
of (’alcutta and the provinces coinpiised within the Presidency of Fort 
AVilliam. tlesceiided ou the one side from biinopcan subjects ofthelJrowu 

of Cireat J^ritain, and on the other, from natives of Iinlia, who may, there- 
fore, he detiominated Indo-Hritot>s, though they ate more generally known 
by the title of half-c.istes. The grievances of which the petitionera 
com|)lain are iiunierou.s ; but may, I beli«-ve, comprised under two heads. 
Wliilst they live in C.dcutta, within the limited jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, tliey are guided in their civil relations by the laws of England ; 
but the moment they pass from that jurisdiction, they complain that they 
are placed beyoinl the pale of all civil law, whether Biiti.sh, Hindu or 
Miihamedaii. .They likewise complain that they are excluded from all 
superior offices in the civil and military services of the Ea.st India Company. 
To this svrtiject I alluded *last year, when I had the hon nir of ftresenring 
a Petition Iroin the native.s <»f I ndia, complaining that iliey weie exciinled 
fioiii all oflice.s of trn.st ai d eiiioiuim*ni» io ih^* Kind of t Keir fat lier.s. For 
my (Avn pail 1 cannot sepaiate the ca.'.c.s of thoe two dideieiiL cKi.^se.s of 
pentinner.s. This, however, I inn.st say, that ^\llatever ariniineiua 
apnlied to tTie cjise of the natives of In ii;i, apply with lofinitely .stionger 
foiee to tliose unfortunate individuals who coinpf).'<e the .sub>ci ibers 
to this Petition. T'liey, at h*'ist, aie of our bhaal .»nd of our leligion ; 
many "f them have been educated in this country, at.il are laKs.^e.-^.'-ed of 
capacity and aequiienient:-* of the Tnst ilesci iptioii. Though tliey piofos 
Iheiiist-lves to tie, ami actually are, Chiistian.y, they are, when in the 
inUiiior, anieii.ible to the Muhainedan cnniinal law. They are thu.s de- 
^irivea of all liio adv*ntage.s of trial by jury ; and, when accused of (dicnces, 
aie li.dde to he lined and iinpris ned, and coiporally }^lni^hed, not merely 
by Kuropcjuis but alsi) by ^liihamedan ollicers of justice. Questions 

may aiise as to the validity <»f tl cir inarriag»-s ; and all such questions 

must, hc^decnled not according' to the principles of (Miii.sfian, but accord- 
ing to those of Muh.'diiediin law. Mow great the di.sadvantages are, which 
arise fiom this a\stein, have been made appaient in iho inquiries that 

have been receirtly in.stituted into tliis subject by the Committee of both 

lloiiaes now sitting on the East India Company's Charter. It happens 
that a great many females, the daughters of Kuropeaii fathers, by native 
mothers, are married to European officers, high in the service of the 
Coivpany, at Calcutta. 1 hkve been told that, among the officers who 
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hold the highest situations on the staff in the Company's aervi(?e at Calcutta, 
there is not at present one who is not marrieil to a female of Iiiilisin descent. 
Supposing that an offence shouhi he charged against any of tliese married 
couples, wliilst residing in the interior, the hush:iii<l would he sent to (Cal- 
cutta, to be trieil by 13uro]>eana, ticcording to ihe ]>iiuci})les of British law ; 
but llie wife might be tried and Condemned before any AJnh nnedaii luagis- 
tiiite. This 13 not merely a grievance in itself, hut it gives rise to a 
feeling among the half-castes, that they stand in a dilFeient situation 
from their European relations, with whom they wouM other \wse mix upon 
terms of e(piality, an^l to whom they are, in point of fact, eepnd in tliU 
country. 

There is nothing in the law or constitution of this counirv to prevent 
anv half-casie fiom being elected a Member of Pai li.mieiit, or from 
taking his seat in this Ilon-e. They are fieqnenily sent over to this country 
for education, and, in many in.sfaii<‘e.M, rereive one equal to that reccivetl 
by any geniUman whom 1 am now atldie^ing ; and tliey are, conse- 
quently, equally cifinpetent to iiischar£fe tlie dudes of a^uy situation, how- 
evei important. I’he gnt‘vanee winch the petitioners feel tlie most seveiely, 
is their exclusion by tlie East India ('ompany fioin all emplownents in 
tlipir service, civil and mililary. Within tlirse few yeais, tliis injustice, 
glaring as it oiigiiially was, lias received coiusnierahlo miiigatioii ; for tlie 
exclusion has been confineil to the sons of paients, m’thyr of whom wore 
of unillixed Indian idood. Founerly. any one who had a tinge of colour 
in hia aldu, was ceitain to meet witli ohstriiotioii. in Ills road t(» prefeniiclit 5 
iiideeii, it was impossible for Inm to advance at all It came wirhiifiny 
own knowledge that, on one occasio n, the son of an Engh-li oilicer. 'ny 
a lady whom lie had mariied lu Engirtiid, was darker than smteil the taste 
of our military critics :^aiid tlicre wa^^, in coiisrtpicnce, a refusal to admit 
him, tliongli regularly nominated, into the Oompany's .scivice, 1 know 
that there are th(»e who talk of tlie inherent, urditness of pei’s<)ns of Jnilian 
descent, to (ill offices (»f tiiist and iiniioi r nice in India. I slnmld be a^liamod 
to argue with tiiO'^c who uphold such <1. cti iue.s. * I shouitl biu''li*‘if I were 
compelled to go through the naincs of iho.se wlio, in .s[)ite of these regiil- 
atimiH, have workeii out their way to gre.itiiess by tlie comiiiaiKliug fuice 
of tlndr talents. * 

I last year adverted to a distingui.slicd iii'^t.-ince in tlie case of (Jolonel 
Fkinnef*; who, though he was exclinled, owing to his descfhit fiom a 
nadve mother, from serving in the India ('onin.iny’s regular Army, 

rai-ied a ,iorps of men, and distinguished hini'-elf in an eminent manner 

during the late wars. Kor his intrefiid ami disintei ested eomlucr, altliough 
rej*'et<*d by the (Jornpany^s seiviee, he e.rned for himself tlio raidv of 
Jiieuieiiant.-'olmiel in tiie King’s seivice, ami obtained the <‘ro.^.s of a 
ronini.imler of the Ilatlj. 1 have seen evidence* within the l.rJc two days, 
which [troves ('olooL-i SI- inner’s iidliieiie.e in India, to We so great, a.s to en- 
able him t'» iMi^e 10 .(uiu men at any time. 'I’h.it oilicer is a, gallant man, 
and as loyally a.tacln d to his Sovereign a.s man can be ; but i.s it wise, 
J wouhi ask, to m ike micIi .a man, with ^ such influence, the olqect of 
pro'Crifitio i ? If sueli yiolicy is to be peiin.oientiy a<h)])ted, iijdividuals 
in his ciicmnstances wid soon lie animafeil wjih fceljng.s of hostility to our 
Indian Ot.veninient. Jf Urn career of lionor is sliufc against them, those 
talents winch cannot he u.'-ed in favor of the Covernment, will be used 
for its de-^truction. Otheia hohl it to be politic, that tlie.^e men should 
be St ematicaily degraded,— and why? “ Jiecause ( say they ) the natives 

* /bVe the evidence uf K. 1 ). Mangles, Esq, ftoforo tlio Lords* Committee. .. 
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of India look upon these half-castes in a very different manner from that 
in wliich they look upon Europeans.'* This mode of ai^ninent is really 
monstrous. Tlie t];overnors of India fiist jdace these individiiaN in a state 
of degradation, and then urge that degradation as a reason for continu- 
ing it. 

LJ pon this subject, Twill only refer to what Iims been so well stated by 
Sir Tiioinas l\lniir(). That excellent offieer, in a minute upon tins subject, 
dated 31ht Deceinb-r 1824, says, “ With what grace can y«ni talk of y(nir 
paternal govei inneiit of Imlia, if you <‘xclude de.MiciMl.int.s of lOnKipean 
fatlieis by mothers from ail offices ; ainl if; over a population of 

5(),tJu(),(K)(.), you enact that no one but an Euio))ean shall order any 
punisiirnent ? Such an iiitenliction is a sentence (jf Oegradation on a wiade 
people, fioiii \vh ell no gocul can arise. How can we expect that tlio 
llindii popiilatit)!! will l»o g(Jod subjects, unless we hold out to them iii- 
(hieeiiients to beeoiiie so ? If snpeiior acrpni emeiits cannot open the road 
to ilist inctioii, how <*an you expect individuals to take tin* trouble of 
ae(iniring them ( When obtained, tlu^y can answer no other pnrjiose, iliaii 
that of showing tluvr- possessor the fallen condition cd *th(* caste to which 
lie beliuigs. Tlii'J is ti tie of every nation, and of evei y counii y— it is t rue 
ot our own. lict England be Ku\)jni:at.ed by a foreign ftoee. — let tlie natives 
of it be oxclmied fioin all oilices i>f trust and enioluiiienf,— and then all 
their knowledge, and all tin ir lilci atm e, both foieign and (b)niostie, will 
not save tiiem froni being, in a few generations, a low-miiidcd, deceitful, 
and dishonest nice 

'rhi« is the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro, and T think it a]^])lio« most 
forcWily to the itiesent subject The whole of the luiimte, iiuieed, from 

which it is select»nl, apjieaKS to me well woithy the attention of the Hoiiwe ; 
and, aa it has not been ]ml»ii^hed in the \eiy \aluable Tdfr of Sir Tliomaa 
Munro, whi(*h lias lately appealed, 1 shall, when this IVtitlon is disposed 
of, move that it be laid befon* the liou-e : and'Ioi’Jly wisli that every 
gentloiniin may, take the tiouble of leading it through, since 1 am convinceil, 
that eveiy one must he no less lielightod than hioieliled hy the sentirnenta 
of enlightened humanity, ifiid by the high-mindeil and libeial views wliich 
it contains. 

Jlefoie 1 .sit down, I cannot help obi^eiving that the eHects of this ayafem 
of exi-lnsiou arc not merely confineil to their regal operation, but are also 
proiiiictive of great moral and jxTi'ona] degradation. 1 found that to be 
the ease during the perioil, in winch I myself sUjH'rintended tli« affairs 
oi India. 1 ilt-covoi eil that, in a charitable institution, founded by Eoid 
Clive, for tiie benetit of the widows and childieii of his eoni]»aiiions ill 
arms and witliont any intention on the ]Kirt of that gia at man of establish- 
ing any system of an £‘xelusive nature, it had si nee been diiected that, 
hi fore anv widow could recei\e the beiielit of it, an nllidavit must be made 
that she 'vas not of initivo bl<K»d. This lesiriction 1 was enabled to abolish ; 
T!)iit bv the legulatio^is of the military fund, eslahlished both at Madras 
and jhinibay, the one in tlie year 1808, the other in the year 18 lb*, it is 
Still pr()vid(‘(l that it shall be an indispensable qualiticatioii to any child who 
seeks relief from it, that both tlie parent and the child should he lilnrope.an, 
and of unmixt'd hlooil ; and it^s likewise addeil, that four rennu’es from 
African or Asiatic blood sh'-iild be considered as restoring the blooil to 
piiiity, 1 thought, tlieii, and 1 am still of tlie same opinion, tliat a state 
of society in x^hich such regulations were publicly avowed and acted 
Upon, was one which re(iuireil revision and leformation. I trust, theiefore, 
that whatever may be the issue of the ini|uiry imw jiioceeiling up-stairs, 
the House will take into its consideration the situation both of these peti- 
tioners and of the natives, an(> will admit them to every office \^hich their 
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education and ncquiremeuts render them qualified to discharge. I may 
perhaps, be asked, “Would you winh the whole govern nieiit of India to 
find its way into the hands of Asiatics To that question, I would 
merely answer, that it is my belief, that such a penuiasion as that which 
I now seek to obtain, as matter of right for the half-castes, would never 
be too extensively granted to them in practice. No matter in what hands 
the patronage of India may be hereafter vested, wlieiher it be in those 
of the East India Company, or of the British Ooveniineiit, we may bo 
sure that, under any European administration, sunicient favor will be 
shewn to Europeans, ^ind that nothiui; but decided merit^will place an 
Asiatic on the same l(*vel with them. It is unwise to let men in the situ- 
ation of these peiitiouers feel that the career of honor is shut airainat 
them ; and in a House of Commons which has removed the exclusion 
which for so many years operated upon a large class of it.s Catholic fellow- 
subjects — an exclusion which was only justified on political grounds, even, 
by tho.^e who advocated its continuance— in a House of (Commons which 
has also taken the first stej) to* emaiiciiiate the Jews from the state of 
degradation to which they have been so long consigned by the law of this 
country — in such a House of Commons, 1 say% 1 (lo not expect to find 
any made to SO reasonable a ju’ayer as this, that men should 

not be shut out from all offices of trust in the countiy of iiuur 
simply because tliev deiived their origin from its original inbabi Ism ts. I 
beg leave to move, Sir, that this Tetition be brought up. 

'riie Betitiou was then brought up ; and on the question that the IVtition 
be now leul. 

Mr. Stuart Worti.et said, — As the whole subject of the Government 
of India is now uiiderg<»ing the con'=ideratioii of a Committee above stairs, 

1 am seiKsil»le that the presimt would be an unfit opyM)i tunity to enter 
into a discussion u])on the situuthm of that class of per^sons from whom this Peti- 
tion has been prwented by my Honorable friend. Yet, after what has 
passed, I shouhl not feel iiiyHclf justified, if I suffered the Petition to be 
brought up without ottering a few observations to the attention of the 
House. The principal object that 1 have in view, in rising at this time to * 
address the House, is to assure the Right Honorable Gentleman, the House 
and the petitioners themselves, that^ the half-castes* are not lookeil upon 
with any that contemptuous feeling which they are disposed to attribute to 
the Goveriniient of India. I believe it to be the disposition of the local Govern- 
ment, u^.d 1 am sure it is the disposition of the Government at home, to i;ivc 
every consideration to the state and condition of the people of India. They 
are very far, indeed, from being Insensible to their condition, and are 
always ready to consider in what way relief can he nflorded to them, con- 
sistently with the principles that must regulate the Government of a country 
so situated. Amongst the grievances stated in the Petiiioiij, there appear 
some to which a remedy may he applied— namely, those reiating*^ to marriage'* 
and successions. These are points afiecting tlie relations of social life, and 
remedies might, I think, be easily discovered ; but though I admit this, 
yet, when I am called upon to go beyond these grievances, and into the 
consideration of others, I then am certainly unable to decide whether 
these can be remedied, and for this reason, that they involve .'ery great 
and important considerations respecting apolitical government.* I beer also 
to say that I am obliged to con.^ider, that it would be highly inconvenient 
to enter into such an explanation as the subject uecessutily requires, on 


• This is the old bugbear again : or, under a colour' of danger in the very at* 
in other words, a pretence to do wrong tempt t(t do right. 
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tbe question of the bringing up or reading of a Petition ; for, Sir, the 
question is one of a most extensive nature, and must, of necessity, be 
brought under the consideration of the body now delegated by the Uouse 
to iiKjuire into the subject of India. 'J'hia 1 conceive to be the most 
proper course to be puiHued on this subject; and I must also say, 1 am 
sure, that whoever will carefully, and in detail, inquire into it, will see bow 
exceedingly difficult it will be at once to find a remedy for what is com- 
plained of. I shall also take leave to add, as the flight Honorable Geiitle- 
111:111 has takeji this opportunity of adverting to the evidence given before 
the Coinniittee, that altliough what he has mentioned is quite to the pur- 
pose, and well illustrates his views, yet, there is (#ne point on which the 
evidence has not readied the bottom, lii the ^.ourse of that evidence, the 
number of. persons situated like the petitioners in the provinces of Hengal 
was inquired into. One of the complaint.s made is, that they are excluded 
from all govermnent and other situations; and let us consider the answer 
which does not prove their condition to be so very bad, though I will 
not assert tliat a very extensive field lies open to their ambition. The 
fact is, that the witness, whoso Petition 1 believe this to*be, was examined 
before tbe Committee. On being asked what is the number of this dass 
of persons in Hengal and its dependencies, he says, he believes about t2,000.^ 
He is tlien uskud what proportion of those is fit for the holding of offices, 

and lie .snyA l,5(i0. Tlien the question is put to liim, wiiat number ot them 
are actually emp(o*yed? and his answer is, that there are two-thirds of 
that number, or about 1,000 persons in actual employment. I do not mean 
to sa)fc that this is an answer to the Petition ; but it is at least a palliation 
of the ca^e ; and it is, at all events, a clear proof that there is not such 
a number of them destitute of employment as it is widjcd that we should 
believe. Unless I were to enter fully upon whole subject of the law, 
and of the di.stinctioiis wbi^h have resulted from peculjar circumstances, 

I could not wlr.li propriety now go farther; and, in conclusion, I will beg 
to repeat wliut H said at the commencement — that 1 should be one of the 
lust persons, who would thn^w any obstacle in tbe way of allowing these 
petitioners to forward their interests — that it is by no means from any pre- 
judice against either caste or colour that the Government excludes these 
iridivhUiuls from the higher offices ; bht that the question involves other 
points of the greatest magnitude, and that it remains for the Parliuinent 
alone to consiiler and (h:>cide 011 the coiir.se that ought to be pursued. ^ 

Sir Jamks Mackintosh. — Sir, I confess I have been anxious to deliver 
my sentiments on this subject, amt the causes of that anxiety are, 1 trust, 
of sucli a nature as may excuse it. 1 have had an opportunity of observing 
the persons and ciuiracters of the men whose Petition is now before us, 
and I liave made them the subject of as much inquiry and reflection ns I 
wns capable of. 1 need not say that I will not condescend to urge any 
tiling against the pretended inferiority of national character, or against the 
notion of there being one class created to rule, and another merely to obey. 

I have ever nceminted such d(»ctrines as the common phrases of the advo- 
cates of oppression ; and sure 1 iim that there is no reason, and not a shadow 

* III the 0vi<l<*iice heie ri'Ierred to, the those oflioes, to deciphoi' the harsh and 
number i-i shtimatod at tiu,(i0o; not at* unjust i»r»dubiti'‘ii iu»cril»fa upon them, — 
2,000. as stated by Mr. Wortley. Of “1 ouch not, taste not. liamile not while 
this nuinber 1.000 '#r more are .^iupposKl they are perinitiod to hold iiilerior situa- 
te ho employed in public and privuta olU- tioiis, the highest salaries of which fall 
ces, and about 5'JO are deemed 10 be qua- below the l^^vel of what is enjoyed by 
lifiod for offices of trust and reponsibility ; every boardloss youth iu the Civil service 
but, instead of their being so employed, at the very tUresbolU of bis publiq career, 
they are just tantalized with a si^ht of 


16 
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of foundatiou for them in jiny part of the character of the natives of India. 

I shall not follow my Uijriit Honorable Friend in {riving the example of a 
single person of iiigh attainments, which might not bo admitted as an argu- 
ment^ from the singularity of the circumstance; but I will say, that L 
made minute iiujuiry in places of education, in counting-houses, and in 
the oflices of Goverameiit, — where, it is true, some of these unfortunate 
beings are admitted to inferior office**, and in whicli they have jn-*t liberty 
etiougli to enable them to get a sight of what would be the object of tlmir 
ambiiion, and are tantalized with the view of what it is impossible for them 
to attain. Mv main reason for rising has been the impulse of Aly c<»n8cience, 
and that obliges mo to declare that tlmre is no class of individuals not in 
actual slavery, tliroughout the dominions of the Crown in these realms, that is 
used with so much needless harshness and oppression as this race. 

I do nut agree with the Honorable Secretary to the Hoard of Control, 

that this is not a ]>ro])or oijportunity to enter upon this subject, because 
the whole must come before the Committee now examining into the state 
of India. I am (juite sure, and on this I think ovcii he will agree with 
me. that this C'jmmittc'o cannot go into sill the branches of 80 vast an in- 
<juiry as the government of one hundred millions of men ; and I am cquaHy 
convinced that, unless we take frerjuent opporlufdties of liiellinlnary dls- 
c'ussion in this House, we shall never be ripe for the ]>roper considerati(»n 
of this great and extensive stibject. 1 confess I feel surprised at the idea 
implied iti what the lionoiable Secretary to the l>oar<l of Control has 
said, namely, that the petitioners have brouglit forward overcharged state- 
ments ; and 1 am sure that if he will leilect and consiiler for a moment 

on the grievances they have laboured under, tlie patience with which they 

have endured and the profound silence observed for many years 

by the ])etitioners, and tlion /compare those with the negligence and the 
progressive insults ofi the (lovernmeiif, u© will entertain )U) feeling but 
one of 8U1 prise Hit tlio forbearance tb(?y liave mamtebtrii. 'Mio stigma, 
however, remains as deep as ever — the brand slill burns — they are. disgraced 
and degraded, because they are deprived of ,all those honors timt ought 
to be the reward of their exertions; and it is of this disgrace and degra- 
dation, brought upon them needlessly and unwisely, that tliey now com- 
plain. The llonorahlo J^jecretary * also left out of considoraliou one or 
two of the chief oxclu^^ions they sufier from. He talked of their mairiages, 
and rules respecting them, I Cf>nfess I do not know by wliat regula- 
tions marriages are governeil in the provinces. — it certainly c!mm>t be 
the law of England ; — but this at least appears, that these unfortunate people 
are in what may be, without any exaggeration, designated a state of out- 
lawry, Altlumgh the legulation only extends to exclude them from tlie 
higher offices of the Company, yet, the fact is, that under pretence of this, 
they are also cx<*luded from all the lower offices — even tho,e which may 

be behl by nativi s. If, because Mahomedans may fill many offic' s, 

‘which they actually do, in the collection of ''the revenue, and in 

the courts of the provinces, and^ from which the petitioners are in 
point of fact exebuied, then it may be, and it is said, that, there 
is no law to this eflect. I know that is true: I know fliere is no .such 
law; blit, since the fact is so, they are still in a state of ouUawiy, and the 
disgrace and the stigma still remain : Tor no sooner arc tliey exchnled by 
regulation from the bighei ulliees, than by practice they are shut out from 
the others, N<»thing is more deplorable than the way in which wc see 
tyrannical laws followed U|) by '^till more tyrannieal practices. 

1 am surprised that gentlemen have not taken into consideration this 
question, whether the exciusiou from office^ of a particular class of natives, 
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on account of tlicir professing the dnctrineB of Chvistianify, is not an argu- 
ment against the line of policy we pursue. It is nothing to say that this 
results hoin usage, and not from law : this usage is only the tyi.tiinieal child 
of a tyrannical parent. 1 say, that wlien we t.'iko intf> consideration the 
events of the last foity years, and that the class whose grievances aro now 
the f-’uhject of coiiifrlaint, have become as respectable a body as any in India, 
this result will be made clear, that as soon as it is declared that any one class 
is inferior to the others — no matter what the character of the connnunity 
may be, when this declaration is made — from that moment the class thus 
branded will ife visited by evila of a deeper die. Ko man who knows me 
will doubt the high esteem and the warm regard 1 j-nleitain for all thoye 
witli whom I had the happiness to be acriuainter’ in India I say, 1 lx li(*ve 
that tliere is greater generosity, ami a higher ])oiiit of honor to be loiind 
jiuiongst the Itrirish population in Imlia, than in mi>st oth(‘r parts of the 
world ; but if I am calleri upon to ])oint out the m(»st odi(*us light in which 
the exclusions that are sanctioned thcu’c, are to be ri\ijaichxl — I alinf)st Jiesi- 
tate to state it, but still 1 will avow that these o.\clusii)ns ufthe balt-eastcs (io 
assume the odious uppearariee of cxcliibioiis iii.'ide by lathers .against their 
children. I do imt believe fliat those who made the<e regulations ever could 

have contemplated their siilKsequent effects; and I am Miie (hat many of those 
who, from motives of State policy, are induc(Mi thus to a<’t, put their hands 
to what tln‘y would liave rec(nle(i from with horror in a private slalion, Jfut 
I am still sure ihat* if tlie signatures to these regulations prove that they 
are the disfranchisement of children by their parents, and such as the 
pai ti^s Would he imnipuhle of, if they had con>idered tor a moment, tlicsc 
regulations are smdi as ouglit not to be allowed to continue. 

I shall not longer delay ilie House; but I have this day rend an aecoiint 
of a meeting l.eld at Halcutra, on the 15th of Deccmibcr, and I reail spo*ecbes 
didivered in the Mnglisli language by two Hiiidns of yank ^and learnirjg, jind 
containitjg sentiuients which vvouUl <lo honor to the menihcrs of any a>scinhly. 
Oil!' of them, llammoliun Hoy, has embiaecd your raligi<oi, not withstanding 
tlie degrjnljjtions you impos(*tipon (hose ulio profess Chri.'*ti.inif y. Ho says, 
he is convinced thar the more the natives of India come in contact and asso* 
(date with Kuglish gentlemen, the iimre will they impiove in every 
liglit, . wliether yiolitical, commercial, or moral, •! cannot bnl agire uilh }iim 
in this view ; and, thinking that the abolition of distimninns is the beat 
course to be pursued. I most heartily concur in (he prayer of this Petition. 

JMll. H. C. Pkkuc.'.son — I cannot help otfeiing my opinitm to the House 
upon this very im|)()rt:int subject. Shortly after I had (lie honor of a seat 
in tliij House, 1 did state my opinion upon it, and calletl the attention 
of the liight llonorahle (ientlemau then at the head of tlie Hoard of Con- 
trol to its consi<ieratioii, and his answer was similar to his statcmeitt <»f this 
day, — that the (piestioii was one whicli requited tlie deepest and most .s'uioiis 
Ikelibcration. I never was the advocate of exclusion; ami 1 said, then, ami I 
say now, tliat it will Tie the policy of the Government ol‘ Hngian i to or.MV 
more upon the talents and the ae<juireinents of the natives t»i Ind'a, lli m 
they now <lo. 1 say, also, tliat soiiie of (lie btatemeiits in this Peiliinn .nv 
of a very (piestionablc descriptioa ; but I, at the same time, admit fliat the 
petitioners are yilaced in a very |vnnful situation, Jo the first plaee, it is 
diflienlt to say what law they aie under. '1 hey ate not *\iuh:imeiians, — i iit 
it is ii subject of .consitleration whether it be policy tliat ]\l uiiamedaiis should 
have the bcMiefit of laws which they have not, or wluuher they shoulil be 
excluded from the law which applies to other Chiistians. They are, at 
present, subject to the laws which are administered by natives; and although 
no mjury may, iu fact, accrue, yet it is hard to subject them to the verdict 
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of a Mubamedan or a Hindu tribunal. The interest. I have taken in them, 
they have long known. I felt it long before I had tlie honor of a seat in this 
House. If this class wish for all the advantages and privileges of British 
subjects, 1 think they ought to have them \ but, at the same time, 1 do not 
know that much real advantage would result to them, for then they would be 
subject to all the regulations and all the restrictions that llritidi residents 
fire now governed by. If they wish to he conshlered as natives, and na 
British subjects, too, then they will have greater privileges than British sub- 
jects enjoy ; and, if the matter be left to their own choice, I think lliey will 
] au e along while before they will chouse to he considered ineivly as J^ritish 
subjects. 

When, however, we enter upon the coiisi<leration of this subject, we ought, 
not, in my opinion, to confine oui selves to the case jnerely of the half-castc 
Christians, ns diHtingiiished from thai of the Hindus and the Muhainedans ; 
imr ought we to make any liillercnce in their favor, notwithstanding their 
being partly of European blood. The petitioners are not, as they would wish 
to have it believed, excluded from nil oflices. Tlicy certainly are not in a 
situation to fill tlf^ higlie.-^t oflices ; but there are vast numbers of places of 
emolument filled by this cla^s. I say this to their credit ; for they owe it 
to their intelligence and tln ir imlustry, and in those (pi:ilitie.s they are not 
excelled by any otlior class of men. They are not, however, practically 
oppressed. If, as is true, they are excluded from the higher employments, 
they do not suffer more than other classes, and there is no.greater injury in- 
flicted by the exclusion of a Christian, than of a Hindu, My Kiglit Honor- 
able and Learned Friend has spoken of the case of Rnrninoimn Koy ; and of 
him I can also speak, from acquaintance, as one than whom there is no man 
of more intelligence. I wish I could say with my Uiglit Honorable Fiiend 
that he is a Christian, but I do not believe he is. lie has certainly shaken 
off his prejudices, and b^elievea that there is hut one God, and not a thousand, 
as some persons believe to bo the faith of other llindus ; hut lie is so far 
advanced, that his faith would not disable him from the enjoyment of any 
office that his talents would entitle him to. I think we ought to oxamtnc 
how far the talents of all the natives may be used tor the benefit of our 
Government ; but this, in fact, may be' considered as in progre.s.s; for now, 
iQ point of fact, more and more co ifidencc is daily jdaced in them, both as 
respects their admission to offices, and to the admini.strat.ion of justice. The 
present question, then, I am of opinion, ought to be considered with refer- 
ence t(> every class of natives, at the same time that 1 desire to be known as 
one friendly to the petitioners ; and I shall be their friend, and be always 
ready to render them every service in my power. In conclusion, I will 
observe that not only is this a subject for serious consideration, but that it in 
a state of things, the remedy for which cannot be ailbrcled at once, but must 
he given by degrees. 

Mr, WoLRYCHE WniTMOHE. — After the discupsion that hasViaken place, J 
will not detain the House ; but I .should not discharge my duty, if I did not 
offer one or two observations. 1 (congratulate, then, both the House and the 
natives of India on this discussion — the House, because we perform a sacred 
duty in showing that we extend our cace and our protection over every 
portion of the dominions under the British Crown; and not only, that, but 
that we are ever ready to do our duty; I congratulate the native.s of India, 
and especially the class to which the petitioners belong, on the effect of this 
Petition, because I am sure that it is only necessary for tlicii interests to have 
the subject publicly discussed, in order to their progress and advancement. 
1 feel also that we should not confine ourselves, in pur consideration of this 
lubject, -merely to the half-caste; but 1 cannot concur with the Honorable 
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Gentleman in thinking that the exclusion of that particular class is not an 
injustice. It is a subject that iiiiist occupy the attention of (he Committee, 
and I think it quite as important as the question 'whetlier Englivhinen shall 
be restrained from holding land ; and my opinion is, that natives ought to be 
allowed to fill every situation accessible to other subjects, except, perliaj»s, 
some very few, in which their admission might be accompanied with the idea 
of danger or insecurity, 

Sir Charles Fordes. — Sir, I rise to support this Petition, and to give my 
testimony in favor of all that Iras been said of the high character of the 
natives of In^jia. I slndl not go further into the subject at present, but will 
conclude by saying that, after an experience of twenty-two years in India, 
and seventeen years here, the more 1 see of my own countrymen, the more 1 
like the natives of India. 

lAIit. Williams Wynn — I shall make but one or two observations. In tlie 
first place, with respect to the situations of eimdurnent held by this class, the 
higliest office ]) 0 ssessed by any of them docs not yield more than £600 or 
£760 a year. Tlioy are excluded from all military offices, and from civil 
stations under the. Government. I can see no reason iwhy this exclusion 
should always be enforced in the iitsiruclions sent out by the Court of Direc- 
tors, in which, when :m appointiiieiil is bestowed, it is alway.s accompanied 
with these words — provided l»e be not the .<»on of a native of India. Now, 
there is no reason wliy this slit)uld be continuotl, or why a f>ersoii should be 
excluded from all coiiiiiiissioiis in the Army, as well as all civil employments, 
because he may bapiieti to be the son of a native inotlier. Neither can I see 
why native Christians shouhl be on a worse footing than any other class, 
and •excluded expressly by the regulations of the Madras Government from 
the offices of Dif<trict Munsi^ which are open to other natives, whether 
Hindus or MuhameOans.” 

Mu. Stuart Woktlky. — As to the statement of the Eight Honorable 
Gentlc'inan, 1 confess 1 was not aw^are of the continuance of the exceptions in 
in.sttiictions senj; out ; nor did I imagine that there was the disiinctiou he 
alluded to in hia laal observation, 

JMu. Joi*N Stewart. — 1 ifse to bear testimony to the respectability of the 
class to which the peiitioneis belong; and iny wish is, that all the (iisahilities 
of which they compltun should be remoyed, 1 do not agree with tlie flonor- 
nhle Kecretaiy to the Ifoard of Cimtrol that iRe present is an unfit oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of (his subject; on the contrary, I concur with the 
Eight llonoVahle and Learned Gentleiiian opposite, that the ofrenerAve dis- 
cuss the aflairs of India, the better prepared we shall be to legislate for the 
natives ot that country. I fully agree in the nceoiint given of the grievances 
suflered by the petitioners, one consequence of which is, in a great inea.sure, 
that they are excluded from mixing in European society ; and the native 
Imliaiis are ilieiice induced to look upon them with a degree of distrust and 
coiirempt. 'I'hese are the very painful eflects that result from tlieso regula- 
tions ; and 1 have thought it riglit to state them, in the hope that Govern- 
iiient may take the subject into their serious consideration. 

The Petition was then read, and laid upon the table. 

Mr. Williams Wynn. — In moving that this Petition bo printed, I merely 
wish to accompany the motion vf ith a desire that it should be referred to the 
East India (Committee. • 

Mr Stuart Woutlet. — As niy observations have been commented on by 
the Eight Honorable Member for Jvnaresborougli, as well as by the Honor- 
able Member for Ecverley, I beg to observe that I neither had, nor have any 
objection to discussion upon this subject; and that the only reason why i did 

* Bishop lieber's Co^rcspoiuluiice, niul Madras Kegiilatmns, lsl6. 
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not think it convenient to enter upon it was, that at this moment another 
branch of the subject was under consideration. 1 do confess I am still of 
opinion that such a course is inconvenient on the presentation of a Petition, 
because, were we to go fully into the question, it would necessarily occupy 
the attention of the IJouse for a long peiiod. 1 beg at the same time, to say 
that, so far from wishing to decry discussion, I am sure that it will be pro- 
ductive of the best ellect ; and that 1 shall, on every proper occasion, for- 
war<l it ns much as lies in my power. 

The J’etilion was then ordcued to be printed. 

Mr. Williams Wynn. — I beg now to move for the copy of‘a Minute by 
the late Sir Tlioma s#Munro, on the state of the country and condition of tlie 
people under the Presidency of Fort St. George, dated Jilat December 1824 

Mr. Pticketts" evidence before both Houses of Pailiamcnt 
contains a mass of vuliuible imfonnation rohiting to Etirasians, 
to Calcutta Institutions, means of education, and otlier interestiiig 
matters wliicli at the present day will, we are sure, be read with 
interest, AVe have ventured to summarise it, prefixing the follow- 
ing note of Ml', ilieketts : — 

On the 3Ist of Match, ill oWilienoo to a summons from the Iloiise of 
Lords, 1 attended to give evidence before their Select Couitiiitteu on the 
affairs of India. ** 

The Committee IMecting was well attended, and the Duke of Wellington 
waa also preaont on tlie occasion. Most of the IVera sliowe<l an iiiclii ation 
to draw out to )>ublic view, by the fair drift, of their questions, t,ho 
aggiavated evils of our civil and political condition ; wliilc J.ord JOllcn- 
borough was the only one among tliciii, who, assiiniiiig a sot t of ex-ofli» io- 
jiosilion in the alfair, endeavoure<l, by tlio oiduiary jiroccss of cro.'ss examin- 
ation, to palliate* and soften down, a« much as pos.-iiido^ tiio oliierwi.se 
glaringly self-evident bardsliij) of our case. 

I am a native of Calcutta, the beafer of a Petition from a 
portion of the inhabitants of that town, ai.td of the Prosidciicy 
of Fort William, wliioii has 'boon presented to the Hottse of 
Lord.s. The Petition is .signed by between .six and sevcti liund- 
dred,'. mostly persons immediately drscended fiom European 
iatliers and native mothers, a.s well as of intermarriages botween 
tbe.se dcscendant.s. Our fir.st grievance is, that wc are (institute 
of civil law. We are not recognised as Eriii.sh sulijocts by 
tbc Supreme Court of Calcutta if re.siding in the Moffu.s.sil ; 
we are thrown upon the juii.sdiction of the Mofru^.sd Couib^^ 
which are regulated l)y the Muliamedan law. ^ As Chri.stian.s, we 
cannot avail our.seHe.s of the Muhainodan civil Jaw, lliongh 
we are subj<ict to the Criminal Code. In all that regards mar- 
riages atul sncces.sion to piopcrty, w‘e arc withuut any di linite 
rule of civil law l;y which our .affairs can bo regulated. The 
provi.sion.s of the Muliamedan Criminal Code are barbarous, 
as applicable to a Christian population, even though the Code 
i.s rnooified by the Company’s llegulations. Wc may appeal to 
the Sudder Dewany Adawlat iu Calcutta ; but m the year 
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1821, when the qestion of appeal was tried, it was the opinion 
of the Judge tluit wo could not claim a right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court ; even though the Siulder Dewany Adawlac 
Court possessed the power of inoreasiug the pimislimcnt with- 
out fresh evidence being adduced. Wo are excluded from all 
superior covenanted offices, either by the positive Regulations 
of the Company or by the established usage of the service. It is 
provided bj^ Regulation that the son of a native Indian shall 
not be a])point,ed to the r(‘gular service of the Company, or to the 
Militiu y service of the Company. Even tljc descendants of intcr- 
maniages are not eligible, but there has been some modification of 
this nithin the last two years by order of the (Joint of Directors, 
though tlii're is no law oii tlie subject. I know instances in which 
jiersons not immediattdy descended from native mothers have 
been refu.s(^<l appointnuujts umler tlie Company, sim[)ly on ac- 
count of their parentage, — and if tliere lias Ix.'cn an alteration 
of tl le |)h lascology of tlie Com])any’s li(‘gulatioi)S since 1827, the 
fact of refusal of appointments remains unchanged. We are 
not allowed Uf act as pleaders in any of the Courts. We 
can hold no commissions in the Company’s or the King’s service. 
We»may bi' drummers and jifers, but 1 am not aware of any in- 
stance in which a iiumiher of the C(»mmnni' y has been advanced 
to tliti rank of corporal, the t)idcr nithholding commissions was 
jiassed in the 3 ’car 1808, by tho Coinmamler-in-t dii(‘f, and it has 
never been r;’])('al(*<l. Tluic arc insianc(*s of deviation from tliis 
rule. Some of onr elass w ere admitted into botli the civil and 
military •ser' ices prbu^ to the piohibition. Tlie Quartermasti'r 
(umer-O oi the army is an East Indian, adniiticd before 1791, 
.•ind .Mr. Achmuty, of the civil "service.* Colonel Skinner is an 
officer who has served with great distinction, lie is the son of 
a native rnbiher. 1 liave never heard of any objection on tlie part 
of tlni natives of India, to serve under liiin, or any objection on 
account of bis mother having lost caste. Memliers of our class who 
take service under native States aie lotpiired to return to the 
Company’s territories on the outbreak of war. ^fhe IMahratta 
^officers who were employed in the year 1801 and 1802 were in- 
vited back to the Company’s territories under promise of be- 
ing pensioned. Some availcM] themselves of the pension, others were 
barbarously murdered by the native princes, the moment they 
were aivare of their infontiou to leave the State. Treaties 
with native States prevent Europeans from taking service, but 
wo are, in thij^ instance recognised sometimes as Europeans, and 
sometimes as natives, as it serves the purj^osos of the Government, 
We arc recognised as natives except within the jurisdiction of 
the Supremo Court,— ^nd vet the officers who were employed by 
tliif Maharatta States of Scindia and llolkar were threatened 
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to be dealt with as traitors if they did not return to the Company's 
territories. The ptiblic and private schools for the education of 
cliildreii of Eas£ Indians have never received assistance from 
(jlov< riirneiit in any shape whatever, VVe arc excluded from parti- 
cipating in the grant for the education of the natives of India. 
The number of East Indians would not, I think, be overrated, 
were they estimated at 20,000 more * 01 ’ less in Calcutta and 
all the province. Tliere was a police report made in tlfe year 1822, 
and the Christian q)opuIation in Calcutta alone was estimated at 
13,138, of which there were 2,251 Europeans; conscfpiently wo 
were inclinlcd in the remainder, that is, 10,881. Since 1822, 
the numher must have considerably increased. AVe outnumber 
tbe Europeans very considerably, and our number is on the in- 
crease owing to the increased number of Europeans and of inter- 
marriages We arc 

principally employed in subordinate capacities in the public 
oflices of Government, cliiefly as clerks. During the Nepaul war 
East Indians were employed in the irregular coips ; but the corps 
was disbanded, I say, with perfect confidence, that there are 
many persons of half-blood (|ualificd to hold high positions, I 
dare say we iniglit collect about 500 so qualified. Many are 
employed in trade of various kinds, in the Calcutta aud CliiDa 
trade, as officers and captains of ships, and as merchants. BaretU/s 
house was coii.^idered one of wealthiest in India ; there 
are also Lackersteen’s, Briuditinfin and Bvuce, and Allnn^s houses. 
The educational establishments for the etlucaiiou of Eatjt Indians 
in Calcutta are — the Military Orphan School, Parenud Academic 
Institution (now Doveton College), and the’ Calcutta Giauimar 
School. In tbe Military Orphan schools, Upper and Lower, llierc 
are perhaps 800, including both sexes. There are f'om 130 to 
140 in the Parental Academic Institution, and about 40 or 50 
in the Grammar School. Besides these there are private schools. 
Pupils continue in school till the age of 17 or 18, and there is no 
collegiate education in Calcutta, unless it be in the Bishop’s 
College, which is confined to Missionary purposes. \Ki\e Parental 
Academic lustituiion lias succeeded to a happy extent in raising 
the tone of education in the country. Tliore are other persons of 
half-blood who have no education, and are in a state of great desti- 
tution , their children are educated at the Free School, and the 
Benevolent Institution. The children of European soldiers by 
native mothers are brought up at the Lower Orphan School and 
sent out as drummers, fifers or apprenticed to tradesmen. Three 
different applications wer^ made to iho Government, one for 
medicines for the Parental Academic Insfitution, and two for 
peouuialy assistance. Ail were refusefl, although the assistance 
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sought for would have been as valuable for the sanction it would 
have afforded the school as from the amount of pemniary aid. 
ISast Indians have been employed as preachers, missionaties and 
teachers, — and in these positions have never suhji^clcJ themselves 
to any degree of censure or reproach. The influence they possess in 
such occupations would he very much increased by the removal 
of the restrictions to which they are at present subject. It is a 
thing for wlflch the natives themselves cannot account, that the 
Government should reject, as it does, their ovfn Christian oflF- 
spring, and treat them with marked neglect and proscription. 
My opinion of the education in Calcutta is such, that having 
brought two of my own sons to England for education, and not 
being satisfied with what 1 have set*ii in the country, it is my 
intention to take them back to Calcutta. As natives of the country 
and as fixtures of the soil, the East Indiatis might be rendered 
instruments of great good to the country. If the real interests of 
India he sought, they cannot be more effectually promoted than 
through the instrumentality of those who have been horn, edu- 
cated, atid are cfostined to spend their lives in the country. Dr. 
Manshman made an application for pecuniary assistance for the 
lieiiovolent Institution, which the Government complied with. 
Mr. Tliomasoii made an application for the Fenuilo As\liim ; this 
was also granted ; and grants have been made to other insti- 
tutions in consequence of applications from Europealis in their be- 
half, such as ‘the Free School and others. My father was an 
ensign in the Engineers, find died at the Siege of Seringapatam, 
in 1792. 1 was educated in the school supported by tlie army, 
the Military Orphan School, and never wejit to another. Many 
of iny countrymen, who have been educated in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland diave, on their going back to India, been so much 
disappointed at the state of things, that they have, in many in- 
^ stances, returned to Europe to seek a living, fiiidmg that the door 
was completely shut against them in their native land I 
mean men of first rate education. There was a son of a General 
officer, who returned in 1825 ; he had obtained the diploma of a 
ddbtor of medicine, •but be found that tlie state of society was 
such as to compel him to return to Europe, and I believe he is 
•now practising in England. There have been some other instances 
of this kind. 

The following is Mr. Rickett’snccouut of his attendance before 
the House of Uommens : — 

I attended in the House of Commons, on Monday the 21st of June, for the 
purpose of giving my evidence. The interrogatories put to me on this oc- 
casion, happily discovered s\{uuh of a feeling of deej> inteiest iu the details 
of our^ase. Hence the eliciting of many fresh points in my examination 
before the Committee iu the Lower House which were left untouched before 
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that of the Upper. The Committee adjourned about 3 o’clock in the after** 
noon, and resumed my examination at their next sitting on Thursday, the 
24lh, My bodily health had, since my first arrival iu England, now be- 
gun to decline sensibly, from a perpetnal struggle with tlie extremp fiekle- 
neas of tho climate ; and, on this occasion, I proceeded to the Fiouse under 
n violent irritation of fever, which becoming known, I was advised to go 
home. This, however, I declined doings from niy great anxiety to des- 
patch the business, lest a total cessation might take place from the approach* 
ing event of the King’s death which occut red, as ittiimt A out, but two 
days after ; and adjourned examination was accordingly gone through. 

Upon now taking a cool and deliberate retrospect of the whole matter, 
t have only to regret my fiiilure in repulsing, with a due regard to justice, 
and in the strongest terms compatildy with a sense of proper decorum, 
certain antiquated notions of an illiberal stamp, hatched iu a particular 
quarter connected with the India House, as embo<lied in the questions 
put to me in the course of my examination. For this self-conscious failure 
on my part, I hope not to stand cliargeable with a deficiency of right feel- 
ing suited to the case ; since in my OWU defence, I call truly plead a weak 
state of health, very sensibly afTcoting my spirits, <b>iibtles3 superinduced 
hy the beuanibing iiifluence of a desperately severe and changeable climate. 
What I here allude to, regards questions relative to “colour, caste of inotlieis, 
want of mental qualifications,” and so forth ; the twq former being indeed 
of so grave a magnitude, as to prop np a system of aristocracy, based on 
the flimsy texture of the skin, to the utter overthrow of every principle of 
sound moral philosophy. 

So far as regards any silly prejudice, arising from “colour and caste of 
mothers,” these are distortions of the fact too puerile and unfounded, to 
deserve a serious thought in the mind of a reasonable being ; but, with 
regard to the mrCtter of ‘‘mental qualifications/* the question seems to claim 
a little sober treatment. And here, I would ask, what arc* the qualifications 
necessary to fit men for the public service in India Are tbf^ human, 
angelic, or divine ? If the two latter, cold and liopolops d( .qiair belongs 
to our case, until the nullemiium shall liave doqe its jieifect w«)rk amongst 
IIS ; but I rather think ^that the* qualifications so Jiiuch insisted on are 
merely human ; and what aro they ? Embracing Ibo ciicle of moral 
qualities, they consist in princifilea of uniform probity and rectitude, which 
lead lo correctness of public character and conduct through life : and with 
regard to mental qualities, they are made up of such ingredients as common 
sense, a sound understanding, combined with a (■ompetent knowleilge of 
English and the vernacular dialects of the country and a practical aptitude 
for the despatch of public business. With thtise qiialificalions (taken on 
the lowest scale, for the mere sake of argument, l^vfc which may of 
course be carried to a still higher pitch, if desirable, ) superadded to an 
honest regard for the public good of India, it roujt require the presence 
of a monstrous political anomaly to bar tlie door against candidates for 
public employments, such an anomaly as has, I must, say it to the shame of 
England, already too long been allowed to exist in India. 

Tlie leading points in Mr. Hicketts’ examination 'before tho 
House of Commons aie as follows : — 

“ I am the agent of certain parties in the town 'of Cidciitta, who 
have presented a Petition to the House of Commons. Tliey have 
heen called by various names, such as Fnrasians, Anglo-Indians, 
Indo-'l&ritians, Half-Castes, &c., but they have latterly selected the 
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uame of East Indians for themselves. Ttie class of persons 
included in that designation are the descendants ef European 
British subjects and European foreigners by native mothers, 
legitimate and illegitimate, as well as their ofTspring. The religion 
or caste of the native motliera of most of the Ea.st Indians 
within tlie Province of Bengal are Mnhamedans of respectable 
families, but reduced circumstance ; they are in many instances 
Moghuls antf Pathans. Theie are a targe proportion of the officers 
in tlic Company^s service married to East Indiaik ladies. 

^^The disadvantages Ave labour under are set forth in the Peti- 
tion of Avliich I am the bearer. \Yc are liable to be fined, im- 
prisoned, and corporally punished at the disci'etion of the Judge, 
or to trial for capital crime, and in none of these instances 
can wo claim the V‘tervcntion of a jury. We aiQ excluded from 
fhe r(‘gular service of the Company, civil and military, and none 
but the subordinate situations of clerks are open to us. Before 
1791 the Company’s service, civil and military, was open to us^ 
and the Bombay army was oominandcd by General Jones, an 
East Indian, during the campaigns of 1803 and 1805. The pre- 
sent Quartermaster Gfuieral of the Army, Colonel Stevenson, is 
also *an East Indian There arc also members of the community 
in the Kings army, such as Major Deare, Captain Rutledge, 
Lieutenant iM ullins, and others. Colonel Skinner is in the Irregnlar 
service ; he has cornniandod from 8,000 to 10,D00» troops. In the 
medical proh Vision there have been Drs. Lumsdain, Breton and 
Lycke ; tlie latter practised in Calcutta and retired to England 
with a forlune ; there have also been Drs. Frith, Gordon, Clarke, 
Imlach, Dick, Freer, and Casey, ^ill ICast Indians, and more or 
less eminent in their profes.siou. Besides these professions, there 
are East Indians engaged as Indigo Planters, Schoolmasters, 
Architects, Carvers and Gilders, Undertakers, &c., and tlTc East 
Indian commercial houses lu Calcutta are the firms of Lacker- 
steeu, Viignon, M elides, Baretto and Bright man, and Mr. Kid 
is the Ma«iter Ship Builder of the Company in Calcutta. The 
sons of private soldiers by native Avomen are employed as drum- 
iiters and fifers in. the aimy and apprenticed to trades at the 
expense of tlio Lower Orphan School, Avbicli was founded for 
the reception and education, along with the Upper Military 
Orphan School, of between# 800 and 900 children. The Upper 
Orphan School is intended for the sons of officers by native 
women. Both schools have been established by the army, not 
by the Ct>mpaAy, and the legitimate children are sent to that 
branch of the institution which is in England. A large proportion 
of the lower class of ^East Indians used to be much neglected, 
but the Eurnpeau Asylum/ the Benevolent Institution, the Free 
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School, the Parental Acadetny (now Doveton College), the Calcutta 
Grammar School, and other schools have spread education much more 
extensively than formerly. The usual salary of an East Indian 
employed as a clerk is between Rs. 50 and 100 a month. I tldnk 
that an East Indian might perform the duties of Judi;e or 
Collector for one- third the salary of a European with comfort 
to himself and advantage to the public service. An East Indian 
being a native of the soil, his views and prospects &?rc confined 
to India, and he ‘lias no idea of amassing a large fortune to 
return to a distant land, where he would be subject to expenses 
from which he is exempt in India. ,East Indians who have been 
in the Company's services in various capacities, in the professions 
and in mercantile pursuits, have been as much respected as Euro- 
peans have beeiA in these positions. There is no>. distinction made 
by the natives between East Indians and Europeans ; the distinc- 
tion emanates from the authorities of this country. They first ori- 
ginated the distinction, and then used it as an argument for 
keeping us where we are. The prejudices against us have dimi- 
nished of late. A much more liberal policy has been adopted 
towards the descendants of European fathers by native mothers 
by the Dutch, French, Spaniards and Portuguese iu all their settle- 
ments. Two-thirds of the council of Ceylon jare composed of 
gentlemen born on the island. Sir Alexander Johnston found 
them the most efficient instruments in the public service, and with 
their assistance he was enabled to carry the meacuro of slave 
emancipation, and bring into operation , trial by jury. • I was 
educated entirely in the Upper Military Orphan School of Calcutta, 
and was taught readitjg, writing, arithmetic, geography, the 
use of the globes, English grammar, &c., but neither Latin nor 
Greek., 

Up to the year 1827 East Indians were excluded from sitting 
upon grand or petty juries ; since then, they are admissible by law 
to sit on juries, and have been summoned and served iu common 
with Europeans. We are held in equal respect by the natives 
of India, with Europeans, I could instance the ca^.e of Indigo- 
planters and merchants who are scattered in, diflferent parts cf 
the country, who are visited by Princes and Nabobs, as Eu- 
ropeans are, and treated with equal respect. Bammohun Roy, a 
learned and respectable native in Calcutta,’* associates with us 
as he does with Europeans, and would any other respectable 
native. 

The native mothers of East Indians are chiefly* Muhamedans ; 
there are some Hindus. The natives identify us with our fathers, 
and make no inquiry regarding our motly^rs. It would be an 
improvement of our class 5 it would tend to the general imprpye^ 
ment of society, if we were placed exactly upon a footing with 
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British-born snl)jects not in the King’s or the Company's services. 
The odious distinction now made strikes at the root of all civil 
and social improvement in India.” 

The result of the Eurasian Movement of 1829-30 was, the 
passing in the year 1832, when a new Charter was granted to thy 
Company, of what is known as the Lexi Loci Act, which in some 
measure freed East Indians from the anomaluus position tliee 
occupied in^he eye of the law. 

Mr. Ricketts’ reception in India was warrji and enthusiastic. 
We have elsewhere (Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, Calcutta Review^ 
1881) noted how the parent society of Calcutta, which sent him 
to England, valued his services and continued to regard him as a 
true friend and natural leader of the community. 

Thomas Edwards, 



Abt. VII.— public works polity in FRANCE 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

T here are main' points of strong rosoinblance between the 
system of local govermoent in Franco and Italy and Ibe 
local self-govornmonl’ which it, is now propo.sed to introduce in India. 

T1 \G functions of the Frrfet in each Department, of the 
Pvefet ill each airoiuli^enient, of the Alaire in each coinmittie, 
eh)st*ly correspond witli the functions of the Commissioner, the Col- 
lector, ami the Suh-ilivisioijJil officer in India. 

Each of these oSicials in France acts in mos^^ administrative 
matters in concert with a Council of a representative character — 
and tliese Councils paitake very much of the nature of the Local 
and District Boards wliich it is intended to cstahlish in India. 

We pi opose to place befoie our readers a short account of the 
AYorking of those institutions in France, and to exainitie first the 
constitution of local Representative Committees, appointed for Die 
execution and administration of agricultural works of collective 
iuterest. 

, No. I. 

Local Committees for the Execution of AonreuLTURAL 
Public Works of Collectivjij Interest. 

Tlie hroad principles und(*r]ying the institution of tliese associa- 
tions in France are, that i^x) xuiblio money is to be expended for 
the benefit of individuals, and that Government reserves a right 
of coeifion for the execution of works of public interest. Tlie 
law gives ample facilities to the persons interesteil to combine 
for the execution of public works which benefit them, but ex- 
cept in certain cases, whicli will he noticed hereafter, the initia- 
tive is usually taken by the persons lienefited. 

Works of collective interest may be divided into twp classes • 
works required for protection against injuries, and which, by their 
nature, require combined action, and works designed to increase the 
value of land or property already placed in a normal condition. 

In the first class may be . placed embankments for protection 
against floods, and the conservancj^ of drainage channels ; in the 
second class may be placed irrigation canals. 

The French law provides extended facilities for the execution of 
works for protection against injury, beyond those required for tlie 
simple improvement of land. It prevents the*' execution of works 
required for protection against injury from being obstructed by the 
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opposition of individuals, by conferring a right of coercion on the 
majority of the pennons interested. Further, when the persons inter- 
ested do not know liow to combine for protection against a common 
injury, tlio local administration is empowered to carry out the 
work, and apportion the cost between the persons benefited. 

The duty of organising local Committees for tl»e execution of 
these works is vested in the Prefet, and in 1805 there Avere 2,4?75 
such Comftuttees in France, of which 857 were for embankments. 
804 for drainage, 750 for irrigatior», and G t'ibr sub-soil drainage, 
The law relating to the constituti<'u of these Committees, as it 
Stands at present, was passed in 1865. 

^ It deals with two chisses of local Committees ; free, and autho- 
rised. Tlie essential princijdo governing tlie formation of these 
Committees, is ilie consent of the persons interested. The difibr- 
ence betAveeu the two classes is that, in free a'-S(*ciations the 
unanimons consent of the persmis interested is reepnred in writ- 
ing, and in authorised associations the consent of the majority 
only is required. 

Both free and authorised Committees have corporate powers ; 
they can buy. sell, Ijorrow or mortgage, and they can sue and be 
sued in Courts of law. 

'J'he proprietors interested in the Avorks cannot l )0 sued indi- 
vidually, but only tlirougb tliuir repieseiitat ive Committees. Local 
Coiumiltees may be formed for the execution of woiks for — 

1. Defence against the sea, rivers and torrents. 

2. ina,intemui«e and constitution of drainage channels. 

3. Tlie drainage of swamps. 

4. Tlie execution of works for the manufacture of salt. 

6 . liemlering wholesome iindrainod aud Mnliealliiy lands (assai- 

•iiissemcnt des tones humides eb insalubres.) 

G. Inigation and reclainalioii of land. 

7. Sub-soil drainage. 

8. Local and village roads. 

9. All agricultural iniprovemenrs of collective interest. 

Local Committees may be forint d for tl»e execution of any of 

these works, by the unanimous consent of the persons interested 
ill writing. The consent may be given by proxy, and minors may 
be represented by tlieir guardians. 

A deed of associati^m must l>e drawn up spec/’fying the object of 
the undertaking, and forwanled to the Prrfet lor publication in 
the local Gazette. It must sjiecify rules for tlie administration 
and working* of tlie society, and the appointment and {lowers of ita 
officers. It must also state the method of raising and recovering 
the funds required * for the construction and maintenance of the 
wwrk. 
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The local Uommittee thus constituted, after publication in the 
Gazette of the articles of associatiou, enjoys corporate powers, and 
is administered under the conditions and rules embodied in the 
deed of association. In this form the local Committee does not 
differ materially from a limited liability Company. It will be seen 
that authorised Committees enjoy privileges which cannot be con- 
fen ed on ])ublic companies. 

For works for drainage and embankments enumeraved in the 
first four classes of the list given above, the law confers greater 
powers and privih^ges on these associations. For works of this class 
the consent of the minority of persons interested is req\iiredin writ- 
ing, and unanimous consent is no longer necessary. The law then 
confers a power of coercion on the majority. 

It is clear that pinbaukments can only be carried out by the 
whole of the estates protected combining for their construction ; 
that if drainage channels arc not maintained, fertile plains may be 
converted into swamps ; and that the public liealth depends largely 
on the execution of works of embankment and drainage. 

On the other hand, works for irrigation, for local roads, and, 
for facilitating sub-soil drainage, are carried out solely for the benefit 
of individuals. The question of extending these coercive provisions to 
irrigation works has several times been discussed in France, and in 
1873 a commission was appointed to consider the expediency of ab- 
olishing altogether the distinction between free and authorised local 
Committees. Tlje report of the commission states, that very great 
care should l)e exercised in conferring coerci'^e powers on local Com- 
mittees for the execution of works which, although they have con- 
siderable influences on the material progress of the empire, are 
generally promoted in a spirit of comm.^icial speculation. 

They^ however, recommend that works for irrigation aif.d suh-soil 
drainage should be previleged when it can be slmwn that they are 
necessary for the protection of property, to guard against the ravages 
of the Phylloxera, for instance, or if it can be clearly shown tliat 
they are necessary in the interests of the public healih. They 
do not recommend the application of coercive measures for 
local roads or other miscellaneous agricultural works. 

Ill India, a supply of fresh drinking water lo a rural population 
by irrigation channels, and protection against well established pe- 
riodical famines, would seem a valid rea'son for including irrigation 
works among the list of works to be carried out by authorised 
local Committees, 

Autiiorised Committees are constituted in the following manner : 

The initiative may be taken by one or more of the persons in- 
terested, or by the Prefet at the instance of engineers of the Pub- 
lic Works Department. Plans, drawings and estimates atra 
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prepared either by a Government engineer or any other independent 
engineer. Articles of Association aio drawn up specifying the 
object of the enterprise and determining the ways and means of 
meeting the cost of the woiks. The plan shows the boundaries of 
the estates interested. 

The Prefet then holds a local and preliminary enquiry into tho 
scheme. Tlie local Government has powers to determine in each 
particular ciftie, as it arises, the mode .and time of holding this en- 
quiry. Generally the plans are deposited at theJMavor’s ohice, and 
a register of objection is opened, and remains open for tweniy days. 

An officer appointed by the ^^^refet tlien receives personally for 
three days the representations of lh<i peisons interested on the spot, 
and a notice is issued to each propiktur, warning him that the in- 
quiry is instituted and its object. ^ 

After the preliminary inquiiy, a public meeting of the persons 
interested is convened by the Preiet. Prefet nominates the 

Chairman who nee<l not bo one of the persons )ntereste<l, and 
Is generally an Indcpeiulent itulividual chosen on account 
of Ids impartiality and local iniluence. A formal record of the pro- 
ceeilings of the meeting is diawn up by the Chairman and signed 
by all tljo persons present. Absent proprietors may signify their 
assent in wiiting. 

]f the mujoiity of votes is against the prosecution of the work, It 
is placed on one side and falls through, unless the l^cal Government 
intervenes under circumstances winch will be hereafter explained. 
If, liowe\;er, a majority of proprietors, representing two-thirds 
of the area interested, or if two-thirds of I he persons interested, 
r^rpresenling at least half of the ar,ea atfected, coiibont to tho work, 
the papers are forwarded to tho Prefet, and be may authorise the 
estai)lifehme<it of the Committee, or he may refuse it. If he autho- 
rises the execution, the persons dissenting may appeal to tlfe local 
Government. 

The order of tlie Prefet is published in the local Gazettci and is 
open to the criticism of the press. Appeals against the order 
must be preferred within fifteen days and are dealt with by a 
Resolution of the qentral Government, published in the Imperial 
Gazette. 

If the Prefet refuses to authorise the Committee, a similar publi- 
cation of his order is necessary, and an appeal to Government may 
be preferred by any persons interested. 

In .addition to the privilege of appeal, tlio law confers on dis- 
sentients the fight of ceding the lands atfected by the proposed 
works to the local Committee. 

In this case noticer must be given to the Prefet within one 
mori4)h from the publicaliou of his order, and the local Coinniittee 

18 * 
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must theu arrange to pay the market value of the land ceded 
under rules similar to those for the acquisition of lauds for puhlio 
purposes a!Kl the lands then vest in tlie local Ooruniittee. hi the 
case of orulirt^ikments and water courses for drainage, this right of 
oiving up lands does not exist, and it is only permitted in the case 
of sail works, the drainage of swamps, and the rendering whole- 
some of swampy lands. 

The land thus acquired by the local Committee is generally in 
practice resold, an«l the proceeds credited to the general revenue 
of the Association. After four mouths from the publication of 
the list of proprietors int(uo.sted, mo proprietor can dispute his 
liability to pay for the construction and maintenance of tho pro- 
posed work, 

Tlie business of tho Association is conducted by a Committee 
elected from tho poisons interested at a general meeting of the 
proprietors. 

The Articles of Association must specify the minimum in- 
terest which gives a right to a proprietor to take part in the 
general Meeting. All the persons interested have not a right to 
vote at those meetings, but the persons excluded may combine 
the smaller holdings, and appoint members to represoiil tbeiu in 
proportion to their aggregate ar^a. 

By fixing the minimum interest with some reference to tlie 
magnitude of th'o area interested, it is generally possible, to bring 
the number of proprietors attending the geneial mee;,ing within a 
manageable limit. The Artie les of Association must also specify 
the greatest number of voles allowed to each propiietor. It must 
state the numi»er of mombeis of.tlio executi\*e Committee aud the 
duration of tlicir term of office, I’hc members of the Committee 
are ele(?^ed at a general meeting of persons interested ; but, if after 
two meetings, liie members are not elected, or if tlie meetings 
are not held, tlie Prefet may appoint the members of the Managing 
Committee. 

In case a grant-in-aid to the work is made by the State or 
di.strict, the Prefect may appoint members of Committee 
in tlie proportion the grant beais to the total capital of the 
association. 

The Chairman of the Committee and Vice-Chairman are elected 
])y the members. The law does nofe state what is to be done in 
enso the Conimitteo does not satLsfaetorily perform its duties, and 
this omission is said to have caused inconvenience, which is 
remedied in practice by special provisions to meet thexsase embodied 
in the deeJ of association. 

The deed of association specifies the powers and duties of the 
local Committee and its officers. The lists of contributions due 
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from each proprietor are prepareci periodically and submitted to 
the Prefet. When they have received his countersignature, 
the contributions are recoverable under the laws aj)plicd to 
public taxes and demands, either by the Prefet or by an officer 
appointed by ihe local Committee and approv(*(i of by him. 
liisputes as to the boundaries of lands beneiitcd, and the share or 
vote of a proprietor in the association, are decided by the Prefet 
with the ailSislance of his council. Land rccpiiied for the Work 
may be taken up as laud required for public purposes. 

In the case of the drainage of marshes and the (‘inbankment of 
lands, the Pn fet may snmmaiily appoint local Commiucc s and 
compel them to oxecnie woik rcquiieil in the inten.si.', of the 
public liealtli and safety, but. at pie.sent these cmnpul.xuy law.s 
are seldom acted on, and the elective system of auMjuiis‘.d 
associations is put in force as far as po.ssible. 

8(>me such provi.sions us those should form pa it. of the loca.l 
stdf-Governrnent Pill now under the coiisiilerat i(Ui of the Penpal 
Legislative Ctutncil They would meet the case af luimboriess 
small woiks for iiiigixtiou and diainage which remain to be cirried 
out ?ii these province.s, and wouul not affect the groat irrigation 
woiks now carried out h}^ the Slate. 

The chief difficuliy met with hy the collector of a district, in 
instiLulihg works which interest a number of eslat^^s, is the money 
difficulty. , 

The fact tliat the taxation levied by the local (Domini tree 
is made recoverable by 'law as a puidic demand, and the law 
by whicli the articles of the asM»ciaii(m to which ilic majority 
of peisons intorestod have given Mioii wrttton ahiscnf, toe bimiiiig 
on the persons intciested, and may contain piovi.^'ion.s authoris- 
ing the Prefet to oulorco them, allbriis a ba.'-js of liinncufl sceu- 
lity on which it is pos.'.iblo to go into the open markei and raise 
loans h)r the exvcutiou of the works. The pio\i.siou by wbicli 
tho articles of as.sociatiou may be enforced by tin* rrefet i.s 
very elastic, and may be applied to any circumstances which ari.se 
ill the practical administration of works of collective agricultural 
interest. * 

The power of acquiring land and coercing tho minority, is 
a provision which in India should be extended to small irrigation 
works, Which are often uiiderUikeu in the intere.^ v.s of tho public 
health for the sujiply of drinking waicr to the niial population, 
and in the interests of public safety, as a provision against drought. 
The provisions of the Act opens out a large field for tho enterprise 
and institution of such works by independent engineers and for 
the .investment of foreign rjapitah 
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Government will not always advance money for the prosecution 
of these works, and we have now no administrative machinery 
for raising funds for them or for initiating and promoting them. 

The representative character of the local Committee is in accord 
with the principle of local aelf-Government, and such a law 
in Bengal will place unlimited powers in the hands of the local 
officers for the extension of small wanks of agricultural interest 
with the least possible degree of Government intefference and 
responsibility, and it will tend to promote, in a liigh degree, local 
and commercial enterprise for the execution of public Avorks of 
a very important class. 

From ihe largo number of these local committees in France, 
Spain and Italy, under very varying circumstances, for works of 
agricultural interest of all kinds, :iie institution has been practically 
shown to be useful aud workable, and in tbe hands of Collectors 
of districts in India, it would piobably be as successful as in 
the hands of tiie Prefet of a department in France or Italy. 

If this statement of the successful results of these insti- 
tutions in France, and if these suggestions for their organi- 
sation in India, are to have practical effect, it is necessary to 
define them more precisely. 

The legislation required would, I think, best take the powder of a 
chapter in Local Self-government Bills containing the following 
clauses : — 

I 

Of the Establishment of Local “Committees for the 
Execution of Agricultural Public Works. 

Whenever, on the application of one or more of the persons 
interested, or at the instance of an officer of the Public 
Works Department, the Collector of a District shall see fit 
to organise a local Committee, for the execution aud admin- 
istration of Public Works of agricultural interest, having 
for their object the incieasing of the value of land, and affecting 
more than one estate, lie shall proceed as follovv.-i, and cause 
i. the preparation of the following papers and statements : — 

J. Plans and estimates and full engineering details, and 
a description of the works to he carried out, 

II. A map shewing the estates to he benefited. 

III. A clear statement shewing the estates to be benefited 
nufl the proportional share of each estate in the work. 

IV. Articles of Association specifying — 

(tt.) I'he object of the proposed work. 

(b.) The ways and means of raising tlic funds required for 
the proposed w^'orks and for maintaining^hem. 
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(c.) The method of appointing a representative Committee 
from the persons interested iii the work by the votes 
of the persons interested, the numher of members of the 
Committee, their duration of office, and the procedure for 
re-electing a Committee periodically. 

(d.) .The vote of each person interested in the proposed asso- 
ciation for the election of the Committee. The maximum 
vote allowetl to each shareh<dder and the least interest which 
cotifers a vote and a provision for autliorising unrepresented 
estates to comhino for the appointment of voters in proper liou 
to their aggregate interest. • 

(e.) The powers and duties of the representative Committee 
and the officers appointed by thorn. 

V. On the ro/ieipt of these ])apers the Collector will cause 
tlicir translation into the vernacular of tins district, and 
cause printed notices to be delivered* to tbe owners of oaob 

estate interested, Informing bim that the plans, papers and 
drawings aforejiaid will be deposited in the Collectorate for 
puidic inspection for a period of one month. 

VJ. Tlio Collector shall then, by a written notice, rocpiire 
the attendance of the proprietor of each estate to be benefited or 
of bis duly authorised attorney on a speeifi«'d (la.to at a 
public meeting to be held in the Town Hall, or Alunicipal 
Ollice, of the Siiddcr station of the tlistrict. * 

The ('haifman of the Committee shall bo nominated l)y 
the Collector of the district, and he need not necessarily bo 
a peison interested in the woik, or a Coverninent official. 

The Chairma.n of the mcctiMg shall lecord the names of 
the persons interested at the meeting in wiiting, and whether 
they asser/t or dissent to the execution of the propose 4 } work 
and the establishmerit of a local Committee. 

The local Government shall frame lules for the record of the 
votes of the proprietors interested, and for hohling public meetings 
for initialitJg the institution of local Committees. 

The local Government may make the written assent to, or dissent 
Trom, the propose*! work compulsory on the peisons interested, 
under a penalty not exceeding a tine of (500) five Imndred rupees. 

The Proceedings of the General Meeting shall l)e forwarded by 
the (Collector of the District* to the local Governtnent through the 
Commissioner of the Division vrith his recommendation. 

VII. The local Government will then consider the nature and 
importance of ’the proposed work, and either sanction the institu- 
tion of the proposetl local Committee, or refuse sanction in a Keso- 
lution to be published* in the local Gazette. 

• p 
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VIII. The sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor to the institution 
of the local Committee confers the folhiwing privileges : — 

(a.) Corporate powers on the local Committee to huy, soli, bor- 
row, ami mortgage, iiml sue and be sued in Courts of law. 

(/;.) Immunity to the individual shareholders frotn process of law 
in matters relating to the proposed work, except in so far as relates 
to the responsibility accepted by them, or by a majority of them, 
binding the minority ami embodied in the Artichjs of Association. 

(c.) The poweri of acquiring land with tlu^ intervention of the 
Collector under the rules for taking up land for public purposes. 
This privilejze will onlv bo exeroi.sed under s])eoial rules framed by 
Government and published in the Gazette. 

(<y.) The local Committe(i shall snbrnit annnnlly to tlic Collector 
a statement sbo^wing the taxation it is proposed.-to impose on the 
shaieholders of the Association. 

The countersignature of tlie Collector to this roll sliall make the 
domantls recovoralile eitlier by the (Collector or by an officer of tbo 
local Committee ajiproved of by him, as anears of public revenue. 

IX. Wlienever in the opinion of the local 0()V<*rninent ihc f)ro- 
posed work is necessaiy to the p\d)lic lu'alth or safety, it may, on 
sanctioning the instituiion of the (!onimittef' order ihat a propor- 
tional share of the woik shall be l.orue by persons mP espMl who 
have not recorded their votes, or who <lis^ent from the cxecMitiou of 
the proposed woik, provided that the niaj«>rity ol p( r^NOirs int«*n sted, 
owning two-thirds of the area interested, or tliat two-thirds of the 
owners of the estates interested, owning onv-lialf of the ipea, have 
given their assent in writing to the ))r()posed Work. 

Ill the Kesolution saiictiouuig the propo.-^vd work Goveiument 

may pass orders— 

(a.) ^ Limiting the taxation to be imposed i>y the IocmI C/\>mmit.te(\ 

(/a) llegulating the issue of loans and debentures r<npiii(‘d for 
the execution of proposed work. 

(c.) Enforcing the liabilities of tlie representative Committee 
and sbarebolders towards the fulfilment of undeitakings made with 
debenture-holders and capitalists for loans raisetl wit*, the sanction 
of Government for the execution of the proposed, work. 

(d.) To guard agjdnst danger to the ped>iio health and safety 
caused by the neglect of the lepresciitative Committee to fulfil 
the duties of their office. 

The duties of officers </f the Public Works Depart incut with 
reference to these institutions in France are of two kinds. In the 
first place Administrative : — They may advise th<‘ir initiation, and 
originate projects ; iliey may at the request of the Collector prepare 
the plaus-aud estimates required by law}' and conceit with him the 
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preliminary statements and papers required for the institution 

of the local Coiuuuttee. 

They assist the Collector iu (lecidiii^j disputes as to the area ID- 
tcrested, and other tecliiiical points wliich occur in the execution 
of these works. 

If the plans and estimates are prepared by independent engi- 
neers, as often is the case, they advise on their leceplion, and 
point out if fliey affect the public interests by obstructing drain- 
age, or by interb reiK^e witii existing rights of usi,^g water, or in any 
other way interfere wit!, the ptiblic health and safety. If grants- 
in-aid of the woik are given iVowi the funds of the State, tlie Col- 
lector has generally a right of nominating a nnmbi r of nieml)ers 
of the local Comnuti.ee in tlie propoition the grant-in-aid bears to 
tlio capital raised, by local entm*prise ; as a ruhi, officers of the De- 
partment of Public Works arc^ tlie offi<‘i.al nominees iu these cases. 

In many of tlie Defiartments in FiancV tbesci (>ommittees have 
become so uunuTons, that an ofluvr of tin* Ibiblic Woiks Depart- 
ment is appointe^d specially for the duty of inspecting and reporting 
(m their woik, and k(;eping Govtonrnont fully informed as to its 
j)rogi;ess, and for enforcing the fidfilnienl of their obligations to the 
iState. 

With refm(‘nce to tlie practical execution of the woik en- 
trusted to these Committees, full powers art^ given to them to cairy 
out their (»wii arraiigcnnmts by afipointing ([ualifieif engineers, snb- 
i<*et to tin) cenToal ordeis issued l)y Goveinment constituting them. 
Most frerp^ently tliey apply for the soi vices of oflictn’s of liie Pub- 
lic Works D<;partnient, which an^ given on terms fixed l>y Govern- 
ment in its administrative capacity,.accorJing to the special ciicmu- 
stances of each case. 

• If these /nstitntions are to be promoted and fostered in Bengal, 
if tliey are lo be plac» d beyond the narrow limits of centralization, 
of hnrcaucratie inert i.‘i, and of reliance on giants from tlie funds of 
tlie State, a larger scope must lie given to the institution of these 
works by privat^^ enterprise ; larger j)Owers must be given to our 
district ofticers for their organization, and larger opportunities must 
1)0 affoided for the vdroduciion of foreign capital for their execu- 
tion by some such legislation as I have endeavoured to outline iu 
this paper. 

’ A. J. Hughes, 

* jl/. Imi.y C, E. 


Srd December 1882 . 



Art VIII.— the ESCHATOLOGY OF TOE ANCIENT 
EGYPJ’IANS. 

History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Tiele. Trans- 
lated fiom the Dutch with tlu; Co-operation of the Author. By 

James Bullingal. Loudon, Ti Ulmer & Co. Ludgate Hill. 

British Encmlopedia. Art, Egypt. 

''T^HE most emi'ihjitic answer ever given hy any section of man- 
1 kind to Mr. Mallock’s qiie-stion : — “ Is life wortli living?” 
is, perhaps, that wliich finds expres'jion in the eschatology of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

No more pa.ssionate protest against the finality of death is to be 
found in the whale literature of religion tliau that embodied in the 
famous '• Book of the Dead.” No more convincing testimony to 
the strength, tlie constancy, or the universality of their yearning 
afitM' a renewal of con.scious activity beyond the grave, lia.s lieen 
supplied liy any people, than is furnished by these dwellers on the 
Nile, in the extent to which that protest was reflected in every 
phase of tlieii lives. 

The fnttno state of the justified, d‘".scribed in the “ Book 
of the Dead,” was, it is true, a state of ideal beatitude, and, so far, 
the yearning expressed in it may be said to have implied a 
sense of the imperfection of mundane existence. But it is none the 
less certain, that the conception of life as at all desirable must, in 
this, as in all similar ca.scs, have been based on mundane experience 
alone. In the ” Book of the Dead,” in the whole worship, and 
in the every-day life, of the ancient Egyptian, the fundamental 
note is the cry, loinl, clear and poignant; — ‘Let me not die!” 
The pdsa for a more peifect form of life is but the over-tone 
which accompanies this fundamental note, and which, though in 
the nature of things inseparable from it,, in no way impairs its 
independent significance, as a confession that life, however im- 
perfect It may be, is, on the whole, worth the living. 

The faith in a beatified immoitality, which is the Mominant idea 
in Egyptian eschatology, based as it is upon an aspiration common 
to the greater part of mankind, stands in need of no further expla- 
nation. But to understand the special form a-ssiimed by it, and tiie 
detail.! of the progress of which, as described in the ‘‘ Book of the 
Dead,” it was tlie goal, it is necessary first to comprehend the atti- 
tude of the Egyptian mind in relation to the scheme of the physi- 
cal universe. 

Science has so completely shattered the foiuidations on which 
that attitude rested, that a powerful effort of the imagination 
is needed to reconstruct them. But, rheu once the process has 
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been performed, much that was obsc'iro becomes clear, and much 
that seemed childish appears natural enough. 

Let us conceive, then, of the earth, not as a revolving sphere, cir- 
cling the sun, and turning all portions of its circumference succes- 
sively to the great luminary, hut as a plane, irradiated by it in 
its diurnal course, and set above a region of perp»^tual darkness. 
Let us conoeive again of the sun, not as suspended in circumam- 
bient space, and pouring forth on all sides a perennial flood of light 
and heat, but as travelling through the visible firmament by day, 
and the dark under-world by pight. To these conceptions let us 
superadd that of the sun as a living god, the source of all life, 
and liglit, and good, and of the under-world as a place peopled with 
the powers of death, <larkness and evil ; and what more natural than 
to suppose that the night is an interval of tribulation for the day- 
god, during which he is engaged in fighting his way through the 
realms of gloom, while his return to his beneficent work in the 
morning is a sign that he has triumphed in the contest? What more 
natural, again, than to suppose that man, at his death, descends 
into the same under-world, there to go through a similar struggle, 
and to re-issue triuinphaut with the sun, or bo imprisoaed in uevor 
ending darkne^^s, according to his deserts? 

Such, stated broadly, was, in fact, the belief of the ancient 
Egyptians regarding death and a future state. 

We may pause, before pursuing further the details of the subject, 
to realise, with the iwcessary imagination, something of the 
fervour with which the ancient Egyptian would pray nightly for 
the victory of the sun-god ; something of the grateful joy and 
thanksgiving with which, every morning, lie would welcome his 
return. . ^ 

We may pause again to reflect how largely every form of 
dualism — the belief in an independent power of evil, here 
Apepi, there Ahriman, now Satan, waging perpetual conflict with 
tlie good—is based on primitive notions regarding the nature 
of familiar astronomical events. The view which looks upon 
darkness, not as a, mere negation of light, but as a positive 
quality, emanating from an independent and antagonistic source, 
is comparable with that wliich regards heat and cold as separate 
and opposite entities, and is* the view proper to a stage of mental 
development which was once universal, and from which only the 
cultured few are yet wholly emancipated. The identification of 
the one qualitynvith good, and the other with evil, was soniethiug 
more than a metaphor to primitive man, as it still is to children ; 
and that it should havd found expression in his religious beliefs, 
was inevitable. 

In India the same conditipn of mind finds a vivid illustration 
in the views entertained* regarding the nature of eclipses and 
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the ceremonies performed during the continuance of these 
plienoinoua. Only with the conception of law as regulating 
the succession of natural phenomena, can the human mind 
be said to emerge from the stage of childisliness. Until this con- 
ception is fully realised, the supernatural must enter more or 
less into all theories of die govermnent of the universe, however 
much the forms it assumes may differ. • 

The series of documents which composed the “ Pook of the 
Dead being independent compositioi\s, l»eh)nging to widely differ- 
ent epochs in the development^ of the ICgyptian redioion, and 
rcpios(‘nting va.rious phases of the popular faitli, rather tlian parts 
of one oiganic whole, consi-^tency of detail is not to he looked for 
even in its desq^iptive passages. Indeed, it is a misnomer to 
speak of it i\v> a l)ook at all in the oidinary sense of the word. It 
is rather a colh‘ction of texts, hymns, and prayers, regarding a 
particular set (»f siihjeets. which had, at one lime or am^ther. come 
to he recoonised as authoritative 

The accounts given in these documents of the tale of mankind 
after death aro numerous, and exhii)it considerahle differences in 
points of detail. In ceitain main f<‘atur(s, howevt r, a general 
agi cement is ohservahle. These features are th(3 judgment ; tlio 
justitication, or condemtiation, of the dccease<l according to liis 
conduct iu life', and his con^etpient punishment or reward ; the 
subsequent conflict <‘f tlie justified with various powers of darkness, 
and h:s final ttiumpli and manifestation in the light. 

The princip.il features of the judgment arc thus summed up 
by Ur. 'J'iele : — Ala, tl,ie godd<*.ss of truth 'aiid righteousness, or 
Horos himself, conducts him witliln. ilis soul is tlieu weighed 
on tlKVjIivine halanco by Anuhis, Horos and Tlioth. ’i’he last men- 
tioned rec<u’<ls the sum tot il, and, if it be possible, justifies the 
soul. Finally, he is )ir<»ngiit hy Horos before Osiris, who, seated 
upon bis thnme of jinlgmcrif, witli the hell monster before him, 
the four genii of tlio dea«I clo.se by, and surrounded by the 
seventy- two jmlges^ gives a verdict.*' r 

The t'^stimoi.y necessaiy for tlie jnstificatii^n of the deceased 
includes, according to one ancient canon, such as the following : — 
“I have not oppressed the miserable; I liave not imposed work 
beyond bis powers on any servant ; i have allowed no master to 
maltreat his slave ; 1 have injured no one ; I liave causotl no one 
to weep or to perish with hunger. 1 have not told lies, or stolen 
or committed murder ; 1 have not even ordered anybody to he 
tread leroiisly put to der.tli. 1 have not committed adultery ; I 
have not. been a hypocrite, or licentious, or a drunkard. I have 
not falsified weights or measures; I diave not appropri;ited tlie 
animals of the divine (»fferings, or stiden anything belonging to 
be deity ; 1 have not taken the milk from the moiitii of the 
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iHirselings ; I Imve blaspljemcd neither tlic kin" nor my futl er, 
nor have f mocked God, or despised God in iny heart. 1 have 
<;ivcii bread to 1dm that was hiin^iy, water to 1dm that was thirsty 
clothes to th<; naked, and shelter to the wanderer ” 

If the deceased was condenjiieil, he was s<*ntenced to second 
cleatli. Tins death, however, did not extinouish consciousness; 
it. was rathe^’ etern;il exclusion from IIk; ii^i^ht, attended with over- 
lasting tormcMits, such as being compelled u> eat atid <lrirdv putrid 
fooil ; doing cast into fire ; being loru and dfivoured by an evil 
sjurit. 

If thedcceaso«l was justilied, The use of his momhors was restored 
to him, •* osj)ecially of his mouth, that he migl»t be able to utter 
the sacred words indispeusahle as a means of warding off the evil 
spirits, an<l of hij? heart, which is the pMiiciple*of life.” Then, 
like the sun-god hiniself, he had to go tlirough a series of terrible 
conflicts, passing througli* fifteen pi>rlals, at each of which new 
trials awaited him. Monsters attacked liiiii, lie was meuaced by 
dangers, nets Were laid to ensnare him ; at one time he w/is 
oi)liged to travel through desolate tracts where iiolliing grew, and 
whieii were under the dominiou of seven evil spirits.” Even 
wlien he emerged from the under-world, hi.s troubles were not at 
an cmd. In liis vovago over the heavenly ocean, he was constantly 
in danger of falling overijoard and being drowned^. At last, with 
the aid of sacre<l spear, and hy the magical po\ver of the woids 
from the sacred books and hymn.s which he iiad learnt upon 
earth, or •earned w’ith him, iiaving ovtucome all enemies and sur- 
mounted nil difficulties, he becaiin^ a .spirit of light and could 
assume any form lie pleased, culln^idng tlfe happy tields, and jvaj)- 
ing fahulops liai vesis, or accompanying the sun-god in his bark 
by <lay, and shuiMig in tlie heaven.s as a star at niglit. • 

To place the deceased in pos>e.s>»ion of the potent formuhe just 
referred to, wa,s the ol)ject of the “ Hook of the Dead.” The first 
sixteen elia))ter.s of the collection were described, in the words 
wiitteu at tlie head of the liist, as Cliaplers by the magical 
grower of which the deceasod may issue fortli at will during the 
day, and accompany the sun in his ti iumphal mareli. ” About the 
meaning of the exi)ic.s>ion ‘Slming ih(3 day,” some difference of 
opinion exists, L('|).sius wophl refer it to the great day of judg- 
ment. >)iit the justification of the deceased^ as we have seen, 
depended cntiiely on liisconducr during his life ujioii earth. It 
was in the conflict tliat followcil, and not during the jiulguient 
it.self, that lie rcijuired the assistance of the sacred texts ; and 
there can be no doubt that “the day,” whatever its precise 
meaning, referred to the slate entered by him alter he had Achieved 
victory in that conflict. Tnere is some reason, however, to see in 
it the expression of a beljef that for the juslilicd soul, as for the 
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sun-gO‘l liimsclf, the conflict was renewed every night, and this 
view is home out by other passages in the Book of the Dead. ’’ 

As might be supposed from the supreme importance of the 
functions attributed to its contents, the Book of the Dead occupied 
a place in the mind and life of the Egyptian people to which the 
history of other sacred literatures furnishes no parallel. They 
learnt it hy heart ; its most sacred texts were inscribed on their 
sarcophagi and on the cerements of the dead ; and, where 
liis relatives could afford it, the book itself was buried with 
him. 

Besides the “ Book of the Dead,” there were, however, other 
magical papyri which were held in haidly less respect. Among 
such compositions was the Book of the Breathings of Life,’^ con- 
tnining similar doctrines, and supposed to he possessed of similar 
virtues, which was placed next the heart, beneath the left arm of 
the deceased. 

In estimating the ethical significance of the Egyptian oschat- 
ology, the fact to which we have already adverted, that, not- 
^viLhRlandillflf the immense value attached tO lliese textS and 
fnrmuUe, tliey became of service to the deceased only after 
be bad come successfully through the ordeal of judgment, is of 
the highest importance. Justification by works, in fact, preceded 
justification by. faith. If the deceased was condemned, not all 
the magical texts in the world could save him. What happened to 
him in the opposite case; what was his .fate if, though justified 
by his woiks in tlie day of judgment, he lacked the knowledge 
of the magical words so necessary to him in the subsequent 
conflict, we do not clearly know. There is reason, however, to 
think that even in this case he triumphed in the, end. “He 
wlio Ifnows tliis book,’' says one of the texts, “ is one who in tlie 
day of resurrection in the under- world, arises and enters in ; 
but he who does not know this chapter, does not enter in so soon 
as he arises.'^ 

'J’o the view held hy the Greeks, that the docfrip3 of metem- 
psychosis was included in the eschatology of tlie Egyptians, 
results of modern investigation lend but a qualified support. 
No trace of a belief in meteinnsycliosis, as understood by the 
aucieut Greeks, is to be found in the sacred texts. On the other 
hand, one of the virtues attvibjited to the magical formula 
contained in the “Book of the Dead” and similar documents, 
was to enable the justified to assume, during the conflict in tho 
under-world, the forms of any aniihals he pleased, for the purpose 
of baffling his enemies. 

According to the Book of the Dead^” says Tiele, “ the deceased 
may assume all sorts of sliapes — that of a sparrow-hawk, an 
adder, a ciocodile-headed god, in order by this expedient to 
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to trick his enemies, exactly as we learn from the myths Osiris 
used to do. Not until after this is the soul, which always accom- 
panies the shade in the form of a sparrow-hawk with human 
head, reunited to the body. But all this liappens in the king- 
dom of the dead, not on earth. Perhaps, 

at a later period there may have arisen among the in- 
habitants (){ the Nile valley, a dogma of the soufs incanuition 
evolved from the ancient eschatology. If so, that dogma is 
certainly not ancient, and their original doctilne of immoriality 
is nothing hut a mystic representation arising out of sun- 
worship.” 

This feature in the eschatology of the Egyptians has its parallel 
in the position held by animals in their pantheon, and it is 
difficult to avoi(f the conclusion that there was^in intimate con- 
nexion between the two. Tlie precise yature of that connexion 
depends on ilie origin of tli<*ir worship of animals, a question wliich 
is not free from obscurity. The most rational explanation of the 
matter is, that rtiis worship was a survival of aboriginal fetichism, 
and that its incorporation with the religion of the dominant race 
was \ concession to a conquonul African popiilatimi, very much as 
Hinduism, in its later forms, Is the result of «X fusion of the reli- 
gion of the Arya.n invaiiers with those of the non-Aryan popu- 
lations whom they absorbed. , 

In all |)rol>ability, it was part of the belief of this aboriginal 
African population, i.liat^tlioy would be converted, after death, into 
the aiiim5?ls which they worshipped during life. Hence, in accoid- 
aiKie witli tliat spirit of compromise which was a marked feature 
of the Eiiyptian religion to the* latest times, their adoption into 
the official pantheon. Hence, too, the inclusion among the pri- 
vileges of the justified in a future state, of the pttwer of 
assuniing their forms at will. While this tlieory furnishes an 
ex[)laiiarion of tlic want of any organic connexion between the 
distinctive mythology of the Egyptians and the worship in ques- 
tion, it finds strong confirmation in the prevalence of such a 
iorm of fctichism among the surrounding African tiibes to the 
present 'day. 

In the coarse of the above attempt to put before the readers 
of tlie Calcutta Review ,a succinct account of the eschato- 
logy of the Egyptians, reference has been made incidentally to 
certain features in tbeir mythology. In tbe present state of our 
knowledge of .the subject, a synthetic treatment of the several 
religioii-s systems which prevailed in different parts of tlui Nile 
Valley and at different periods of its history, can lead to no 
satisfactory result. It se^ms doubtful, indeed, whether such a 
treatment is appropriate^ to the subject. At no time can it be 
said that a single religiop prevailed thioughoui the country; no 
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is anj' continuity to be foutHl in tbe successive forms wliicii the 
State religion asHUined. DiSerent systems, exliil»iting a certain 
family likeness along with wide specific diffenmees, nourished simul- 
taneously in different more or less clearly dtdined localities, and 
now one, now anoliier of these s\ stems, dominated the rest, 
according to the proclivities of the reigning dynasiy. 

Of all the cnlls, perhajis, tliat of Heliopolis, or Pa. is at once 
tlie S'imj)Ust, and that in which the common, are least com[ilicatod 
with variant, elements. At Pa Ka. as the name of the place impli.es, 
the worship of Ra (icenpied the same position as that of Osiris at 
Thinis Al)\df)S, with whom there Cifn be no donbt he w'as essen- 
tially identical. Like Osiris, he w'as a sun-god, and, like Osiris, 
lie was a dual diAinity, Jta-Tum. As lla, tlie god of the sun by 
day, the sun nfanifesied, In^ was the ollspring of himself. As 
Tlini llU:J god (‘f the hidden sun, — not mere ly the siiii at iii<;ht, 
but the sun of primal chaos, ixdbre there was liglit at all — he was 
tlie fatlier of himscilf. In <>1 her words. Turn and lla weie different 
manifestations of the same divine being ; Turn th(i‘pie-existeiit, the 
one aloiu^, before all things, and Ra his transfoimatiun. wdn>, n*- 
turniiig into himself in Amenti, the place of concealment, is daily 
pmified and renews liis course in ilio liglit. 

In tlie hymns of Chap. XV^ of the Look of tin* Dead,"' he is 
thus a(Ulre>sed ; — 

JJiul. tlioa wlio ai't come Tam. ami who liast boon the.* (Creator of the 
God ! »’ 

‘‘ Hail, thou wlio art cf>me as soul of iho holy souls in Amenti i 

Hail, siipreme among the trt'us, who by th} beaut ie.s dost iliinniue the 
kingdom of ihe I ” . 

Il.’dl, tljou who oomesr in r.idiai.ce and iravelle.sl in thy di.s<! ! ’’ 

** Jdail, gicaUist of nil the god.s, hcuiing rule Hi the higtiehl, rvigiiing in tlie 
^net heimusT, hea\en ! ” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ » 

*• Hail, th<iu who hast slain tlie gudty ; thou who liast dcstruyod Apap 
(llie SOI pent of dai klle^s,’') 

Associattd with Ra-Tnm w(5re two oilier cosmogonic deities, 
Shu and his wife, Telnid. Shu was tin* god of the aimosph(*i (i, 
and Tide considers that he repn*seiited tlie coMuic heat ainl light 
priiicifile. Perhaps it would come nearer the irnih to regard him 
as occupying in the cosmogonic system much tlie sanui place that 
the aetlicr occupies in the theorie.'< of mbdmn phy.^icisis The “Hook 
of the Dead * describes Ra, the go<f<»f liglit and lieat, as walking on 
the props of Shu. He was also tiie son of 'Jhim, and the sun was 
said to have begun to exi>t with the beginning of Ins (^xi.stence. In 
other woids, he was a necessary condilion of Hie manifestation rif the 
sun. Again in the IJook of the Dead,” he is desciihed as divid- 
ing tlie waters which are under from (hose w'hicli are above the 
fir iiameui,” an expres^lun stroi^gly renwnding one of the phra.-e- 
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ology of ilie more iiKKleiii Geue.^is. Tefnut was the wife of Slin. 
Sim was itlontifie»l willi luoistuiv and witli the pioduci.ive power 
of Nature, nnd yi‘t aunin as the dcstruclive power. 

“The m\ th of Heliopolis,’* says Tieh*, comp.iring it with the 
Osiiian myth, “ ro])resents the condicr, hetwet-n li^ht and darkin ss, 
hut in it Ua himst'lf takes more the part of a, kini;. general (T his 
army ; tho ^Nvarrior-god in the strict senst^ of the wind is a lioios 
of a, lower tank. At the time of tho commencement, of the new 
y<‘ar, the oomhat has cone to an end, and Apa|), pi* iced thiongh, 
is tlirown into the sea. This victory is, howevnn*, neither (hci.^ive 
iior iinal ; the conllict lii'gins ac^^ain without ceasing. Jilveiy morn- 
ing, even when Ua is mounting into his i>ark, Ap.ij) makes an at- 
tempt to stop him, hnt in vain. Foni tinu's a, year the ojiposit.on 
of the demon of daikiu'Ss is made with ie‘doiil)h <1 f'.nergy, and Apap 
contests the riglit of lii to he king, hut on each occasion is \ic- 

ti^rioiisly repulsed 

*• It would he a mistaki* to see here nothing Imt a ptictic 
lvprt?sentatioo •of the conHiet hetwC'Ui light and darkness in 
nature. What \V(‘ liave here was at tin* iir.>t anairiiile of f.dtli 
atmfug tile pc'oples of auiiqu’ty. They did not know with 
scientific cc-itainty that every day daikness must give way to 
light, thal the appanmt course of tln‘ stars is suhji‘ct to fixed 
laws and to annual revolutions. Tlie life ()f tim sun, nmewed 
each moru’ug, was in their eyes a iniracdt*, a. ri'suir of the superior 
])ower of (ho gods of light, and although tho phenomenon 
was daily renewed throughout the course of inniimerahh* cen- 
turies, its pci manouce was not believed ill, or relied on, except 
by virtue of an act of faith, of w inch thcTnyths are tho expression, 
the dogmas.’* 

Tho Osiiis mylh, while more complicated in its syWiholisiu 
than that of Ha, is iiascd on the same main ideas. Sob, the 
eaith-god, the ‘‘ Lord of the length of time and of cteinity, 
and Nil, or Nu-tpe, the gochless of heaven, and the cosmogonic 
water, are the progenitors of the rest; and Osiiis is the sun-god 
•who '‘dies every day and falls a prey every evening to the 
demon of darknesS, the serpent Apap,” the place of the latter 
being suhseqnenlly taken by Sob, the god of tlie scorching heat. 

Of the conception of lioros. Dr. Tide says : — 

“ The* signification of Ins name Asar, As-iri, wliicli Lautli not 
long ago proposed to translate, ‘son of tho earth/ is indeed 
uncertain, hiit.tliat he cannot be other than a sun-god is evident 
if we notice his peculiar relation to Horos, the sun-god, who at 
one time is indent ified with him, and then is called his father, 
and oftenest of all his son. Osiris is abo designated ' as* sou of 
Seb, the god of the ea^fth, and of Nu, goddess of thc hoavenly 
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ocean, as grandson of Ra, the sun-god, par exeeUenee, who is 
called first in his circle, the father of fathers, and of whom it is 
said that he is united with Osiris in Suten-se-nen, This conclu- 
sion, that Osiris is a sun-god, is confirmed by a number of ex- 
pressions used regarding him. In the hymns, his accession to 
the throne of his father is compared to the rising of the sun, and 
it is even said of him in so many words : ‘ He glit/.ers on the 
horizon, he sends out rays of light from his double feather and 
inundates the worlU with it, as the sun from out of the highest 
heaven.’ Like the sun he is called in the sacred songs, Lord of 
the length of time. Yet it would he a great mistake to say that 
Osiris signifies the sun. He is the divine being who reveals him- 
self in the sun. One of his usual appellations is ‘ mysterious 
soul of the Loffi of the disk,’ or simply ‘soul* of the sun,’ He 
is thus the soul of the sup, not dying when it dies, its ever-abiding 
vital force, which at nights is displayed in the glittering con- 
stellation of Orion, and in the morning is united again to the 
revivified body of tlie sun. He is also more definitely this in a 
special character. The operation of the sun is two-fold, beneficent 
and terrible ; it quickens or it destroys life. The Greeks uriited 
both characteristics in Phoebus Apollo. The Egyptians kept 
them separate. They called Osiris TJunefer, that is, the good 
being representing the beneficent power of the sun that triumphs 
always over the powers of darkness, and cannot be annihilated 
by those injurious powers that are also , exercised by the sun. 
That is the original physical signification of Osirfs, always 
evidently betrayed in words and symbols even after his moral 
significance came more* into the foreground. Becoming ever 
more and more detached from nature and exalted .above her, 
he greV by degrees to be Lord of tlie universe (Neb ter), to 
whom everything owed its origin, who formed the sun, and 
who makes it rise and set, the Lord of life without whom no- 
thing can live. How these conceptions arose out of the original 
natural ono is self-evident, and it is equally clea^how he soon 
became the type of the good man, of the human soul whicb 
is obliged to carry on a conflict similar to his against the powers 
of death, and which finds in his victory a guarantee of its own 
triumph, in his rising again a ple4ge of its own immortality. 
From* the most ancient times accordingly, we find the dead, 
both men and women, represented as identifying themselves with 
him, their everlasting ideal. 



Art. IX.— economic REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. 
(Continued from the “ Calcutta Revieio,” April 1882 .^ 
Chapter III. 

Cheaper Production ; to relieve indebtedness. 

WhoTcver.wc turn \vc find agriculturists burthcncd with debts running on 
at enormous rates of interest. In some dist ids. oven pnovinccs, the evil is all 
absorbing, a whole population of p.aupcrs. hopelessly mesh(‘d in the webs of 
usurers. Hints on Aijnculiiiriil lit/onti in huHa^ by Allan Jliiino. 

“Money-lenders arc obviously as necessary to the Indian ngriciiliurist as the 
seed which he bo\ys, c»r as tlie rain wliich falls from heavrn to water his 
fields. ** —iSir John Straohry^ 

“ The idea of (lovctumeut being the raoney-lcndcr to thc^ agricultural classes 

is an indigenous one The money-lender has taken tlic place of Goveru- 

incnt. 7:. C. livch • 

“Step by stop the Government has receded from its people.’' — (The late) 
Jamis Oediles, 

T he object of the reforms proposed in the last two chapters 
lias been to increase the ryot’s food, that is, his happiness, 
by s'ecuriiig a larger outturn for division between him and bis 
landlord ; a fairer share in the crop for bitn ; and, in particular, 
the full portion of the harvest which ecjuitahly belongs to him, as 
Laving been produced by bis ' improving ’ eneigy iuid outlay. 

Let it lie supposed that those lel’orms have been carried out: 
that tixity of tenure, fiiir rent, and fair dealing with improve- 
ments have been couf^erred on tlie Indian cultivator, and that, by 
a combined eflbit of State, landlord, and ryot, the fields have 
been protected from drought to the widest possible extent. Will 
then the great (ask have been accomplisbed ? Will nual India 
have been relieved from its wretchedness ? The answer tiiriis on 
the degree to wliicli these reforms may emancipate the ryot from 
his present servitude to the money-lender ami grain-dealer, and 
enable liim to work with his own, instead of borrowed capital, 
and secure for himself the full market value of that part of his 
%hare in the graiii-heap Avhich is not kept for food or seed. The 
probable extent of such emancipation cannot, of course, bo calcu- 
lated with any approach to precision. All that cai\ safoly bo said 
is that, whatever may be thy intensity of the piessure of this ser- 
vitude u&w, it will be greatly le.ss then. On the one hand there is 
the direct improvement in the ryot’s financial position, produced 
by the fixing of a fair rent ; the stimulus to bis productive energy 
represented by fixity of tenure and fair dealing with iinprovemcnts ; 
and the narrowed scope of one of the chief causes of his em- 
barrassments, by the better protection of bis fields from drought, 

20 ' 
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and, when exceptional calamity befalls, by the equitable sharing of 
the loss between himself, his landlord, and the State. On the 
other hand there is the melancholy fact that indebtedness is not 
the condition only, or even chiefly, of the helpless tenant-at-will. 
On the contrary, ‘^itis conitnouly observed that landholders are 
more indebted than tenants with occupancy rights, and tenants 
with rights than tenants-at-will, a result obviously attributable to 
the fact, that the classes which have the best security to offer are 
the most eligible enstomers of the money-lender.^' (Famine Com- 
mission Report, II, p. 131). Of tlie causes of indebtedness the 
Commission say that, among “ tlie^most prominent are the failure 
of crops from drought, cxpeinliturc on marriage or oilier cere- 
monies, general tliriftlessness, an improvident use of suddtm infla- 
tions of credit, tl;e exactions of an oppressive body of muldlotnen, 
and administrative errors, sucli as unsuitable revenue settlemtmts ; 
and debt once incurred very rapidly grow?/ with exorlntant rales of 
interest." Working on borrowed capital seems to have been an im- 
memorial custom of the rural classes. We have found," say the 
CoiflllliSSiOl), no reason to believe that the agricultural population 
of India have at any known period of their history been geneKally 
free from debt, although individuals or classes may have fallen 
into deeper embarrassments under the British rule than was com- 
mon under the native dynasties which preceded it. It lias been 
usual for the landholders, in all times, liubitually to have tran- 
sactions with the money-lender of their village, with wliom they 
carry on a running account on hiom]\y taking kivi 

advances for seed and food in the mouths preceding the harvest, 
and handing over to hb^ the (jrcater part of their produce, from 
the money proceeds of which ho pays their duos to the State, and 
places any balance to their Cl edit. ' (Report II, p. 130.) If this 
is true,\lien the rural classes may be expected to give up borrow- 
ing when the Ethiopian succeeds in changing his skin. 

It may perhaps be assumed that the net result of this perma- 
nent tendency to liorrow, and of the modifying foiccs represented 
by the reforms already proposed, will bo to reduce the general 
indebtedness of the average ryot by at least two-flfths of its present 
extent. This does not seem to be too extravagant an expectation. 
Witliout making some such guess as this, it is impossible to form 
any clear conception of the probable dimensions of tl^e work 
remaining to be done, or to suggest, with any prospect of success, 
a machinery for doing it. If the assumption under-estimates the 
remedial effects of the reforms, then, to that extent, the bulk of 
the mischief remaining to he dealt with will be reduced. 

It is then assumed that, whatever may be the present extent 
of the d^jpression caused by the ryotVs chronic servitude to the 
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Mfioney-lendor, two-fifths of it will gradually disappear on the ap- 
plication of the remedies already suggested, and that only three- 
fifths will remain for treatment by the further reforms about to be 
proposed. If, then, we can roughly measure the extent of the 
existing depression, we can also roughly measure the extent of the 
mischief which, on the above assumption, has to be attacked. 

The Famine Commission have learned (loc. cit.)^‘ from evidence 
collected fr«m all parts of India, that about one-third of the land- 
holding class are deeply and inextricably in de^t, and that at least 
an equal proportion are in debt, though not beyond the power of 
recovering themselves. Tli^r use of the term landholding 
class iiicludes occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will as well as 
land-owners. Tlie evidence on which this conclusion is based has 
not been publisbod yet. Some of the data at hand for testing 
its correctness will n<»w ho noted. A siimm;fry of the Oudh 
ivpiies to the CommissioiTs questions this subject has recently 
been published in the lleview of tlie llovcnuc Administration of 
the Province. In the year endim* lOth St'ptomher 18SI the pro- 
portion of tenants belicjvod to be indebted iti 1878 is given as 
raiii;iiig from 83 and S7 per cent, in Gondab and Pertabgarb to 7*5 
pt r* cent, in Sitapur, lvlu;ri, and Fyzabad, and 80 per cent, in 
IJarabanki. The average proportion for the twtdve di'^tricts is 60 
per cent, Tliero are some indications in the summary that the 
ext(Mit of in<lol»ledness has been mider-est iigaled. Thus, in 
Partabgarb, dt was rep(U’tcd in 1868 that the very large majority 
of the cultivators wore ^in debt. The conclusion, in 1878, that 
only o7 per cent, are in debt, is based on observations that extend- 
ed to only -IS cultivators in a poj^ulatioii of 750, 000. 

Ill the Nortli-West Provinces many oT the settlement reports 
give valuable stciiistics, Ci)llectod over a mucli wider area than 
seems to have been examiiuxl in Oudb. • 

111 Cawnpore, out of a thousand cultivators examined by Mi\ 
Buck ill Pargana Billiaur, more than 70 per cent, had borrowed 
after the failure of the autumn crop of 1871. “The circum- 
stances of the Cawnpore cultivators are, generally speaking, very 
•low ; they are, as a rule, under-fed, and have not enough clothes to 
keep out the cold of the winter months.'* An examination of 
over 2,000 cultivators, made by Mr. Wright with the greatest 
care, and much trouble ig ascertaining the real truth, ’* showed 
that only 37 per cent, were ablp to pay their Kharif (autumn) rent 
from the Kharif produce, and only 22 per cent, could sow their 
Rabi (spring) crop without borrowing the seed. (Settlement Report, 

pp. 116 - 118 .) 

In Banda the peasantry are ** generally deeply involved in debt.” 
(North-Westem Provinces Gazetteer, II, p. 110), lu Hamirpur 

I 
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“the peasantry are not only in debt, but hopelessly so." (/&., 
p. 181.) In Fatelipur, ‘‘the mass of the population is as poor as 
the lower agricultural classes are in all districts in the North- 
Western Provinces. The peasant with a small holding is very 
little better off' (than the day labourer), “ as he is so much at the 
mercy of the seasons, and is invariably in debt to his money-lend- 
er. When he has paid Ids rent, and fed and clothed himself 
and his family, he lias nothing left even in aprosplerons season, 
and in one even sUghtly unfixvoiablc, he invariably increases consi- 
derably the burthen of that debt which he has never been free 
from ; which he probably inherited from his fathers, and wdiich he 
will certainly band down to his descendants.'' (Gazetteer, North- 
Western Provinces, 1877.) 

In Gorakhpur the cultivators are, as a class, ignorant, unenter- 
pri.sing, and indebted ...Their progress ,is stdl oppo.sed by two 

great obstacles, ii^noranca and indebtedr^ss The latter sweeps 

off into the coffer of the money-lender their fair share of the 
increased wealth of the district.’' (North Western Provinces 
Gazetteer, VI, p. 4?04). In Basti, poor and imkdited from his 

birth," the ])easant ‘Mcnows not better things If indebtedness 

is tlie lot of the tenant, it is none the less tlie lot of the landlord. 
By liotli it is rc-garded as an immemorial custom, almost as a 
necessary accident of existence." (/6., p. <>90). In Azam- 
garb, says IMr.i J. R. Reid, tlie mabajan is imiispcnsable to the 
agriculturist, for tlie latter's great moiiey-yiclding crep is his sugar- 
cane Poverty, habit, and sentiment ,are too strong for liim, 

and be remains the mahajan's submissive constituent The great 

bulk of the agricultural population loses part’ of the value of its 
sugar produce." (Settlement Report, p. 141). 

In jJlnzapur (Pargana Dudlii) “ the cultivators are, rsa rule, too 
pour tft procure seed except by boi rowing it from mahajans, who 
charge interest at exorbitant rates, which rob them of the profit an 
occasional good harvest yields. It is, 1 think, essential to the pros- 
perity of the State that trustworthy cultivators, needing advances 
to procure seed, should obtain them at very low kxtercst, if the 
jseasoQ is favorable, and without interest if it is adverse." (Dud hi 
Administration Report, 1874-75.) In Benares' the mass of tlie 
population is in extreme poverty. (Gazetteer, North Western Pro- 
vinces, 1877.) In the poorer parts, of Qhazipur, the peasantry 
are generally in debt, Imt in .the richer parts they are well off. 

In Jhansi, the people are in a chronic state of indebtedness 
to the village banker." i^North We.stcrn Piovinces G»azetteer" II. p. 
285.) In Lalitpnr the ;ultivators are for the most part tenants- 
at will, deeply involved in debt to the village banker." (76., p. 342.) 

lu JfdaUu “ the normal state of all of them (the tenauts-at- 
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will) including the zamindar, is indebtedness to the village 
banker.” (J6., p. 226.) In Bijnor “ the greater part of the rural 
population, whether labourers, small tenants, or small proprietors, 
are in most instances wretchedly poor. They are badly housed, 
badly fed, badly clothed, and have hardly any interest in life 
beyond the care of sustaining it.” {lb, V, j). 331.) 

Of Moradabad Mr. Smeaton says : — The great mass of the 
cultivators fequire regular periodical loans for their business . , . 
Where the trade consists merely in temporary advances repaid 

fasl (season) by faal, I do not think it does much harm 

When, however, the loans are n^t cleared off, and the cultivator 
gets at all deep into the money lender’s books, the matter changes, 
[b is then customary for the creditor to take over the whole of 
the cultivator’s gr;iin or cane juice, and dispose ofjt to the best ad- 
vantage for liiniself, giving the debtor credit for a price always 
somewhat, and sometimes very much, ‘below the current rate. 
The creditor then advances the debtor sufficient n»eans justto 
subsist and wor^c bis laird, and this goes on till be either decamps 
or dies. Under such circumstances the cultivator is little better 
than a slave. 1 am glad to say, however, that I do not think 
that such cases are very common.” (Settlement lleport, p, 03). 

Of Bareilly the late Mr. Moens wrote : — ” The peasant’s 
condition is one of perpetiinl debt, but not therefore of miseiy. 
Debt is considered, like labour, the natural lot of his class, an 
unpleasant, but inevitable, accident of existence. He therefore 
incurs it recklessly, awd bears it with as blitlie a patience, as 
his father did before him Enquiries made during settle- 

ment in ninety-three villages, (aktv^ at raydoin from various parts 
of the district, showed that but 66. 8 per. cent of the peasantry 
borrowed tl>tdr seed grain, and that of those who did, the majority 
repaid tlie loan at liarvcst.'* (North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, 
V., p. 627.) In Pilibhit“as a rule, either the landlord himself, 
or a buniieah, steps in and advances on the crop. The tenant 
pays interest instead of rent, and the sum he pays as interest pays 
nothing as land revenue into the State coffers.” (Settlement Re- 
port, p. 28.) 

In Agra the circumstances of 54,791 cultivators, in five parganas, 
were ascertained ; lists being made out by the village accountants 
of the number of tenants •in each village known to be out of 
debt, anti the number who ^^iorked on borrowed capital. 78 per 
cent, were found to be in debt. In pargana Firozabad, “ if a 
tenant takes an advance of cash to pay his rent when the crops 
are ripe, lie pays one anna per rupee per mensem as interest, 
or 75 per cent, per annum. This is double the ordinary rate.” 
In pargana Fatohabad ojily 1 1 per cent, of the cultivating body 
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were found to be clear of the village banker^s books, and 89 per 
cent, were in debt, (Settlement Report, p. 24). In Muttra, says 
Mr. Whiteway, “ tlie grain-dealing class comprises a guild or 
fraternity, to which not only no outsider not of the caste can 
get admittance, but which also monopolizes the money lending 
or banking trade. Thus the members, bo they bannias or zamin- 
dars, can compel the producer, who lives solely by the advances 
they grant him, to bring his piNulnce to their shops and prevent 
him getting the fidl open market value for his goods. 

The cultivator is therefore not only crippled by the heavy 
interest he has to pay, hut also by the loio price he is compelled 
to take for his produceJ' (Settlement Report, p. 90.) In 
Farukhabad “ the village bannia and the land-owner still retain for 
themselves the exclusive right of advancing mou^y to the peasants 
and thereby retaining them in thei^* power.*' (North Western 
Provinces Gazetteer, 1877). In 1887 Mr. 0. A. Elliott stated 
that he was afraid that the vast majority of Farukhabad tenants 
came under the category of the cultivator who lives from hand 
to month, making over his whole crop to liis bannia, and borrow- 
ing from him food and seed-corn, and money to pay his rent. 
“ I have employed,*" he wrote, “ several capable men to make a 
sort of census of the cultivators, dividing them into classes accord- 
ing to their borrowing or not borrowing seed-coin, and the 
general result «of their replies is, that only ab(iUt live per cent, 
borrow neither, and that about sixty or seventy per cent, of the 
cultivators borrow both kinds of corn.” (Settlement Report, Appx., 
Pargana Kans.) Tlie interest charged is nominally 25 per cent, 
but is really much more. “The lender takes advantage of the 
natural fall in prices bct^Yee^ the time of sowing, when they 
are highest, and of reaping when they are lowest. , The terms 
of the account are astutely shifted from kind to cash 
when grain is dear, and from cash to kind when it is 
cheap. Thus, if ten seeis of seed are borrowed for the spring 
sowing in Kartik (Octolier-November) when the jiriee is Us. 4 pi r 
maund of 40 seers, the lender’s books debit the borrower with 
R. 1. At the reapings in Baisakh (April-May) when the rnarki t 
rate has fallen to (let u.s say) Rs. 2 the maund, the cash figure 
is reconverted to grain, and the debt appears as 20 seers. Interest 
is now added at the rate of 25 per. cent, wliicli raises the sum to 
2t} seers. As a matter ot fact much moie than 1|' times the loan 
is repaid. In the exUeine ca.so ju.st taken, tlie debtor returns 
fold.” (North-Western rrovinces Gazetteer,. VI., p. 094.) 
Mr. Bearnes mentions even worse cases. “I have heard,” lie says, 
writing of Gorakhpur and Chaniparun, “ of cases where grain was 
lent at \iwdiya, or 25 per cent, the first harvest, at deorhiya, or 50 
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per cent, the second, at tinpawiys, or 75 per cent, the third, and 
SO on ; 80 that out of an original amount of one maund lent, a 
debt of 100 maunds had (owing to bad harvests, and various a<ldi- 
tional extortions^ arisen in two years. The Ieiid(*rs are generally 
zamindars, and there is a class of Rajputs converted to Islam, and 
called Thakurais, who have earned a specially had name by this 
practice, Dpring tlie famine of 1807 the houses of these men 
were naturally frequently pillaged. In some cases, bands of starv- 
ing ryots, headed by their putwari (account ail t), surrounded the 
bursting granaiies of tliese men, and helped thernsedves to the con- 
tents, the patwari writing dotvn each person’s mime, and the 
amount taken hy him, and then handing the list to the owner, when 
they all departed ([uietly and orderly to tlieir houses, after pro- 
mising to repay w'licn times improved.” (Sufipleihental Glossary, 
I., p. 231). Of Elawah Mr. Nm\e says 1 think that there can 
he no dtiuht, from the empiiries mad(5 personally from cultivators, 
that, with very few exceptions, they just get enough to eat and to 
clothe themselvos witli, and no more. As a body they are in the 
hanni’s hands, who doles out. to them a just sufficient allowance.” 
(tSett^lt. llep., p. l()3j. In Etali there is still , . a largo amount of 

inchjhtodness to the village money-lender, though the people, as a 
rule, ajipear well-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed.” (N.-W. P. 
Gazetteer. IV, p, 85). In Debra Dun, ^^in the Dun proper, the pea- 
santry have not extricaied thoinsolvos from a condition of indebted- 
ness to the village-hanker, l)ut in Jannsar Dawar, they occupy a 
comparatircly (mviahle position, free from debt.” (Impl. Gazr. Ill, 
p. 7i), In Saliaraiipur, ** the peasantry (with the exception of tlie 
sturdy Rajputs and Gujars ) are^, as else tv here, in a most miser- 

able condition, being, to all intents and purposes, merely serfs of the 
petty money-lenders, who not only exact usurious interest, )?ut also 
sell with light weights and short measures, and buy acconling to 
standards arranged on the opposite principle. Again, if a man 
borrows twenty rupees to-day, aiul pays the equivalent in grain or 
otherwise wiiliiu thirty-six hours, inexorable custom compels him 
give from six to twelve months interest all the same, at the rate 
usually charged,” ^North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, I, p. 227.) 
In Aligarh “ the mass of tlic agricultural classes are fairly well- 
to-do, but while some arc substantial farmers, with a good stock 
of cattle .and a reserve fof a bad season, many still discount the 
harvest at the door of the village money-lender, and rely upon his 
advances for food and seed alike.” (lb. p. 461). In Meerut '* most 
of the peasantry are never out of debt from the time they begin 
life to their death. The cause of this is the enormous rate of in- 
terest exacted from them by native maliajans and sahulrars. A 
cultivator, if not a propriey)r, who borrows money for ever so short 
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a period less than a year, has to enter into a contract by which be 
engages to give four annas on every rupee borrowed by some cer- 
tain date within the year, and, in addition to this, he binds himself 
to sell his corn to the banker at from one to two seers above the 
market rate of the day when the grain has been winnowed. Thus, 
on an ordinary loan fur six months, a cultivator has, as a rule, to 
pay interest at the rate of sixty per cent, per annum The cultiva- 
tors are now so indebted, that mahajans have become necessary to 
their existence.” ^Ih. Ill, p. 297). 

In Bengal “ the indehtedue.ss of the cultivator as a class is not so 
serious as it once was, but it still largely exists. It is worst in 
Behar, le.ss in Central and Western Bengal and Ori.ssa, and least 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal, where it has, in place.s, altogether 

disappeared. Tl*e ordinary rates of . interest are as high as 

37| per cent, per annum, and 50 per cent, is usually paid as in- 
terest on rice advances. The security is the standing crop. The 
creditors are generally the village bankers, but often also the za- 
mindars or landholders.” (Imperial Gazetteer, II p. 25;. 

In Bombay the cultivator’s “ chronic condition of indebtedne.ss 
to the village money-lender has produced consequences not dissimi- 
lar to those caused by the zamindari system in Bengal. No inter- 
mediate riglltS in the soil have been suffered to grow up between 
the cultivator and the State, but the personal obligation under 
which the cultivator has placed himself towards the money-lender, 
enables the latter to appropriate to himself the unearued increment 
as completely as if he were a landlord.” {ih. p. 193.) ,, 

In Madras the bauuia is as prominent a figure in rural life as 
elsewhere. “ He .shares <the money g.uned from the produce of the 
land with the Government, and his share is generally a very large 
one. He is the great evih though at the same time the great ne- 
cessity, of the village Nominally it (interest) may he only 24, 

or 30 per cent, per annum, but in reality it is 75, or even one hun- 
dred. This is brought about by the way in which the interest is 
made up. It is reckoned on the whole sum for the whole time that 

the money has to be repaid It often happens thht a small debt 

in the beginning is swelled into a very large, one by continual 
renewals, and is in the end perhaps paid half a dozen times 
over. It is no wonder that the ryots are so miserably poor. It 
has been recommended that the Government should open a 
bank to lend money to the ryots on the security ' of their 
crope. If some thing of the kind could be done, it would 
do more good for the ryot than almost any thing else.” (“ Calcutta 
Review,” April 1875, p. 277. “ Rural Madras ” by F. Goodall.) 

Spet^ing of India generally, Dr. Hunter says : — ” It has 
hew my duty to make inquiries ia^ every province of India 
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as to the interest which money yields. I ^iid that for small 
loans to the cultivators the old native rate of 37^ per cent 
per annum still prevails.” (“England's Work in India,” p. 42), 
And the Famine Commission remark “ At present 24 and 
26 per cent are commonly paid by agriculturists, rates which 
would be fatal to successful agricultural enterprise in any 
country.^' (Report IL p. 135 . 

Tliese extr&cts show that the Famine Commission had ample 
grounds for their conclusion that two-thirds of the landholding 
classes are more or less seriously in debt. 

As there are no data for computing the degree of indebted- 
ness prevailing in the different provinces, its total extent cannot 
be directly measured. It can only be indirectly and imperfect- 
ly represented, by .noting the proportion of the rwral population 
found to be indebted. But this flaw in the analysis is not 
of serious consequence. The uncertainty caused l^y it, makes 
it impossible to calculate the period required for removing the evil, 
or the proportion of the indebted population wliich no reforms 
can extricate. But it does not affect the process of ascertaining 
the means by which the financial position of every producer may 
be improved, whetlier he be an independent capitalist, or over 
bead and ears in debt. The lines to be followed in cheapening 
the cost of production, and in securing a better maiket for the 
commodities produced, can be traced out with sufficient precision 
without knowing the details of the producer's bank account. 

In the ^attempt now •about to be made to maik out these 
lines of action, the actual extent of the indebtedness of rural 
India will be treated as an unknown quantity. The numerical 
proportion of the rural class involved in debt will bo treated 
as a known quantity, viz., two-thirds. It will bo as.sumcdU that 
the economic reforms already proposed will gradually remove 
two-fifths of the existing iudebtedness, and also that this pro- 
portion of two-fifths will obtain numerically as well as quanti- 
tatively ; that is to say, that two-fifths of the indebted 
cultivators will bo freed from debt by the same process that 
wiW gradually extinguish two-fifths of the total debt. It follows, 
upon these assumptions, that the scope of the further leforms 
will be to relieve the indebtedness of Jths of -|rd*s = §ths of the 
rural classes. • 

For the ‘purpose in view it will not be necessary to carry 
the enquiry up to the non-cultivating land-owner or down 
to the day labourer. My object will be attained if 1 can succeed 
in showing how the impoverishment of the cultivating class 
may be greatly diminished by cheapening its cost in producing, 
and by enhancing the reaiizabje value of its produce. 


21 
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The firat thing to do is to ascertain, approximately, the 
number of persons contained in the class, and so obtain a 
definite idea of the scale on which the work has to be done. 

The following table gives for Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the 
North-Western Provinces, Punjab, Oudh, and the Central Provin- 
ces, the number of ryotwari and tenant-holdings, as ascertained 
by ttiG Famine Commission (Report II, pp, 111, 115 and 116) ; the 
nutiiber of holdings represented by two-fifths of the total number ; 
the number of districts in each of these seven provinces, and the 
average number of holdings (at two-fifths of the whole) to be dealt 
with in each district. * 

Assam, British Burma, the Berars, and Ajmir are excluded from 
the calculation, because the question of tho indebtedness of culti- 
vators has not tliere been raised. 


PROVINCE. 

Total num- 
ber of ryot- 
wari or ten- 
ant liola- 
ingg. 

Two-fifths 
of tornl 
number. 

Number 

of 

districts. 

1 Average num- 
ber of holdings 
to be dealt 
with iu each 
district. 

Eengal 

9,752,884 

3,901,163 

43(a) 

90,724 

North-West Provinces ... 

2,700,000 

1,080,000 

37 

29,189 

Oudh ... ... 

HmHaHHUHai 

f 

604,256 

12 

50,354 

Puiijaub 

1,640,000 


(0)31 , 

21,161 

Central Provinces 

755,553 

302,221 

19 

16,906 

Madras 

2,392,064 

956,825 

(d>:9 

50,359 

Bombay (including Sind) ... 

1,367,622 

647,048 

22(.) 

24,865 

Total 
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43,975 


iVote.— (flj Calcutta umittcd. (c.) Simla omitted. 

. <6.) Taken from Revenue Admi- (d.) Niigiris and Madias city omitted, 

nistration Report, 1680-81. (s.) Bombay city omitted. 
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The next step is to form a distinct conception of the pro- 
bable magnitude of the financial part of the business. The likeliest 
way of getting at this seems to lie in working out, approxi- 
mately, the amount of rental paid by the cultivators concerned, 
and the probable ratio between their annual rent and the 
advances annually required by them. Now, two-fifths of the 
cultivators qf the seven provinces will pay two-fifths of the 
gross rental, and, consequently, two fifths of the land revenue, 
The following table (cols. 3 and 5) sho\^s approximately 
what two-fifths of the revenue and rental will amount to. It 
assumes for the four tempoArily .settled province.s that the 
rental is double the revenue, as it is generally understood to 
be ; and that in Madras and Bombay the rental and the revenue 
are identical. Fdr Bengal it lakes the rent tls valued under 
the District Road Cess Act. 


• 

PnOVINCE. 

• 

Land-Heve- 

IIUC. 

Two-tifths 

of 

Land-lieve- 

niie. 

1 

Apnroxi- 
mato pro- 
portion 
between 
rental and 
Laiiii-Ke- 
j venue 

Resultiin? a- 
mount tif two- 
liftiia of 
Hental. 

• 

Pjcni^al 


Its. 

3,72,64,000 

Us. 

1,49,05,600 

• 

(Rental va- 
lued at IN. 

lil.ll,0N0OU) 

1 

lls. 

5,24,67,200 

North-West Provinces 

4,24,67,44f> 

l,69,86»976 

J 

,2:1 

1 

3,39,73,952 

m 

OiidJi 

•• 

1,44,91,470 

57,96,588 

2 ; 1 

1,15*93,176 

riuijiiub 

... 

2,00,58, 14(' 

80,23,256 

2 ; 1 

1,60,46,512 

(7en trill Provinces • 

01,46,530 

24,58,612 

2 . 1 

49,17,224 

Madras 

• 

... 

4,5^,50,130 

1,81,80,052 

1 ; 1 

1,81,80,052 

Bombay 

••• 

3,69 43,560 

1,47,77,424 

1 : 1 

1,47,77,424 

Total 

• •• 

Ka. 

20,28,21,270 

u 

Us. 

8,11,28,508 


Us. 

15.19,,55,540 
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There is ao extraordinary lack of data for estimating the 
probable proportion between rent and advances. In 1869 Mr. 
C. A. Elliott supposed “ that in the entire North Western Pio- 
viiict-8 fully ten million sterling is borrowed by the agri- 
culturisls fur seed and food grain, rent and revenue, clothing and 
other expenses. (Revenue Reporter, Vol. IV. No. 11. p. S-i). The 
steps by which this estimate was reached were not published. 
It points to a proportion <•! about I ^ to 1 as subsisting between 
advances and rtftit. The point was carefully enquired into 
some time ago by the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Allahabad, Mr. J. S. Mackiutosh. Mr. Mackintosh consulted 
many oflScers, European and native, about it. Every officer 
consulted by him was of opinion that, on an average, not less 
than the rent pJi id or payable for the land, wa.» borrowed yearly 
for the cultivation of it. liis own view, which he has kindly 
communicated to me, is that in an ordinary year, in the North- 
We.st Provinces, the amount borrowed is nearer fifteen than ten 
millions, and that in a year of severe distress, it is between 
twenty and thirty, and probably nearer thirty than twenty. 

If we wore to as.sumc that in the North-West Provinces 
the average borrowing of the borrowing cultivator is one-and- 
a-half times hia leiit, we should, probably, be not far from 
the mark. Fpriu these province's the existing reut.S, "taking 
one year with another, and valuing the produce at the low 
rales which it realizes locally at harvest time,” represent about 
one-third of the gross produce. (Pioneer, 13th October 1881). 
If, therefore, the average borrowing is-one-and-a-half times the 
rent, it is equal to Inilf the value of the gross produce at 
harvest. It is unlikely to exceed this proprotion. For, as a 
rule, the cultivator has no security to offer but h'ls crop, and 
of that, since one-third is practically hypothecated to his land- 
lord as security for the rent, only two-tbirds can be mortgaged 
by him as security for advances. But these two-tbirds are 
not more than enough to repay a loan equal, to oiie-lnalf the 
value of tho crop with interest at 33 per cent. : e. g., if a year’s 
gross produce of a cultivator’s holding is 100 inaunds, ^ of 
this, or 83| maunds, is the landlord's share and cannot ho 
borrowed upon. 66 | maunds represent the security on which 
the cultivator can borrow. If be" borrows up to the value of 
half the gross produce, or 50 maunds, he has borrowed as much 
as he can repay with iutercst at 33 | per cent 16 | maunds) 
out of his own share of the crop. Now 33 per cent is lower 
than the average rate of interest between batinia and cul- 
tivator, • On the other hand, a large part of the cultivator’s 
borrowing is to pay his rent, and for this part, of course, 
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he can atid does give his landlord’s share of the crop as security. 
Allowing for these considerations, it seems probable that, on 
an average, the sum annually liorrowed docs not exceed the value 
of half the gross produce, or one-and-a-balf times the borrower’s 
rent. Applying this assumed proportion to the whole area under 
reference, 1 give in tlie following table, for each of the seven 
provinces, the probal>ie amount of annual advances (in two-fifths 
of the holdings), the average per district, and the average ad ance 
per holding. « 


PROVINCK. 

i 

A‘'sume«l I 

aniiiniii of ' 

1 two-ln'lhd 
of rental. 1 

! 

Ainountiuf 
aiinn.i) ad- 
v.iiices fit 
one and .« 
Imlf liin..s 
two-nflhs 
rcut.il 

Number 

.. "f i 

1 Uisllluts. j 

1 1 

Aver,iire 1 '^''"•'•80 , 

amount of , 

ai.mulad- 

v.iiices per . 1 

- . - ; in each 

.uslrict. 

^ district. 

Avera-^e 

1 .'imoinit of 

1 aniitiai a<l- 
! ’..mi i: per 

1 hold m;’ 111 
e.ich dis- 
1 tiict. 

iJengal . . • • 

•1 

Rs. 

5 if4,r)7,jco 

• Rs. j 

7,87,00,8' 0 

i 

1 

i 

43 

Rs. 

lb, 

50,754 

Ks. 

20 

North-West Pro\in<'os 

# 

4, 19.7 

5,09,60 •}j'c> 

37 

1 t ..77,32- 

[ 21,189 

47 

OiiUh 

1.^5. 93. >76 

7i7i V 4 

12 

1 M 1<» M7 

1 

5«*3 j 4 

38 

Pimjaub «• 

i.f'0,40,512 

•’ 4''.' 9 / 

3T j 7 7^' Ml 



• 

Ceiili.il Province*. 

t 

40,17, 

• 


*9 


15,906 

1 

UiullMa 

1 «T,8Mr5'> 

2 72,70, 

'9 


1 

28 

JioiitLay 

• 

r 47,77,474 


22 

j 10 07. Sol 


40 

'IM.il 

ks. 

Rs. 

'22,79,3i'3>o 

tSj 

1 ks i 

j ■-■. 45 .-i 37 ; 

« 

43 . ^'7 5 

K.s. 

2b 


The amount, then, to be yearly advanced, on these assumptions, 
will be Its. 22,79,33,310 at, 1.? 8c/. to the 

' rupee), to the cnltivator.s of 8, 047, '>03 holdings. The average 
advance will be* Rs. 28 (=n. J8.v, 4</.) })er holding, ranging 
from Ks. 24 in the Central Provinces to Rs. 47 in the North- 
Western Provinces. The fivcrage amount to he annua ily advanced 
in eacli district will bo % 12,45,537 (=.4’103J94) varying 
from Rs. 3,88,201 in the Central Provinces to Rs. 18,30,251 in 
Bengal. And the average number of holdings to be dealt with 
in each district will be 43,975, ranging from 15,906 in the 
Central Provinces to 90,724 in Bengal. 

Assuming that these figures represent, approximately, the 
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amount of capital required and tLe number of persons requiring 
it, the administrative problem for solution preseu^ itself in the 
shape of these three questions : — 

(1.) Can the State furnish the required nineteen millions? 

(2.) If it can, ought it to do so, or should it leave the enterprise 
to private capitalists? 

(3.) By what agency, and in what mode, should the advances^ 
if made by the State, be distributed and recovered? 

(1 .) — Giin the State fur aisk the required nineteen millions ? 

The total sum believed to be required (Rs. 22,79,33,310) is 
not much in excess of the laud revenue (Rs. 20,28,21,27) 
of the seven provinces. TIic peiiod within which it would be 
lent and recovered would be very short, probably four months 
or less for advances on the kharif^4utumn) crop, and six months 
or loss for advances on the rabi (spring) crop. If, therefore, 
it were found possible to use the Rabi collections of land revenue 
as a fund from which to make the Kharif advances, nnd to 
use the Kbnrif collections for the Rabi advances, the collections 
so applied would be regularly replaced within four and six months, 
or less, respectively. The investment of capital in these advauccs 
is not an investment of the ordinary kind, in which the capital 
is permanently sunk, and only the interest on it is recovered. 
Nor, probably, would more than half of a year’s total advances 
bo outstanding at any given date. If, therefore, ways and 
means could be so manipulated as to admit of the application 
of the receipts from land revenue to such charges as would 
not fall due, or could, without inconvenience, stand over till 
October-November and oApril-Jday of each year, the required 
amount of cap Hal could be regularly provided by the State, 
uithout ^{iny borroioingj and iu the most natural and con-- 
venient ivay possible. That such an adjustment of wjiys and 
means is practicable, I have very little doubt. My belief is 
based on a consideration of the large amount of the cash balances ; 
of the fact, that the nine and a half millions of/ evenue, (to bo 
twice a year temporarily diverted in their passage from tlie district 
treasuries to their ultimate recipients), are less than a sixth 
part of the total State income ; and, of the considerable extent 
to v/hich many disbursements, — e, g, among otiiers, tliose for 
interest, pensions, furlough allowances and purchase of stores 
are made, not monthly, but quarterly and half yeaily. 

(2 .) — If the State can furnish the capital, ought it to do so, 
or should it leave the enterprise to private capitalists ? 

It is everywhere admitted that the scarcity of local capi- 
tal injuriou,sly retards the development of the material re- 
sources of India, and that the iate,at which, at this day, 
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private capital is advanced to the cultivator, “ would be fatal 
to successful agricultural enterprise in any country,” and is one 
of the most powerful factors in producing the present depression. 
There are no signs that private eutttrprise is about to conae 
to the cultivator’s relief on any large scale, or on any scale at 
all, where the cultivator has no substantial security to offer. 
Nor could private enterprise, even if ready to come forward, 
offer its aceommodation nearly so cheaply as the Government 
can. For the Government can borrow more cheaply than any 
one else, if capital has to be raised by borro^'fing, and it alone 
would seek to make no profit out of the transaction, but merely 
to pay working expenses and secure itself against loss. 

The Government of India, as chief landlord, is distinctly 
bound to relieve, in all practicable ways, the wretchedness of its 
tenant**, to iinpVove their material conditioi^ and make it 
possible for them to do justice to the laijd they till so toilfully. 

Power, and opportunity, and relation, constitute, moie than 
any thing else, the measure of duty. If, as I believe, the State 
in India can,* withoiit serious difficulty, give immeasurable relief 
to millions of its suffering people by itself supplying the capital 
tbe*y want, then, for the “Ma-Bap” of the Indian ryot to 
withhold that help, is, to compare a political with a human 
relation, almost as unnatural as for the mother to forget her 
sucking child. , 

Tins viowf however, of State duty and capacity is not at present 
held by the Governirieut of India. In the recent proceedings 
of the ^ieglslative Council ( 26tli October and 2nd November 
1882 ) tlie question has been curiously mixed up with the amend- 
ment of the Land Improvement 'Act. And tbe strange conclusion 
has been .arrived at, that, because iu Bcrar revenue-paying culti- 
vators are unwilliug to take advances for improvement.^ lest they 
should disturb the harmony of their relations with the village 
money-lender, therefore, this is the real reason of the general fail- 
ure of the Land Improvement Act all over India, and, therefore. 
Government had better hand over to companies or banks, conducted 
' by private -enterprise, the whole business of advances to tbe agri- 
cultural classes, (whether for improvements or any other purpose), 
except the business of recovery. It is, however, admitted by the 
Government, that it will be difficult to lake this step in Northern 
India, “ tbe main reason being that, iu Northern India, the ryot 
has no transferable right o’f property, and that his crops are 
already hypothecated, in the first instance, to the landlord.” 

This very difficulty may, I hope, he the means of leading the 
Government to consider whether, at all events iu Norlberu India, 
another and better course is not open to it than that of throwing away 
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a great opportunity for bridging the widening gulf between the 
rural classes and itself ; of handing over the lyot to a new and 
foreign species of bannia ; and of involving the chief landlord in 
the toil and odium of collecting the money-lender's demau 's. 

( 3 ) By what agency, and in what mode, should the advances, 
if made by the State, be distnbuted and recovered / 

In the belief that useful help towards a sound decision of this and 
of the last question is to be gained by looking back, 1 ellot a consi- 
derable part of this chapter to the following attempt to review 
historically past Staoe action in India in this matter of assisting the 
supply of agricultural capital. 

Btate advances to cultivators ^’^ere a feature of the revenue 
system introduced in 1 582, A. D., by Akbar’a great minister of 
finance, Raja Todar Mai. The fevenue officer of those days, 
when the true bu''.iness of a collector seems to have been under- 
stood a good deal better tiian it is now, was instructed “ to consi- 
der himself the immediate ftiend of the husbandman Ue 

must assist the needy husbandman with loans of money, and 
receive payment at distant and couveuietit periods. ..••••••Let him 

learn the character of every husbandman, and be the immediate 
protector of that class of subjects.” t^dadwin's Ain Akbari, quoted 
in Calcutta Revieto, vol. 44, p. 378). 

Todar Mai’s system was, ‘only a continuation of a plan com- 
menced by Shir Shah’, who “ was intimately acquainted with the 
revenue and agricultural system of India — a knowledge without 
which no ruler of that couutry, whatever his abilities may be, can 
hope to do justice to his subjects.” (Cowell’s JSlphinstond, p. 541, 
and Erskine’s India under Babar and Ilumaitin, 11, p. 442). Shir 
Shah's system, again, was'* based upon “ the old rent-roll of that 
unacknowledged originator of all later Indian revenue systems, 
Sikaudar »bin Buhlol (Lodi).” (Thomas’ Patlian Kings, p. 437 ) 
It is, therefore, probable that from a much earlier period that) that 
of Todar Mai’s reforms, State advances had formed an integral 
part of the imperial revenue system. This probability is greatly 
increased by the fact that one of the highest and earliest ex- 
pounders of the Muhamadan law, Abu Yusuf (born A, D. 731 ) 
prescribes such advattces : “ Aboo Yoosoof has said that the Imam 
\}lu\isxc\.aiaa Chwi) should lend tlw owner of the land, from the 
public treasury, as much as will enable him to buy cattle and 
implements of husbandry, and take from him a deed, binding him- 
self to cultivate the land ; and, when the grain is ripe, he may take 
from it the Khiraj (land yevenue) and what he lends him will be a 
debt against the owner of the laud.” (Extract from the Eatawa 
Alamgiri, Baillie’s Land-tax of India, p. 15). Shahjehau's vizier, 
Sttia^ulla KIkui, “ the most able and upright miuister that ever 
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appeared iri India” ( El plunstone )V' combined tho duties of 
Amin and Fanjdar in one person^ and appointed him superiuton- 
dent of a eh;ikla (or circle) of several pargaiias. ........ It 

was his business to encourage agriculture, to malxS advances^ 
stat'on watcliiuen over tho ripening crops, and r(;[)oit when 
any iinhdgence and leniency appeared expetheiit. Tiiis system last- 
ed during time of Aurangzeb, and till the diss^olution of the 

Euipiie/* (Elphinstone). ^ 

A finnan of Alamgir’s, dated 16()8, A. D., addressed, soon after 
his accessnni, to the Diwan of CJuzerat, directs that tho land 
ri'vi iiue shall l)e collected ‘‘ in the mode and proportion unjoined 
by tile holy law and tho tenets of Unncefah. as laid down in 
tlie following arhcles ; — First, you will deport yourself towards 
the lyots with kindness and linnianity, and hy wise regulations 
and practieal expedients enc uirage thoin to extend their culti- 
vation, so tliat no land, capable of Ixung rendenal pioiiuctive, may 
remain uncidhvated. Secondhj, at tln^ commencement of tho 
suasim you will a'Certain whether the cultivators are employed 
in their cultivation, i)r apjxar inclined to nenh^efc it. Jt they 
])ossess the means you will induce them to cultivate their lands 
t)y encouragement, and to those who ivquiro as>ist.incc, you will 

afford it Slionid it (fppeiir tlint iIlG cult I attorn (uc Inaipuhle 

of furuisliinf/ the meuns of culiiaution. ffou toi(l*(tss!sl t/u.m ujith 
monctf litkinif svenrity for the sumed' 'Selections from lluringtoiis 
Analysis, p. 1)5.) • 

Jadir Ivlian, Nazira of Bengal from 1713 to 172G, A. D., dis- 
pos^esscil the zemindars fr<ua thj3 management of the collections, 
measured all the land in cultivation, "‘and obtained information of 
tho ahilityof evtuy husbandman in evtu'y village throughout the 
Sot)bah. To those vjIlo were so distrcssetl as to be unable to 
'purch.ase the necessary implements of husbandry, or (jrain 
to sow their laiuf he advanced tiickavjf (takavi) and l>y this 
humane attention to tlie wants of individuals, ctdlivatiou was 
increased, aud^the revenue consequently augmented.’' (^Tr.insla- 
Tioii of a Narrativel^of Transactions in Bengal under tlie Native 
(b)vernment. prepaied hy Mr. II. VauMttart, (ioviu’uor of Bengal. 
Selections from Uarington’s Analysis, p. 59.J In 1767, two years 
after Clive had obtained for the Company the Diwani, or fiscal 
administration, of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, we find the first 
Britisli Oovernment of Bengal already recognizing the necessity 
of carrying on the native system of advance.s. 

^‘Agreed,” say the proceedings of 2nd Eehruary 1767, ‘Hhat 
we write to the resident at Miduapore, observing to him that 
it will be necessary for ^uch advances to lie made to the farmers 
as may enable them to go on with the cultivation of the lauds, 
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but that the rate of interest for such advances must never exceed 
1 2 per cent., agreeably to I lie positive orders lately received from 
the Company ; and tlnit unless other means are found of supply- 
ing them at that rate, the money must be advanced out of the 
Company's cash.” (Longs Selections from the unpublished re- 
cords of Government, 1748 to i7b7, I., p. 600.) 

To his minute, dated !!n<l April 1788. on the rightr, of zemin- 
dars and talukdnrs, Air. Sliore (^afterwards Lord Teignmouth) 
appended a series® of i|ne.stiniis put to a former Nazim of Hehar, 
Ghularn Hosain Klian, (auihor of the Sair-ul-Mutakherin) and 
to the l!<»y Itoyji'', who was, Jf suppose, a ,S(»rt of Kanungo- 
General. Presiinnibly tlie.se were the l>c‘.st inf< rmed natives that 
could be found in Bengal. An«ong their replies were tlie follow- 
ing : — ‘'It is iirburnbent on tfie ruler to consider the ryots a.s 
entrusted to his care by Providence, to esteem them in the light 
of his own chihlren, to protect them from oppression, to feel and 
participate in tlieir miseries, and above all, to regaid them with an 
eye of heiievolence and kindness. Such conilnct cannot fail of 
conciliating their affection and gaining their esteem.*' 

The duties of a zt inindar comprehend a complete discharge 
of his revenue, the cultivation ami iinprovoment of his country, 
the proteciion and secuiity of his ryots in conformity to the 
usage of the coiuitiy, his conduct of any other affairs committed 
to him, and a con.stant observance of the oniers ainl regulations 
of the Ruling Power ..... It is incumlient on him, in each cast*, 
to obey the Puling Power to be responsible for tlie affairs of bis 
zemindary. to defend his country, and to clieri.sh his ryot.s,*" “The 
duty of zemindar and t flukdar ‘towards a ryot, is to guard and 
protect liim, to cheiish and encouiage him, to advance him tvkavy 
in cnaC of need, to re(luce Ins grievances, and if by any acci- 
dent he .should have susiained a loss, to grant him an indulgence 
or allow liim a reini.^.siun, with a view to pi event his deseition, 
and to bo re.sponsible to Government for his condnet.** (To the 
question, “ what is the meaning of the term [service] 

in a zemindary suiinud V) : — ^‘To attend to tlio cultivation o!* 
the country; to promote its produce; to appor lion part of that 
produce to the purposes of cidtmdion^ part to his own subsis- 
tence, and the remainder, nmier ihp liead of revenue, f(»r the 
use of the State, and to be at all times obedient to the antiiority 
of the ruling power, are considered as the piescrilied services of 
a zemindar.” (Selectinn.s from Haringtoirs Analysis, pp, 141, 
148, 1C4, 166.) The rules pas.sed at this time (1787*88, A. D.) 
for the guidance of the Collectors unci Board of Revenue of the 
British * territories in Bengal, were afterwards incorporated in 
Hegulaiion 11, of 1793. By sections 2J> and 44 of this Regulation 
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tbe Board was authorized “to grant advances of tuckavy to pro- 
prietors or farmers of land where it shall appear essentially 
necessary, in proportions not exceeding five per cent, on the 
revenue payable from the lands to Goverrnnent, reporting all 
such instances to the Governor-General in Council.’' Fc»r larger 
sums the Governor-General’s sanction had to be obtained. Tim 
interest to A)e taken was one per cent, per mensem. Collectors 
were forbidden to advance tahavy without tjjo express sanction 
of the Board. Sections 40 of Regulation XIV of 1793, and 6 
of Regulation III. of 1794*, iya<lo arn*ars of such advances re- 
coverable as if they were arrears of revenue. Regulation V of 
1795 extended this and other levcnue ruh s to the province of 
Benares. Rt-gulation XXVII of 1803, rcgardiiig^ttio collection of 
the revenue in the Ceded Provinces, allowed the tahsildars (section 
II, clause 5) 11^ per cent on their gross collections, and bound 
them to defray all cliarges, cover all risks, “to n.*ake good 
all balances of revenue wlii<di may accrue in rlieir respective juris- 
dictions, as wclTas such advances as Government may authorize 
them to make to ryota ami others, for the purpose of assisting 
tlieni ill the cultivation of th(*ir lands." (clause 9 of the '.'Hue 
section says — * TehseMars shall *ranke the usual ^ulvances of 
tuccavy at the proyev pariods, for ihr jrarckatie of cattla 
avd iiuplemeuis of huabaudry ; tak 'nuj bonds* for the savie^ 
beariuff intevest at the rate ojf fwdve per ce)vt. per annum. The 
tuccavy bonds sh<dl he^ attested by the Chaiidries, (Janongoes 
and M nkudifums t,b<^tt,d R^ots^ ; and tlie number of bigahs 
for the cultivation of wliich the advance, is made, shall be speci- 
fied in the bond.'' The.sc Regulations, wilb the exception of II of 
1793, were, not expressly repealed till 1873, Bui the pivvisions 
about advances seem to have fallen into disuse during tbe tiiot 
(piarter of tbe present century. A striking instance of this, and 
of tbe unfortunate results, occurred in Ciwnpore. The Settl(;mei»t 
Officer (Mr. E. (\ Buck) writes idea a f Government 

being the nwneydender to the agrieuliwraL classes is an indi- 
(fenoas one, Yeaijy advaitces of huge amounts wore made to 
tile zemindars of this and other districts by the Naw.-ib of Oudh s 
Government, and tbe practice was continued for some years after 
tlie cession of the provinces, hv the British Government. Mr. 
Welland, *who was the first o^licer in charge of this district, 
writt‘8 in 18(»2, that the “ suhsistence. food, raimeot, and dwellings 
of the a'^riculturai classe.s were mostly regulated and paid for 
from tbe fumls furnislied by Government." Mr. Montgomery 
attributes much of the embarrassment wh cli occurre.<l . during 
the first thirty years of the com my in this district, to tbe with- 
drawal of indigo advances and the stoppage ot the Company s 
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cotton factories ; and, in hunting up old correspondence in the 
Conimissioner’s office, I found letters which showed that anrmal 
advances were made to the zemindars of Cawnpore of Rs 1,00,000 
for the sugarcane crop alone up to 1808. In that year the Col- 
lector deprecated a reduction in the ordinary allowance which he 
had received orders to make. He was peremptorily told that 
he must coniine his advance for the year to Rs. 90 0(^0 on account 
of the wish of the Gov»-rnor-General that the system of making 

advances should oe gradually iliscontinued The large scale 

on which advances were made shows clearly, that Oovevunnant 
W(18 iit the habit of vedi >itribncing to the zendiidarSy and 
thvoiiqh them to the cultivators, a large portioio of the rcv<tnue 
which Wfis paid into the treae^ry. The Government was to the 
commaniiy wkat the heart is to the body. ' The sudden stop^ 
page of vihat must have been to the agricultural body corporate 
its life-blood^ while the system of periodical bleeding was con- 
tinned, had the same effect vihich similar treatment tuotild have 
upon the human frame. The members of the community ^ 
whether of the first or second degree, have been driven to pro- 
cure sustenance from another and external source, and the 
moneydender has taken the place of Government. The culti- 
vation of crops winch reejuire any outlay of cash is carried on 
by Ins aid ; he ^uipplies the only agency by wliich coin can he 
restored to circtdation. But when a had season, or the occasion 
of a marriage, has thrown a zemindar or cultivator into his 
power, he has niade use of the opportunity to deprive ilie farmer 
of liis land, and the latter of his liberty .... The recourse of 
zemindars and cultivators to money do uJers has the effect of 
diverting much of the rental fund from proprietors to usurers, 
and Government has thereby lost a serious amount of re* 
venue. Money-lenders, too, have instituted the practice of nraking 
a separate income out (^f the interest on short loans to cultivators, 
instead of enhancing their rent-rolls, A.s the rate they charge is 
25 to 30 pur cent., their unas.s(*.ssed income (rom this source 
must l)e enormous.*' (Cawnpore Settlement Report, p. Ill >. 

In 1815 the Collectors of the Cede<l and Conquered provinces 
had to report on the prevailing rent systems. Only one of 
the replies mentions the existence of Government advances — 
a plain indication that they werfi no longer extensively given. 
The Collector of Bareilly wrote : — ‘‘advances, denominated Tiic- 
cavy, are n*acle by Government for the a.ssistunce of the land- 
holders at the twr' annual periods of cultivation, for the repay- 
Tiieiit of which hr tire ensuing harvest a bond bearing interest 
i-s taken this, again, is on the same terms distributed by 
hem to their tenants. When the prApiietor or fanner is anxious 
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for the improvement of bis lands, be frequently makes advances 
to bis teiKints considerably beyond whnt be himself has 
receiv»'d from Government. On the contrary, it sometimes 
occurs that the piopnetor, equally rogardh ss of bis own and 
tenants’ inten^stSj appropriates to his {)rivatc use the advances 
made by Government for the cultivation of bis estate” (Selections 
from Kevenue Records, North-West Provinces, 1818 — 1820, p. 
261 .) * 

1 have been unable to find any ’atisfact^u'y rocoid of the 
reasons which led to the discontinuance of the Tnkavi system. 
Piobably the chief causes \?(;re the <(iowth of the Company’s 
indebtedness, and the increasing difficulty of providing the 
annual rcinitlance to Enolatid ; the diMUganization produced 
by the (‘xactiouts of the early revenue assc*ss^ien(s ; the want 
of effective supervision ; the competition of the parallel 
K\stom of advances, — to sdk weavers, fdr instance, — for the (\)ni- 
pjniy’s investment ; and, after the (-barter of 1818 had ndaxed 
the Company*^ commercial mono|)oly, the competition of 
advances by private capitalists. A piimieions Ciicular of the 
AlUbabad lk).u(l of U<‘V(‘nuo. dated 4tb May 18H, says (para 
241 j : ‘‘ Hefiire sulunitting to tli<» P.iard applications for Tuckavy, 
you should satisfy yourself ttiat the money is really wanted 
to he applied to purposes conmetod with cultivation, and not 
to tile li(|nidation of balances or oilnu* umiutlioiized uses ; 
and when 'fuccavee has been autlioiized, the (’ollectors ate 
to ouan^ carefully auftinst its improper apfilicaiion. t^242) The 
oiil ij pa/rposi^. for vjhidi. (ihhin'saiitiniKs arc now ever snavtnuted 
is, the nnislravtioa or repai r ^oj leoiks of penuniiant utility. 
(2H). Till* comiiTioii prescribed” (in l»oiub for n‘payiiig advances 
for impr<r\ euKJiits) “should ho stiictly enforced, to.spteveut 
the nbusr.^ ‘whirjf liitre remlet'cd the coinuuni TuccuViC adiutnce 
a source (f eoii instead of benefit to (he eoniktvyy 

Similailv, the |)ireetion to Revenue Offioeis HSU}) remark, 
([)ara 45) : — “ Such advances are common with native Goveru- 
^iin rits, and m^ed freqinMitly to lie maile under our own system. 
A vicious practice arose of making only nominal advances 
of Tuccavee, wliich were immediately carried to the Govern- 
ment account in liquidation of existing balances, and thus 
enabled* the U<dlect.or to exhibit a clear balance sheet. Thi.s 
was quite inadmissible, aiul Inis thrown discredit on such 
advances.” It is deplorable to trace, in these extracts, the 
suppression of a valuable iinligeiious institution, because abuses 
in its working were allowed to grow up Dei i runt reges ; 
plectuiUur Acliivi. The ryot puyvS for the faUiUy of his 
rulers, • 
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But (luring the early years of the century, State 

advances caun* to be discontinued for the assistance of cul- 
tivators in ordinary seasons, they have never ceased to form 
part of the Revenue administration in times of scarcity. 

In tlie Famine of 1803, ten lakhs of advances \v('re disbursed 
in tlie Nortli-West Piovincos ; in 1 860-GI . Us. (J,31 .000 were 
disbursed in the Noith-West Provinces and Panjaub ; in 
1868-09, Rs 20.76,700 in tlie North-Wc'st Provinces, Panjaub, 
and Central Proviiscea ; in 1873-74, Rs 15,54,200 in Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh (Report of Famine Com- 
mission, I. p 24j; ill 1877-78; Rs 5,76,270 in r he North- 
West Provinces and Oudh ; in 1880-81, Rs. 2,08,613 in 
Oivlh, (of which mor(i than half was tlisbuised in the Rae 
Bareli disnict), o»nl Rs. 1,12,316 in the N^rth-W'est Provinces. 

The Famine Commi.ssion liavo expressed tlieir approval 
of this system. They say — ‘'The expedience of the Bengal 
Famine of 1874. and other less conspicuous instances, liave 
shown ]iow faith fid the landed classes are, "as a 'tnle, in 
repay ina saeh advaitcas, atui how ivappreciahle is (he risk 

atteadiag them lohen they arejutticioudy made The grant 

of suck loans should be regarded as of primary impoitance 
among the maasnviH adopted for meeting dtslressj and 
sliould receive eiuly and sedulous attention on the part of the 
local Government.” (Report 1. p. 56)/’ ‘‘We have alrejidy proposed 
that tiie making of leans to, ihe landed classes should he a 
part of tlie regular system of fainiue relief, and this measure 
should be liberally extended and prolouged tdl the effects of 
famine have passed away. Thcie may also be other cases of 
exceptional edamity in which relief may properly be oiven 
to dt^sewing tenants or landlords, by advances of this kind ; 
and it is desirable that the district officois shotild, under 
suUalde rules, have the power of giving such assi.^tance 
when the circumstances are personally known. But care 
should be taken to av()i<l falling into excess ui doing this. 
There could ne no greater encouragement to unihrift and 
Vecklessnes.s among the agriculturists, than the knowledge 
that they liave no need to accumulate capital to meet any 
mi^tortune tluit may befall them, but that they cati always 
rely on obtaining fiom the Government the money tiiey' require 
on comparatively easy terms.” (/6. II., p. 144). The Nonliern 
India Takavi Act (X. of 1879; has been based on these 
recommendations It empowers the local Governments of tlie 
North-West Provinces, Oudh, Geutral Provinces, Assam, and 
A jmir “ lo -prescribe Miles as to advances to be made to owners 
and occupiers of arable laud, fur the relief of distress, the 
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purchase of seed or cattle, or any other purpose not specified in 
the Land* ImprovcMiient Act. 1871, luit- connected with 
agricultural objects.” By tlie N<»rth*Wost Provinces rules 
under this Act, interest is, as a rule, to be cliarged at 64 per cent ; 
the advances are only to bo given when “ distress” exists, and to 
small land-o\Miers and occupancy-tenants, but not to tenants-ut- 
will. • 

The system, then, of Govern uiont advances to the Indian ryot 
to facilitate pioduction, is of consnicraole antfquity, is familiar 
both to the people and to tin* Srar.e, mul is revrrtdil to, to day^ 
whenever t'XcejjtKnnd cnlo.mihf\tittctcs the (Kjricaltiivnl dosses. 

1 uruui that the chronics depn*Hsion of these classes imperatively 
demands that this Indp should be given, not as the exception but 
as ibe lule; ai.d tlTat until it. can be slh)\vn iliai tliN giving of ibis 
help is beyond the associated stieiiglli ,()f the (h)vernment, t be 
Zemindars, and the h'ading r\ots, the woik should nor. be handed 
over to private enterprise, 

1 do not mean* by ibis that private enterprise should bo dis- 
couraged. but that, the Government should not give up a plain 
duly* l)elt)nging naniially and Instorically to itself, in the hope 
that tins duty will be di^chalged l)y private enterprise In tlie 
temporal lly set.tical di.striets ibe Oov(*rnineiit has aln^ady at band, 
ill the p(*is<)n.s of its re\(Miiio payers, tlui iiatiinil ai*encv tor distri- 
buting and recovering the atlvaiices, 8ir W tliu'im \\ cddei burn 
(“ A PiU'inaneJit SetHeimyn foi the D(*kkhan/’ p, <7) propose'-*, for 
the Dekklmn, to t lie zemindar, in ord(*r that lie may peifonn 

the functions of vi local capitalist, and ‘‘so to liiiid inm to the 
raiyat by ties of common ad\antage. that he will a<lvan(!e the 
iieccssiiry fiujds in)t o h’ w ithoiir si ini, but also on siicli tavoiiralde 
terms as regards interest, ibal the raiyat may not be ilepifvi*d of 
his due sliarr ( f profit.” I propose to create nothing, luii only to 
revive a disused usage, and to utilize the capital and tlie men 
already at band. In the ryotwari <listricts, the bead ryot or 
inokaddam, or an elected lOfireseiitative of the cultivators of the 
Tillage, would l;e the natural agent. 

A good deal of light may be thrown on the question of the mode 
in which the advances would be disiriliuted and recovered by tljt‘. 
joint agency of the Govei nment, the zemindars, and the leading 
ryots, by tfdving, as a “ selected ar^a ” some aveiage district and not- 
ing the conditions pre.vented by it 1 choose for this purpose the 
district of Rae Bareli, in Oudh, U" 1 have special facilities for 
getting at the necessary data about it. 

A return issued by the iJirectoi nf Agricidture and Commerce 
puts the rental paid by cultivators at Rs. 27,80,171. Tvvo-fifths of 
this, or Rs. ll,12,ot)8, is the rental paid liy those cultivators who, 
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Oli the assumption made at the beginning of the chapter, would 
alone have to be assisted with advances, if the reforms proposed 
in cliapters I and II, wt-re effected One-and-a*half times this 
sum, or Us. 10,68,102, is tlie assumed maximum of the required 
annual advances By the recent census, tlie total number of male 
cultivators of all .ages in Rac Bartdi, not being land-owners on tbe 
one band, or agricultural labourers on the other, is "177,685. A 
consiilerable proportion of these will evidtuitly be partners in the 
same bolding, either as (diildnui dt^pendent on tlieir father, or as 
biotliors or coiisins jointly forming. The aciual number of the 
holdingsof these cultiv.iiors is gnen, in the Itevenue Administra- 
tion Report for 1(S80 81, as 1,27.804. Of this tnimbnu* 1,14,222 me, 
tenmits-iit-ivilJ ; 10,070 hoi^d'r<*ni-lr(‘e grants ; 2,480 enjov heri- 
table and traifi5feral>lc under-pioprietary rights; oidij 402 are 
ocjtupancy tenants ; 20 hold permanent, and 11) temporary Upases 
of villag(;s. 

Tlie average rent of each bolding is Rs 20-12-0, and the 
average area 5 acres, 1 rood, 90 poles. Two-fifths of lids 
number is 51,157. l>etW(*eii these 1,27,894 cultivators and 
the C.b>vornmenl, are 4 084 land-owners, 52 of whom are. talukdars ; 
60 aie petty grantees; 201 aie zetnindais (>ther than villag<3 
eommuidties ; 3j.>02 at»' lUfanbers of villag'* communities ; 149 
liol<l nu'enue frj(i teniiies ; one owns a waste-hind giant. 

The woik, then, tliut in tliis distiicl would have t(r lie arranged 
for, would h(i, with the help of these 4,('8 4 land-owners, to distri- 
l»uto t«» 51,157 of their Us. 1 0,08, 102 a. year, or, oii 

an aveiage, .about Rs 32 to each of the burrowing tenants. 
If property ill land weie evenly di.'^trib,u(ed, tin; aveiage amount 
to be dislmrscd tlnough (‘acli Irind-owner wouhi be Rs. 413 
to twelve or thirteen ttinanls. As, however, ilni im'(|uality of 
distiihntion is extreme, a fair ide.i of the amount of wuiU that 
would fall on each class <4’ land-owners can only he got, by 
striking scpaiate averages foi (I , tin* talukdars and gr.antees ; (2) 
tlie zemindars, and (,3; the village communities, a.nd others. 
The revenue paiil by each of lhf‘se class(‘s shows that 67 per 
cent, of the work would fall on class (Ij ; 11 per cent, on class 
(2y, and 22 per cent, on class (3. Th;it is, the 1 1 8 talukdars 
and grantees would have to distribute R'?. 1 1,1 7,6-7 to 34,270 
tenants, an average for each of 9,471 to 290 tenants. The 
204 zemindars wonhl have to distribute Rs 1,83,491 to 5,626 
tenants, an average for each of Rs. 899 to 27 tenants ; and tlie 
3,712 members of vilhge communities, and others, wonhl liave 
to distribute Rs. 3,66,982 to 11,261 tenants, an average for each 
of Rs. 98 to three tenants, 

^Jow, Will any one Viflio knows the land-owners of liae Bareli, 
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or of any other district of which it may be a fair type, venture 
to assert that they would not be easily able to distribute and 
recover these advances, if ordered, and willing, to do so, and 
if they were reasonably assisted by Government and reimbursed 
for expenditure incurred ? A very small expansion of the 
establishments already kept up by them for rent collection and 
village management, would suffice. In many cases the land- 
owner alrea^ly does this business himself, instead of the bannia. 
The right of the Government to call on its revenue payers to 
help in this work, will not, I presume, be, disputed. One of 
the special conditions on which the Oudh talukdars hold is 
th.'it tliey will try to the boBt in their power to promote the 
agricultural resources of their estates. The duties of tho 
Lainbardars, or chief revenue payers, are from time to time 
defined by riilosi issued by the local Govcrnpients. A rule 
can at any time be enacted, tadding to the list; of i?tich duties 
the further duty of eo-oporating with ‘the GovoraniPiit in the 
distribution and recovery <»f advances. I question whether 
tliere is a revenue payer in the counirj’* who wmuld, in his 
lieart, dispute the full right of the Gove»'nmcnt to do so. 

Erfioiigh has periiaps been said to show that the primary 
agency to bo employed in i^orking the advances should be 
that of the land owners, and ^hat the aim should be to dev’olopo 
among them an honor^Mo rivalry in discharging this revived 
duty to the satisfjK’ti^^o of their tenants and of the Government. 
Ill tlio tompVo^'dy settled provinces there will, I believe, bo 
Ibiiiul in g\e»’j district, ifoiae laud-owuers at once so honest, so 
active in the inanageniont of tlicir estates, and so benevolent, 
as to b'S fit at this moment to .exerciser thn proposed fmictioii 
woh’ and truly, without tho necessity of any close supervision 
hy GoveriiiTicnt officers. Tho number of tliese good men and 
true may not be great, but I believe that there are quite^oiiough 
of tliom to begin to work with, and to furnish sound counsel 
and reliable information as to the scale on which expenses should 
be allowed, and a variety of other details. In eonsullaliou 
with these men a distiict officer might, with coniidcnee, settle 
Tlio extent to whiph it would be desirable to snpploinoiit the 
agency of the owners by direct dealing with the leading ryots 
oil the one hand, where the owners arc indolent, incompetent, 
or untrustworthy, and, on the other, by strengthening the 
revenue establisLments, by here and tliero appointing an addi- 
tional Tahsildar or Nuib Tahsildar (Pcskbar), or by borrowing 
the services of some of the best officers of the Opium Department. 

Very few people have any idea of the amount of work, of 
tho very kind under consideration, that is done by the Opium 
officers, or at how low a cost it is done, aud doue well.’ Tako 

• 
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the district (Rae Bareli), which I have already chosen as a 
typical one. It is one of the largest opium producing districts 
in Upper India During the last season (spring of 1882) its 
outturn was 5,161 maunds of opium. This excellent result was 
obtained by the distribution, in August, September, February, and 
March, of advances amounting in all to Rs. 1,83,330 to 42,G35 
cultivators, headed by 1,557 representatives lambardars'') and 
residing in 1,405 different villages. The agency by which these 
advances were distributed, and all the heavy work accomplished 
of persuading landlords and tenants to extend their opium 
cultivation, of measuring the areas sown, of repressing illicit 
cultivation, of weighing, testing, classifying, packing and des- 
patching the opium produced ; of disbursing to the 42,G35 
cultivators its price, aiy^dunting to Rs 8,45,085 in addition 
to the amounit of the advances, — consisted of one Europe- 
an officer on Rs. 250 (the very efficient Assistant sub-deputy 
opium agent, Mr. J. E. Hand) ; two gomashtas on Rs. 80 and 
Rs. 50 ; two mohurvirs on Rs. IG, three on Rs. 12, two on Rs. 10, 
five zillahdars on Rs. 7, seven on Rs. 6 ; 22 on Rs. 5, 8 Barkandazes 
and one Orderly on Rs. 5, 

The salaries amounted to 8,280 in the year. Travelling 
allowances (Rs. 1,430), statiouf.ry for gomashtas (Rs, 72), 
measurement charges (Rs. 399), aia.fl miscellaneous expenses 
(Rs. 659) came to Rs. 2,5G() more; total Rs. 10,840. Other 
expenses, such as commission to “ lamhardars^* (Rs. 5,142), and 
wei<»hment and tran.sit charges (Rs. 5,107) need be considered 
as they are not expenses of management. 

In tlie next chapter I shall again refer to this sfriWing fact 
when proposing a sysiem of advances for the cultivation of 
special products for remittance in kind to Europe, hy an extonsvon 
of the opium system minus the monopoly part of it. Here 1 
bring it forward as a distinct proof of the extraordinarily cheap 
rate at which Government can provide an efficient atjency for 
Bupptementing the distribution of advances through landowners 
hy direct dealings ivith the ryots where necessary. J (juote at 
this point, by permission, the following e.xtract fi om an un- 
published note by Mr. T. W. lloldernc.ss, Uudor-Secretary to 
the Government of India, Revenue and Agricultuial Department, 
dated 4th March 1882. “The (Opium) Department deals with 
bodies of cultivators represented by a headman whom they select 
themselves. The magnitude of the transactions of tlie Opium 
Department is shown by the fact, that the sum advanced an- 
nually aggregates two hundred lakhs, or two million sterling. 
. .In ordinary years advances for opium growing are recovered^ 
with hajrdjly any loss^ and the system may be regarded as the 
most suceissful and effective one by which, in India, the Slate 
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comes to the aid of the agriculturist. Its leailing priaciples 
are the recognition of joint responsibility, and the unremitting 
supervision exercised by tlie opium officers and their native 
subordinates over the borrowers/’ 

1 do not think that there would be much use, at the present 
vStage of affairs, in elabonating further details as to the precise 
mode in which the agents employed, whether landowners and their 
establishments, or Government officers, should work. The recpiire- 
inents of the different provinces and districts vary so widely as 
to make it impossible to devise machinery^ of general appli- 
cability. My olject is ratbgr to esta*l)lish principles, and to 
indicate the means by which the}^ may be carried into action, 
than to fill in minute details which only local experts can supply. 
There is a time for everything, and the time for elaborating 
details docs not* come till the fight over prideiples has been 
fought and won. , 

The questions remain — What interest is to bo charged on the 
advances ? How far will it go towards covering the working 
expenses and providing a margin for loss ? Mr. Allan Hume 
says, and there is no higher authority ; — The agriculturist can 
weir afford to pay nine per cent, for any money he waids. It is 
to him what money at three per cent, would be to a farmer at 
home. With no courts, no stamps, no bonds, nine per cent, will, 
if work is done on a considerable scale, pay ;ill expenses of 
inanagemont,. all losses, and return least a clear six per 
c»-nt.” (Hints on Agricultural I^eform in India, p. 47). Mr. 
Hume’s proposals differ A'om mine in, among other points 
going much furtlier than I suggest, and giving loans to clear 
off debts, and, in particular, iif lookiifg to private capitalists, 
rather thaq' to the State itself, for the necessary capital. But 
I avail myself of his estimate of three per cent, to covtr work- 
ing expenses and losses^. As he does not contemplate the 
association of the Uudowners in working the loans, three per 
cent, should go a good deal further under my system than 
under his. the other hand, as the advances for cultivation 
dwould ho for very much shorter periods thau loans to pay 
off debts, the interest earned on an equal amount of advances 
would be very much less under my system than under his. 
Advances for cultivation would, probably, on an average, be 
rcpayablo in about four months If, therefore, the aggregate 
sura advanced from year to yejfr is to yield the required three per 
cent, the rate of interest cliarged, being earned for only a third of a 
year, must not be less than nine per cent. In the Rae Bareli example 
given above, a three per cent, realization on the lls. 16,68,162 
advanced, (if advanced for four months only at nine per cent.), 
would amount to Bs. 50,043, or Bs. 4,170 per mnnth. If 
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half this sum were set apart as a margiu against losses, the 
other half, Rs. 2,085 a month, or 1 J per cent, on the advances 
made, would be a liberal percentage for agency expenses, 
whether allowed to the landowners for advances worked 
through them, or spent on establishments organised like those of 
the opium department for direct dealings with the cultivators. 

As regards security against loss, three risks have to be 
considered : — loss by embezzlement by subordinates ; by dishonesty 
of borrowers ; aivi by failure of crops. The first can be 
provided against by the same rules and practice as to security 
bonds, custody of monies, and aocounts as are found efifectivo 
in other branches of Government and private banking busincss- 
Tlie second risk is in iteelf small, and can be reduced to a 
minute miuiinupi by iho ^ silsilabandi" or ‘joint responsibility’ 
system already mentioned as a leading feature of the opium 
advances. Mr. Hiuno says: — Dealt with in bis own village, 
the Indian peasant is very honest, and he is still a great res- 
pecter of authority. In estates under the Court of Wards, 
not leased out, but managed direct by revenue officials, 
large sums are often given out as advances, and again recovered 
to the uttermost fraction. Or when some loss is sustained by 
men dying, or others, whose cattle have died or crops have 

failed, absconding, this under good management is small 

A gentleman, many years a planter in a district of which the 
writer had charge for ©. decade, remarked to him, speaking 
of cultivators ; — '‘Deal ivitft luivdy and and 

there is no difficulty, I give out larjjo advances every year. 
I have never had a suit h\ any Uourt 'with any ryotj and 
1 have never lost any money worth speaking of. Misfortunes will 
happen and you may have to wait, and to do what sornutimes looks 
like throwing good money after bod, but give them time 
and they will pay, if they feel you havo always been on the 
square with them.” (Hints, &c., p. 45). 

Tlie third risk, of loss by bad seasons, is most serious. 
In weighing its gravity the following coiisiderations should 
be remembered. The maximum annual advance to a tenant 
!s assumed not to exceed the value of half of his ordinary 
crop. Roughly, half the advance will be for his spring, and 
half for his autumn crop. Therefore, the maximum amount 
to be recovered from him on, any single harvest, will be 
somewhere about one-fourth of the aggregate value of both 
his harvests. The chance of a successive failure of both harvests 
is so remote as scarcely to need notice. If such failure should 
occur on any large scale, it would be a calamity so grievous 
as to cdll for every kind of State relief, and the remission of advances 
would h'ave to form a part of such relief. 
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But ordinary droughts and ordinary famines are connected 
with failures of the autumn crop only. It is not too much 
to expect that, with circumstances improved by the rent reforms 
already urged (one of which is the equitable sharing of 
loss by exceptional calamity between tenant, landlord, and 
State, as regards remission of rents), the average tenant, if 
given plenty of time, will be able gradually to clear off the 
greater part of a debt representing, at most, the value of 
one-fourth of a years aggregate crop. Tl^e experience of 
J\h’. iliune’s planter, quoted above, shows that this is the case 
even now. Moreover, the proposed refdrms in land improve- 
ment will greatly reduce the extent of this risk of loss from 
drought. Where, notwithstanding all this, advances may be 
found to be irrecoverable by ordinary metho^ls, beyond the 
extent to whicli they cati be covered l)y the inafgin of interest 
set apart for losses, or written off as* relief expenditure, two 
resources wouhl still be available. The general rate of interest 
on advances flight be raised from nine per cent, to such 
figure as would provide the requisite margin. (We have seen 
abo\;c that the average rate at present charged is more than 
33 per cent., and that it is not charged^ like the proposed 
adonneesy for only the actual period covered by the Loan, 
but is calculated as if for a year, hoivever short the 
actual period may be,) Or an extra rate of ini^uest might bo 
charged for term of years on the unrecovered advances 
calculated^ at such Kite as, after coveiing expenses of 
realization and account, and the rate at which the Govern- 
ment. can ilself rcploco, by lonn,^ the apionnt for which it is 
kept waiting (about 3^^ per cent.), would leave a margin for 
the gradual extinction of the arrear. As nine per cent, on 
ordinary advances for periods averfiging four monfhs, re- 
presenting tliree per cent, on the amount advanced, is considered 
sufficient for expenses and margin for ordinory loss, tlie re- 
tention of this rate on outstanding advances for considerable 
periods would cover the tliree per cent, ordinarily r<'(iuired for 
%orking, and tlie^ 3^ per cent additional, and would leave 
per cent, towards a sinking fund. JJy raising the rate 
on overdue advances from nine to twelve per cent tins surplus 
would rise from 2} to 5] per cent. And as, ol>viousW, it 
would bo* unfair to charge against such advances ns high a 
cost of working as that charged against ordinary advances, another 
one per cent, might probably be transferred to the sinking 
fund account, raising the annual instalment to 6]- per cent. 

I have little iiope that these things will be done soon, 
but 1 think that they will have to be done at last, * / 

Arthur Habington. 



THE QUARTER. 

T he Viceregal tour, rendered more important tins year tliaii 
usual l)y the political utterances of which it was the occa- 
sion, stands out conspicuous among the events of the past 

three months. 

Lord Ripon left Simla on the 7th November and reached 

the Presidency ou the 2iid instant, visiting in the interim 

Lahore, Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, Peshawar, Attock, Rupar 
and Lucknow. 

At Lahore His ExcelJt^mj^ in the course of his reply to an 
address of the- Municipality, took the opportunity of entering 
into a fresh exposition of ins policy iu the matter of local self- 
Government, The chief points insisted on wore tliat the Govern- 
ment, so far from wishing to impose a uniform system on different 
parts of the Empire, irrespective of local conditions, disireJ 
to leave to each local administration the fullest freedom to 
adopt its plans to the wants and political capacity of the different 
populations under its charge : that the primary object of the 
Government, was the political education of the people rather than 
immediate administrative improvement, and that, conseqtiently, 
the Government was content to put up at first with many adminis- 
trative failures ; that, on the other hand, the Government was 
determined that the experiment shouKl not be d' feated by 
persistent neglect or continued incompetence on the part of local 
bodies, and that it would, therefore, be necessary to maintain 
adequate powers of control over them, which liis Excellency 
hoped . the local Government would apply with patience and 
firmness. In other words. Lord Ripon's policy is to give the 
people the opportunity of self-government, but not that of 
abusing tlio powers entrusted to them for the purpose. 

More stress might, we think, have been laid with advantage 
on the fact tiiat the success or failure of local self-government, 
and consequently the continuance or withdr'^wal of the privi- 
lege, will depend largely on the character and qualifications 
of the men whom the people may choose to represent them. It 
should never he forgotten that, if good and disinterested men 
do not come forward for election, whore the elective system is 
introduced, bad and interested men will. The new policy of the 
Government thus imposes a heavy responsibility on the leaders 
of native society, who have to reflect whether they will assert 
their proper position in carrying it out, or allow tho inter- 
ests of society to fail into the hands of self-seeking agitators, 
who will be only too ready to seek election for the purpose of 
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serving; their own ends. Experience, hitherto, has shown that, 
owing to a false pride which shrinks from the possibility of 
failure, combined with a disinclination to solicit votes, the 
better class of natives are slow to come forward as candidates 
for Municipal office, tlie result being that the large power for 
good or evil which the Commissioners wield falls into the hands 
of men who, for the most part, possess no claim to be consi- 
dered true representatives of the native community. This is 
precisely the state of things wliich prevailed in Franco before 
the Revolution. The great mass of tlie people were inditfi rout 
about their political rights, an^d would not take the trouble to 
vote ; men of standing and respectability rarely sought - election, 
and the result was that a few hundred votes were siiflicient to secure 
the success of anj^ knave who had an object, personal or politic.il, 
to serve by being elected. All local influence consctljuently passed 
into the bands of political agitators who rode roughshod over 
all rights, and finally upset the Central Goveriinieut and plunged 
tlie co\intry into anarchy. 

\V(^ do not mean to say that there is any fear of such extreme 
conscijinmces ensuing in this country. Nevertheless it would 
be a fnisfoi ujne of tremcmhnis maginttule if the philanthropic 
intentions of Lord IJipon .should result in handing the fdfairs 
of the people over to cli(iues of petty tyrants and plunderers, 
instead of in giving them self-government in any true sense 
of the word. That, in most parts of India, men fully Competent 
for tlio task of nvinieipal administration are to be found in 
numbers amply sufficient, for the purpose, no one doubts. 
The fear is, that it is not these men, but a totally different 
class, whom the new system will bring to the front. 

While at, Lahore, the Viceroy presided at the inaugural con- 
vocation of the newly established Panjab University, aifd deli- 
vered a tlioronghly appreciative and encouraging address on 
the occasion. In the course of tliis address, be dwelt with 
special satisfaction ou the two distinguishing features of the 
University, its adoption of a diflferetit system from that followed 
ly the Calcutta University, and the fact that it was the out- 
come of spontaneilus native effort. Speaking on the former 
subject, His Excellency said ; — 

1, gentlemen, am one of those who believe that there is a 
great advantage in having educational institutions in a country 
founded upon different systems and presenting various methods 
of teaching. It is so in England ; as many of you know in 
the two great and famous Universities of that country — Oxford 
and Gami>ridge — there is a marked difference iii the basis of 
their studies, Oxford placing the classics in the front • liink of 
those studies^ and Cambridge, ou the other band; giving the 
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most prominent position to mathematics; and the same thing 
has occurred in the newest born of the English Universities, the 
recently established Victoria UniverKsity of Manchester, with 
which I have the honor to bo connected ; for what classics are 
to Oxford, what mathematics are to Cambriilge, science is to 
the Victoria Universiry ; and, therefore, when you make the 
foundation of your studies here, and their main, thougli by no 
means their exclusive ohject, the study of Oriental literature, 
you are only following the course which we in England have 
pursued for centuries, and from which we have derived the 
greatest advantage. 

Now, gentlemen, it would he indeed out of place if I, who 
am unhappily ignorant (jf Oriental literature and Oriental learn- 
ing, were, in the pros«uK>^ of so many distinguished and learned 
men, to say J word upon the sulyect of thUt literature, upon 
its scope, upon the many advantages which may flow from its 
study ; hut I have been very much struck within the last few 
weeks by reading a remarkable paper written by one who has 
a right to speak about Oriental literature ; I all'ude to an article 
in a late number of the Contemporary Review by Professor 
Max Muller. If I were to speak of Indian literature, Indian 
philosophy, and Indian science in the language in which Professor 
Max Muller speaks of them in that essay, doutloss I should he 
accused of cx^^ggeration and partiality ; but no tnan can bring 
any such charges against that learne<l person, who knows better 
than most people what he is talking about on this matter, and 
I commend to all those who have ajiy (ioui>t about tlric solidity 
of Oriental [earning and the lessons' it has to teach, not to In- 
dia and to Orientals alo’ne, but to Europeans also, to study the 
short essay to which I liave ad verbid ^clipcrs). Oentlomon, I 
thouglu it worth wlule just to put down a few words w'liich Profes- 
sor Max Mlillor emfiloyed in that article in reference to the study 
of Sanskrit. What does he say ? lie says ‘The study of Sans- 
krit will open before you* (lie was specially addressing }"Oung 
students about to come out to India in the Civ\ Service) Marger 
layers of literature as yet almost unknown and uitexplorocl, 
and allow you an insight into strata of thought* deeper than any 
you have known before, and rich in lessons that appeal to tlie 
deepest sympathies of the human Ijeart.* Gentlemen, 1 need 
no other proof of tlie soundness of the policy pursued in the 
foundation of this University than is contained in these words 
of the great Oxford Professor, and if Professor Max Muller is 
right, and if India ha*^ so much to teach us Europeans, as he 
tells us tliat she has, then the foundation of this University, which 
makes Oriental studies its chief and foremost aim, is likely to 
conduce* not only to the benefit of the natives of India — aye^ 
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and as we have seen in the case of some of the men who have 
just come before us, to the natives of other parts of India also — 
but at the same time to the advantage of Europeans in this 
country and in the West. 

The fact, then,^ gentlemen, that this University presents a 
marked variety in the form and scope of its instruction from those 
which distinguish the other universities of India, loads mo 
without for pne moment wishing to disparage those older insti- 
tutions, to regard it as a fortunate circumstance that this younger 
sister has sprung up in the Punjab. • 

We have always regarded the educati 9 nal tyranny exercised 
by the Calcutta University o^er the vast territories comprised 
within the Bengal Presidency as a monstrous anomaly, and 
the exclusive privileges enjoyed by its degree-holders as a grievous 
wiong, and we welcome the foundation of tht>^Paujab Uni- 
versity as a step towards a licaltliier and more natuial state of 
things. * 

At Rtip<ar tlie Vioovoy formally opened the new Sirhind Canal, 
which will convey the waters of the Sutlej through more than 
2,500 miles of main and distrihutory channels, thus affording 
the means of irrigation to nearly eight hundred thousand acres 
of laud. The total cost of this great work is estimated at 407 
lakhs of rupees, of which 129 lakhs is to bo met by contributions 
from various native States benefited by it. 

At Peshawar the Viceroy formally opened the gateway erected 
to the memory of Major-General Sir Herbert Kdwardes, and after- 
wards inspected and opt?ned the new Egerton Hospital, estab- 
lished for the benefit of the iuliahitants of Peshawar and the 
surrounding districts. In his reply to tlje address presented to 
him on the occasion by the Municipality of Peshawar, he referred 
to the boon "the hospital was likely to confer on the populations 
beyond the r*ritish borders and to the policy of the (Sovern- 
ment in relation to them, in the following terms:— 

Gentlemen, I cordially share the sentiment which you ex- 
press in your address, when you say, ‘not only do we hope that 
the people of Pt?shawar will derive great benefits from this 
liospital, but we trj^st these benefits will be received by those 
people who live in the more distant regions of Central Asia.’ 
It will be a great satisfaction to me if this liospital is found to 
be of use not only to the subject of the Queen-Empress, but to 
those travellers who may visit tins country from distant portions 
of Central Asia and from the districts immediately bordering 
upon the frontiers of India, whether they come here as 
traders for commercial purposes, or whether, as so mauy^ of 
them do, they pass through India in the character of pilgrims. 
It la my desire to live upon the best and most friendly terms 

24 * 
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witli tlic vjirious nations and tribes which surround the fron- 
tiers of Hindustan. The CJovcriunenfc of India has not the 
slightest desire to interfere iu any manner with the independence 
and the just rights of those neighbouring tribes, whether they 
be a small and wild collections of people dwelling iu narrow 
valleys on our bord(3rs, or whether they be the sulyects of 
the greater kingdom of oiir ally, the Amir of Afghanistnu. It 
is my earnest desire, so long as 1 fill tlio oUice I iioy hold, to use 
my best efforts to promote the most friendly relations with 
those who dwell upon the contines of the dominions of the 
Qneen-Ein press, and it is my firm intention to respect their 
rights ainl to regard tlieir just jlaiiiis to independence, at the 
same time that I am determined with eciual firmness to 
protect the riglits of I/ei’ Alajestys subjects in India and not 
to permit them to suffer in life, in limb, or in luoperty from the 
inroads of those who ought to live in frii-ndship with ns, and 
with whom I, for my owii part, desire to be on the most friendly 
terms. 

I trust, gentlemen, that, as you say in your address, those 
who come fioni other countries, whether Afghans or tho in- 
bclUitclUlS of UdUUul or from whuLcvei- part of the Asiatic 

continent they may couie to visit this city of Peshawar — and 
who, if they should be struck down Avith sickness, arc comforted 
and cured and provided for iu this hospital — I trust that 
when they return to their native lands, they will go forth from 
I ndia as messengers of peace and friendship, and ihat they will 
report to those among whom they res'.dc, tho luanuw in which 
they were treated here and the good reception that they received 
at the hands of the inhabitants pf Peshawar." 

At Lucknow llis Excellency visited , the Canning College 
and received an address read on behalf of himself and his follow 
students, by llaja Amir llusein Khan, one of the leading TaliKjdarH. 

Subsequently His Excellency presided at the distribution of 
prizes to the students of the Martiniere College. The Principal, 
in an introduction to the lleport of liie Colloge read by liiiik 
on the occasion, dwelt on the disiulvautage under which its 
alumni were placed by tho new luks, reganl),ng the admission 
of students to the Engineering College at llurki, and expressed 
a hope that the examinations might again bo thrown open to 
Europeans and Eurasians. 

In his reply, as reported by the daily papers, the Viceroy does not 
appear to have referred to this appeal. 

Ill the meeting of tho Legislative Council, held at Simla, on tlie , 
2nd November, Major Baring, in speaking to the motion of Mr. 
Crossthwaito, introducing the Bill to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to loans of money for agricultural improvements, 
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stateil the views of Ooveriunciit on the important subject of the 
establishment of A^niculiural Banks in India. 

Dealing first with the question of ilie amount and kind of 
encouragement which Government might legitimately give to such 
Banks, he expressed the opinion that th(j advances made by them 
might be recovered tlirough iis agon(‘.y ; that the whole or a poition 
of the stamp duty might be remitted on bonds taken by the banks, 
and tliiit tln^ whole or a portion of the court fees on suits brought 
by them for the recovery of udvanceL*, might also ho remiiteil. 

He then entered into a discussion of the conditions, compliance 
with which Government might demand from the hanks in return 
for these [)riviIoges. Tliey inctuded the approval by Government 
of the articles of association ; the keeping of the bank hooks in a 
prescribed form ; inspection of the books by Government officers ; 
registration of loaifts, and limitation of the rate of i!'|erest. 

It would, finther, lie remarked, have^to be decided liow long 
loans should be allow'ed to run ; what proportion of the money 
paid by debtors should be credited to principal, and what to 
interest; wdictlfer the hanks should be .allowed to advance on 
moveable propeity, and the like. 

Ovk the qin stieu whether any limitation should bo imposed 
on the objects for which the bunks should bo allowed to make 
advances, he expressed himself in favour of the Uoutinental 
system of making V(iry rigid rules as to the security to be taken, 
but no enquiry luto the objects for which the money was required. 
He added, that the banks, except in certain cases, should only 
occupy tli« position of lirSt mortgagees, and that advances should 
be allowed only up to a certain fixed proportion of the value of the 
property pledged. • » 

For the present, it is proposed to try an experiment, on some 
such lines a*s the above, in one Taluqa of the Bombay Prusideucy. 

The case is certainly one in which the Government will do 
well to act with the utmost caution. The main obstacle to 
the immediate success of tho scheme on a scale at all commen- 
surate with the needs of the country, is the almost universal 

S revaleiice of an amount of indebtedness which will render 
impossible for ••the cultivators to furnish tangible security for 
fresh loans. There is no reason, however, why banks, such as 
are proposed, would not start with a moderate business, or 
why that; business should not steadily increase. It would be 
premature to criticise the pfoposal that Government should 
undertake the recovery of the banks’ advances in the absence 
of some clearer definition of the conditions under which its 
agency would be employed for the purpose. It cau hardly be 
supposed that Government contemplates undertaking so Jourdeu- 
somc and odious an office as that of a debt collector to tha banks 
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under ordinary circumstances. There may be sound reason 
for exempting bonds for hotiA fide agricultural loans from stamp 
duty, which would have to be paid by the borrowers, but it is 
doubtful whether the exemption should i )0 extended to loans 
for other than agricultural purposes, while, as long as court 
fees are an institution of the country, we are disposed to question 
the propriety of exempting the banks from them. 

While the Viceroy has been making his tour of. the North- 
Western Provinces, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
been visiting the principal stations of Behar. At one of these — 
Bhagalpur — ho performed the ceremony of turning the first 
sod of the waterworks for that toWn, the funds for which have 
been raised by public subi^iption. In his address the Lieutenant- 
Governor dwelt on a variety of subjects of importance, among them 
the preferential appointment of natives of Behar to public offices 
in their own province ; the education of Muhammndatis, and tlut 
recognition of Kaithi as the Court character of the province. 
Of the waterworks themselves, he spoke, as a forcible illustration 
of the principle of self-Government and a refutation of the 
assertion that the people of this country are indifferent to the 
cause of progress and in)provement. 

Public discussion regarding the proposed changes in the law 
of landlord and tenant in the Lower Provinces, l»as been 
revived by th9 publication of a minute by tbe Chief Justice 
of Beng.al protesting against the Bill on the subject lately 
submitted by the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State, as uncalled for .ond unjust. It 'is understood that the 
Bill itself has been returned to this country with the approval of 
the Secretary of State, and thr.t it will be sliortly introduced in 
the Supreme Council. In the meantime nothing definite is known 
as to tl's extent to which the Bill differs from that of M'r. Reynolds, 
or of the Commission, thougli it is rumoured that on the points 
in dispute it takes a middle course between the views of the ex- 
treme partisans of either side. 

The close of the inonth of October witnessed, .ho return to this 
country of the troops who formed the Indian Contingent of the 
Egyptian expedition, and who were publicly entertained in Bombay 
OH tho occasion. 

The tenders for the new loan of two-and-a-half crores of 
rupees were opened on tho 1st October, when tenders at Rs. 98-9 
received about one-third, and above that, in full, the average 
rate being Rs, 98-14-7. 

December loth, 1882. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

T he debate of tbe 22Qd instant on the Dekkan Ryots* 
Relief Bill and the outcry that has been raised against the 
growing filthiness of Calcutta under the present form of Munici- 
pal government, are the only events of moment that have occur- 
red since tl^e above retrospect was closed. 

The debate in Council was marked by two noteworthy features, 
tbe defeat of the Government by a majority including some of 
tbe most distinguished members of the Civil Service, on an 
amendment which, while ostensibly one of detail, would, if carried, 
have interfered, materially with the voluntary, character of the 
system of arbitration provided for by the Bill, and a scathing 
exposure, by the Honorable Mr. Hunter, of the oppressive 
character of J.he Bombay Revenue system, and the failure of the 
Bill to touch the real source of the evils for which it professes 
to •furnish a remedy. The rejected amendment would have given 
the “ Conciliators ” power to compel the appearance of parties, 
and, Ijesides the oljection to which we have just referred, of being 
inconsistent with the original spirit of the Act, it* was open to a 
no less formidable one, on the ground of the unfitness of the 
class of men from w'hom the Conciliators would generally be chosen, 
to be trusted with the forraidable.powers, it was proposed to con- 
fer on them. 

m 

Mr. Hunter’s speech showed, by an overwhelming array of evi- 
dence of the most unquestionable weight, that the chief source 
of the Dekkan ryots’ poverty and indebtedness, is the excessive 
weight of tbe Government assessments, and that the real effect 
of the Bill is <^0 enable them to get rid of debts which were 
contracted for the purpose of paying the Government revenue. 

A separate article would be needed for the adequate discus- 
sion of the terrible neglect of conservancy that has called forth 
the present storm of indignation against the Calcutta Municipality. 
Not only does the condition of the sewers and drains amply justify 
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tbe worst that has been said about them, but the roads and foot- 
paths have fallen into a state of filth and dilapidation which 
would alone justify the local Government In calling the Munici- 
pal Commissioners to account 

A special general meeting of the Commissioners has just been 
summoned to consider the complaints that have been made ; but 
the outlay that would be necessary to put things in merely de- 
cent order, is so large, that adequate measures can hardly bo 
expected from a body the "majority cf whom would rather breathe 
the most pestilential atn^phere than put their hands in their 
pockets. 

It Is questionable, indeed, whether the town can really afford 
to do what is required without assistance, and the magnitude of 
the interests at stake might fairly be considered to justify the 
Imperial Government in coming to its aid. 

December ZOth, 1882 , 
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No man who* hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by^hose who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth m%v positions to the world: and^ were they but as the dust 
and tin jcfs of our feet ^ so hm\* ns in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and briohten the armoury of truths evet%for that respect they were not utter-- 
ty to be* cast 
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Aut. I— the BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 

I N 1877 a »^essel steamed out of th^ Mersey under charter 
for the East, bound upon a very different errand from that 
of the riirr of steamers which take the same track. There was a 
certain mystery about her, whicii even those who had been 
engaged fitting her up, could not quite solve. She was evidently 
intended neither for cargo nor for passengers, nqr yet was slie 
a pleasure ya^cht. Her arrangements, Iier stores, her crew, were 
all peculiar, and the conclusion of the few who were interested 
in her wAs that eitlier* the owner could keep his own counsel 
Avoudcrfully well, or else that he did not know Avhat he was about. 
She steamed aWay, however, and was forgotten, and now it has 
transpired that she was a pioneer of British commerce and civil- 
ization, ancTif we cannot quite put her side by side with the craft 
that took the Pilgrim Fathers safely across the Atlantic, we may 
at least concede that her voyage was one of no mean historical 
interest. iShe was chartered by Baron de Overbeck and Mr. 
Alfred Dent, both of the princely firm of Dent & Co., and their 
^ject was to open the way for the foundation of a British Settle- 
ment ou the inTHh-cast of Borneo, the richest island of the 
eastern seas. This object they have now accomplished with 
entire and unexpected success. Territory has been acquired 
almost as extensive as the Island of Ceylon ; a chartered Company 
has been launched for purposes of trade and government, and 
an opening has been made for British coloni.sts and capital more 
full of promise than any which this century has yet seen. 

British relations with Borneo go back as far as 1761. There 
was, indeed, a mercantile settlement in the south of the* island 
almost a hundred years before, and a flourishing trade was » carried 
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on from Banjormassin. But the rising power of the Dutch forced 
tin' ICnglisli to willnlraw in ilio early part of the 18th century, 
and no attempt was made to re-e*^tahlish the trade for moia^ 
til m 50 years. J5y tliis time the Dutch had so completely 
estiiidisluid their sway in the south, that any attempt to set up 
again the old di pot at Banjermassin would have been futile. 
Our attention was, therefore, tnrued to the territoiios^f the Sultan 
of Sulu, who ruled over the Sulu Archipelago and the north-east 
part of Borneo, With this piince the Bast India Company 
commenced negociations, and in 1761 '^Articles of Friemlship 
and Commerce” were signed, which were confirmed in 17G3 by 
a treaty of “alliance olS^nsivc and defensive.” By this treaty 
the Snltan agreed to cede to the Company such part or parts 
of the l-laiid o.t‘ Sulu, or the territories tlien on dependent, as 
they may choose, to erect forts or factories u[)Oii an exclusive 
trade ” was given to tlio Company in all the Sulu (huninions, 
and tiudr inijiorts and exports were relieved of all customs dues. 
In K‘I7 a supplementary treaty was concluded liy which sliglit 
modifications weio made in certain of the stipulation.^, and the 
grant of land considerahly increased. Five vears later a deed 
was drawn up and executed by the Sultan which still fuither 
extended the grants of land and specified the condiLions upon 
which they wer(3 made, 

“I, Saltan Mahomet Allemodin, son of Sultan Mahomet 
Badaradin, King of tho Island of Sulu, and all its domiriious, 
do acknowledge, and hereby confirm, to have sold to ‘the East 
India Company all ray right and title to the north part of Borneo, 
from Kimanis, on the wAst side, in a direct line to Towsori Ahai, 
on the east side thereof, with all the land, places and people, &c., 
within trhose limits, and also all the islaruls to the northward 
of the said island of Borneo, as Balarnhaugari, Palawan, Baiiguey, 
Balabac, Alonnach, and all the oth^r islands adjoining, as well 
as on the north, east and west sides of these parts of my dominions. 
All this 1 do and confirm in cohsidt-ration of the benefit which 
1 have received from the i^aid Company.” 

After the conclnsion of these treaties a factory an<l military 
station was estahli.shed at Balambangan, wliich soon had a 
prosperous trade : gold, iron, lead, tin and pearls being llie cliief 
exports. This property was not, bowever, very long lived. Spain 
was even then straining after the soveuviguty of Sulu, and, by intri- 
gues siuiilar to those which have given u.s so much trouble of late, 
soon succeeded in alienating thi* affections of many of IIk', Datus, 
or potty chiefs — and peihaps also of tlie Sullan himself — from 
their Efjolish allies. “ At that period,” s«ays a tSpuiish lli.story 
of Muiinla, quoted by Belcher, “ there were two I’actions among 
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the chiefs of Snlu ; one party for the Spaniards, the other for the 
Eii»flish. The latter were l)onght hy tlu'ir ]>rpsents, the other 
were composed of those who jjos.sessed more ind(‘penclence and 
amor 'patrm ; they knew tliat the vicinity of the Kijelish would 
in the end provc‘ tfieir inovitahle min ; and, on tlie other hand, 
that tli(‘y had notliing tf) fe;n from the Spaniauls. In tliis paity 
\v(MO Israel »(tlm young Snltan) and his father AllenuMlin.” In 
]77'> the discoi^tented Dalus cohCei\(Hl and carried out with 
consitleral»le skill an attack upon the Kiigli'Nli settlement. 

They knew that their only clianee of ifuf*c^*'‘.s w’a.s hy a surprise 
on tljB land side, as lialamhangan was defuuled towauls the .sea 
hy 45 well mount (m 1 guns. Tent eng and Daoula, tln^ h^ader.s of 
the attacking party, transported their followers, aiH>ur 400 iu 
nuitiher, across rtn^ norrow ch.annol sepaiatinj ^ Ji.ilambaugan 
from Banguey under cover of darkness and at dawn on the 
following day, when the gari ison, numhering about lOO Europe- 
ans and s(‘poys, w(‘re “r(‘sting in security after a tore in honour 
of the Governors hirthdav,’' th»‘y attaclu'd simultaneously the 
Governor's house, the fort and th(‘ harnicks. The surprise was 
conjplctely successful. The Government House and barracks 
wuu'e soon in flames, and the majority of the garrison were butcher- 
ed iu cold blood. The Governor, with half a dozen of his personal 
servants, succeeded in escaping in a small lioat. and reached a hrig 
at anchor in the roads. After vain attempts to save any of the 
ganifion who might h«vo escaped tlte poisoned creases of the 
enemy, being himself r)ow umlt r the fne of liis owui gnns, which 
Dacuia ]»ad scIzcmI and w’ns using wttli energy, if not w ill) skill, 
he- set sad and utade the best of his wav lo Calcutta. Ijittle 
notice secs*is to have been taken of tins nnph voked attack. A 

man of war w’as despatched to enquire into it, and to .sui^tv tlie 
ruins of the fort, btit no attcm])t was over made to punish the 
peifidioiis Datus, or to re-establish the settlement. The Sultati 
piotested his own innocence and banisliod Tenteng from the 
Country. But ihe Datns laid tlndr way. The trean»^^s l y which 
^heir territories hml l)een ce<led, became a dead letter, and what 
might hav(^ devmoped into a large and tl<uirishing trade centre 
was yielded tip again to «auarchy and barb u ism. 

Similar misfortunes soon overtook the. Dtitch. who liacl been, 
paramount in the sontliern par^of li(}riu3o for more than a century. 
Owing chiefly to their own maladminisuation, but partly also 
to the pernicious influence of the Chinese settlers, they lost their 
hold upon the native princes. As enemies were rising up 
against them on every side, and tlieir avadable forces werp utterly 
insuHicient to hold the country. Marshal Daondcis, iu 1801)/ ordf'rt^i 
the withdrawal of all Duten std)jocts and lite abanuomuent of 
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their settlements. This Jigain opened a way for the English. 
An embassy having been sent by the Saltan of Banjermassin to 
tl»e British Government at Java to seek assistance in reducing his 
country to onler, Alexander Hare was despatched, to see what could 
be done. He obtained from the Sultan a considerable grant of land 
and concluded a treaty most favourable in every way to British 
interests. Again trade developed, though neither* so rapidly, 
nor to such an extent, as it had done forty years before in the 
north, but still with sufficient promise for the future. On tho 
re-appearance of tho Butch, ho\yever, in 1818, we voluntarily 
surrendered all that we ^had gained, and in 1824 entered into 
a treaty with them by wl^ich we agreed, that no British estab- 
lishment should be made on tlie Carimon Islands, or on tbe 
Islands of BaUam, Bintung, Lingin, or on any of the other 
islands so\ith of the Straits of Singapore ; nor any treaty 
coriclmled hy British authority witli the chiefs of those islands/* 
By this happy-go-easy-policy — a policy whicli would have satis- 
fied th« most ultia anti-annoxationist of modern times — we Utter- 
ly forfeited all our influence in the eastern seas^ and practically 
left our vast commercial interests in that quarter of the globe 
at the rnerev of the Spaniards and the Dutch, to say nothing 
of piratical fleets which haunted every creek and bay. There 
were not wanting men of experience and foresight, who lament- 
ed this state of things. Ignorance and apatlty, ‘'however, pre- 
vailed, and until the enterprise of Mr. .(afterwanls Sir James, 
but better known as Rajnh) Brooke, -drew public attention in 
this direction, l^orneo, and tho adjacent islands remained a 
terra incognita to the Knglish people. In 1838, before start- 
ing on his great expedition, Mr. Brooke penned a m+nutc which 
exhibits in a true light the condition of tho Archipelago at 
that time, and explains the objects winch he had in view in 
his own personal exertions. *‘The policy of the British in 
the Indian Archipelago,*’ he says, “has been rpMked by vacilla- 
tion and weakness. Tim Ea.st India Company, witli a strong 
desire to rival the Dutch, aime<l at doing sq. by indirect and 
underhand means, and shrunk from the liberality of view, 
and bold line of conduct which was perhaps inconsistent with 
their position and tenure of authority. It was in vain that 
Sir Stamford Ibiflfles urged on th»‘m a lino of conduct which, 
h.ad it been pursued, must eventually have ensured the as- 
cendancy of the Brinsh over the speace from Borneo to New 
Holland. ♦ * 

The timidity of the Company and the ignorance or indiffer- 
ence of the then existing governments, not only neglected to 
cany this bold project into executiou, but sacrificed the advantage 
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already acquired, and wltliout stipulation or reserve yielded 
the improving Javanese to the tender rnorcics of their former 
masters. The consequences are well known ; all Iho evils of 
Dutch rule have been re-ostahlislied and the British watclifnlly 
excluded, directly or indirectly, from the commerce of the 
island. * ^ * 

“Java, -iixhausted and rehellious, submits, but remoinbors 
tlie period of British possession. Tne wild Battas of Sumatra 
successfully repel the efforts of the Diitclf to reilnce them. 
The Chinese of the southern part of J5orneo are eager to cast 
off the yoke of masters who debar them every advantage, and 
would fain, were it in there power, to exact a heavy tribute. * * 

Tlie fitdd is again ojien, therefore, to any nation desirous of 
rivalling Holland, and little doubt can be entertained of the 
sticcoss of such an effoil, if earned oy by a course of policy 
and conduct the reverse in every respect of that pursued by 
the present monopolist. ^ ^ 

Whatever dilferenco of opinion may oxiet, or wliatever degree 
of credit ma.y he duo tc» the vit'ws hero i ecom mended, tbero 
can*l»o no doubt of our future ascemlaney in tlio Arcbipelairo, 
whether attempted at the present tiiiie or delayed till the 
foitnnes of war offer a fitting occasion. * * * * 

It has unfortunately been tlio fate of our Indian possessions 
to have Jalmnred under the prejudice and contempt of a large 
portion of the welUbr^d community, for whilst tlie folly of 
fashion requires an acquaintance with the deserts of Afiica, 
and a most ardent thirst for a knowledge of the usages of 
Timhuctoo, it at the same time justifies the pn)fonn(Iost ignorance 
of all masters connected witli the government and geograpliy 
of our vast possessions in Hindustan. The Indian Arclupclago 
has fully sluired this neglect, for even the tender pliilaiithropy 
of the present clay, winch originates such multifarious schemes 
for the amelioration of donbiful evils, is blind to the existence 
of slavery, in its worst and most exaggerated form, in the east, 
^ot a single prospectus is spread abroad, not a single voice is 
upraised in Exeter Hall to relieve the darkness of paganism 
and the horrors of the slave-trade. Whilst the trumpet tonguo 
of many an orator excites thousands to the rational and chari- 
table object of converting the. Jews, and reclaiming the Oip.sies : 
whilst the admirable exertions of missionary entorprize in 
tbe Ausonian climes of the south sea have invested them with 
worldly power as well as religious influence, wo cannot help 
deploring that the zeal and attention of the leaders of these 
charitable crusades have never been directed to tlio countries 
under consideration. These unhappy countries have failed to 
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ronse attention or excite commiseration, and, as they sink lower 
and lower, they afford a striking proof how civilization may 
be crushed, .and how the fairest and richest lands under the 
sun may become degraded by a continuous course of oppression 
and misrule. 

It is under these circumstances I have considered that 
individual exertions may be usefully applied to rciuse the zeal 
of slumbering philanthropy, ai»d lead the way to an inereasial 
knowledge of the Iilllian Archipelago ” {Private Letters of Sir James 
Brooke. — Ed. by Templar..) 

Towards the close of the year in which this Minute was 
written, Mr. Brooke h6ught and eqtiipped the Royalist, a 
schooner of 140 tons, and on October 27th, 183S, sailed from 
London. On r/raching Borneo, lie found the oultan had been 
for four years engaged ij|;i war with some of the Dyak tribes, 
who had risen against his authority. After some delay, caused 
by his conviction that the rebels hud a just cause and were in 
arms onlv against the. oppression and cruelty ot the minister, 
Mr. Brooke cousc‘iite<l assist in restoring order, and became 
practically head of the Sultai/s army, with a few ot lus UWIl 
crew, and a handful of Chinese to help him. A short cam- 
paign reduced the Dyaks to submission, and then Brooke set him- 
self to curb that ferocity of revenge to wbicli the Sultan would 
have yielded, and to restore peace on a sound and just basis. 
This w.as the best beginning he couhl, possibly have made. 
His cool courage, and martial prowess • commanded the respect 
of his savage foes, while liis prompt asshstance, on the one band, 
and bis mild victory, on the other, gained for him the sworn 
friendship both of the Sultan and the Byaks. In ret?irn for liis 
assistance the Sultan made liim Rnjah of Saiawak with abso- 
lute rule over a territory almost as largo sis Elngland. The 
newly conquered Dyaks received him as their lord with all the 
enthusiasm of their wild nature, and thus, wj-hin three years 
of his first mooting his project to the British piihlic, he found 
himself with more power for goo<l in lliose oppressed and‘ 
neglected lands, to which he had given both his heart and his purse, 
than ever in his most visionary moments he had dared to hope for. 
Then commenced that great work of reform and regeneration, 
which has made his name a household word amongst the Bornean 
tribes from one end of the island to the other, and which, in the 
opinion of all riglit-thinking men, has gained him a place 
amongst the greatest benefactors of his race. The progress 
made by. Mr. Brooke/' wrote Captain Sir E. Belcher, in 1N43, “ do- 
ing his ‘short sojourn amongst these people, not only in acquiring a 
moral command over tlie affections of the Malay race (hostile often 
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to tlie Christian in feelini? as well as relijL,^ion,) Imtalso in allaying the 
fears and exciting the affections of the Dyaks or natives of the in- 
terior, is truly wonderful. This great philanthropist has in a com- 
jjaratively short period entirely overcome tlie antipathy felt hy^ the 
Alalay to the residence of a Kuropean and a Christian amongst 
them ; hy lepresenting the sovereign ruler and pioprietor of the 
Sarawak diatriot lie has, moreover, advanced to an elevation un- 
paralleled in the liistory of any rom >te aboriginal tribe. The 
Malay has yielded np his tyrannical sway over the Dyaks ; and his 
systematic pursuit of piracy, the terror of their tnhes, has been 
success ft illy airested. With tfie example and intiuen/je of Mr, 
Brooke the Malay, Dyak and English have comhineil their forces, 
and, under the‘ command of one of onr ^pintu^l Captains have en- 
tered the strongholds of their lawless neighbours dealt a blow 
from which j>iracy will never recover.’' '/.'lie ‘Cspiiited Captain" 
was K(‘ppel of the who has given us a most interesting ac- 

count of tins groat tichievement. So numerous and fierce were these 
otieniies of all* peaevdul trade, and so sanguinary the conflicts by 
which they were (inally destroyed, that the Biitish Government 
p(lid*tO the Nuy>, as “ head luouej,” no loss u sum than X‘2C),700. 

Rajah Brooke’s great work in Sarawak has not, however, been 
followed up by tlie British Goveiiirnent as lie hoped it wotild be. 
Alth(‘Ugh on his return to England, in 18 t7, he was^nade a K. C. B. 
and an hoimraiy 1). C. L. of Oxfoid, and later on had the freedom 
of the City of London besjowed on him, he never succeeded in rousing 
that [>iaoiical sympatliy and co-operation which he knew to be es- 
sential to the complete success of liis work. Scarcely had he 
received his new and well canud hbiiours *when he was attacked 
in Parliament, and by means of pamphlets privately printed and 
circulateil hy Mr. Joseph Ilume. lie wa.s charged with ^ string 
of Climes which he himself thus sums up in a letter to fSir Henry 
Druminoml. The first grave charge which Mr. Hume advanced 
was to the effect that / had massacred i an oce tit people, falsely dtssert* 
ing them to he privates. This charge having for a time been dis- 
Ti[iisse<I, ho endeaj/oiired to prove that I was a mei chant while en- 
gaged in tlm public soivice. Ho next asserted that an unnecessary 
loss of life had been indicted in the action of July 18 It) ; he after- 
Avards cavilled at the title by Avhich I hold Saiawak ; he has ac- 
cused me of ool<l-hlooded murdcjrs ; In' has denounced mo f>r neg- 
lect of puiilic duty ; for abuse of official power ; for impeding the 
progress of commercial eiiterprize, and for estahlishing a trading 
monopoly ; and, added to this frightful category of crime and of 
misdemeanour, ho seeks to convict mo “out of my own m'o.uth " of 
had motives, ambitious designs, violence, tyranny, falsohood, in- 
justice and potty larceny." {Private letters^ Vol, III, p. 141) 
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AUlioiigh these charges were thoroughly sifted, twice by Parliameut 
aud once by a Royal Commission sitting at Singapore, and were de- 
clared “ not proven,” they nevertheless did much to damage 
his reputation and to impede his work. “ I have gained nothing,” 
be pathetically complained, ‘'but the love ot a rude and noble 
people and the abuse aud suspicion of my own countrymen.” Eng- 
lish capitalists refused to throw themselves into the deA'elopment of 
the resources opened to them, aud the English Government, beyond 
making him Consiwl-General for Borneo and Governor of Labuan, 
the cession of which to tjio British Crown he had himself obtained, 
made no .public recognition of liis work ; and when, after his re- 
tirement from the active administration of his Uaj, in 18G1, he 
offered to make it over to the Crown, the offer was declined. But 
hist.oiy will yet do liim justice, and its pages will contain the record 
of few instances of philanthropy more beneficent and far-reaching 
than his. 

We have dwelt thus long on the work of this nobleman, becaiise 
it was his example and success that gave rise to the enlerprize 
with wliich we are now more immediately concerned, and yet more, 
because it must still he his example iu the administration of BauV 
wak that must guide the new Company in their trealment of the 
natives, if their work is to be permanent and true. Let us turn, 
then, to the stoj^jner, which we left on its way to the East. 

On its arrival at Siiigapore, the expedition was joined by Baron 
de Overheck and Mr. JJent, and, having taken in stores and other 
requisites, tliey proceeded at once to Borneo. A preliminary step 
towards the acquisition of territory had already been taken by the 
purchase of all the rights of an "American Trading Company CvS- 
tablislied in 18G5. This Company had obtained the C 4 \ssiou of a 
considerable amount of land, but had failed to work it, through lack 
of capital. The first thing to be dojie, then, upon tlieir arrival was 
to secure the assignment of all the rights of the American Com- 
pany and their recognition as its legal successors.^ This was accom- 
plished without much difficulty. They then addressed themselves 
to the larger aud more difficult task of acquiring all the rights' 
and powers of tlie Sultans of Borneo and Sulu ” on the mainland 
of Borneo, Avhich entailed “much tedious, though most friendly, 
negotiation.” By five distinct agreements, three with the Sultan of 
Brunei, one with his “ Pangeian Tqmongong,” or Prime Minister, 
and one with the Sultan of Sulu, they obtained all the northern 
spur of the island, comprising an area of about 18,000 square miles, 
with a continuous coast line of upwards of 500 miles. In return 
they agrped to pay in 'pev'peluo to the Suhan of Brunei $12,000 
a year, to his Minister 000 aud to the Sultan of Sulu $5,000 ; 
in all $20,000, or something over £4,200. The documents 
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embodying tliese grants were drawn np in the name of Baron do 
Overbock, the then chief representative of the (Jonipariy, and 
wore signed in the presence of H. M.’s represeutari ve in Bor- 
neo ami Governo* of Labuau. In adilition to tlie riglit of 
property over tlio soil, they gave to him, “ his lieirs, successois 
or assigns," certain titles of a local character, right to levy cus- 
tonjs and ortior dues and taxes, and supieme rule over all the 
coded territory. “ In order to convey to the n;»jt.ives information 
of the grants, each of the two Sultans d'*piitHd a higli officer to 
accompany the representative ^)f the A*ssociation in a voyage 
round the coast. At each of the places touched at, those officers 
asseinhled the chiefs and people, and read to tlieni a solemn 
proclamation of their Sultan, announcing the grant*;, and exhorting 
and commanding tliem to obey the new authoriftes. Tins was 
done at six different places, and every whei\3 the news was received 
in a friendly spirit/' (Spain iNo. 1., lcS82, p. lo9J. To demonstrate 
the occupation pf the land, small estahlishinonts were at once 
set up at three places along the coast, Saildakan, Tampas.sak and 
Pappar. Each of thehc consi.'^ted of a European gentleman styled 
a ** Uesident," and possessing magisterial powers, with a few 
Malay police and Chinese boatmen. The founders then left for 
Europe to complete the organization of the Coiiipany and to 
obtain, if possible, its incorporation by Royal Charier. 

So far all Miad gone well. But now difficulties arose^ Both 
Holland a 4 id Spain protested against the ccs^ioa of any part of 
Borneo to the Company, the former upon ihtj l)asis of the treaty 
of 1821, alrea<ly quoted, and the la^un' up#Hi what they chose to 
call the “ uidvcrsally acknowledg<‘d sover(*ignty of Spain over 
all the .tefi’itorios of the Sultan of Sulu.” Tin; Dutch treaty, as 
we Ijave seen, precluded the English from the formation of settle- 
ments in any of the islands south of the Straits of Singapore. 
Now it happens that the greater part of Borneo is south of these 
Straits, and hence the Dutch contend that the whole island comes 
under tlie treaty. England has, however, never accepted this 
fnterpretation, amlt in 1845 it was emplKitically repudiated by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. If the terms of the treaty be so applied 
as to prohibit our settling on any part of tbe island south of the 
Straits of, Singapore — which is the utmost we can concede — it 
would then have no application • to tlie present cession, which is 
as far north of these straits as Scotland is ot the Straits of Dover. 
The Dutch, therefore, contented themselves with a few vigorous 
protests, which were probably intended rather to brin^ before 
the world their own right to the south ot the islana than to 
influence our action in the north. The ohjections of Spain, 
though with still less fuimdatiou, were much more pertinaciously 
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aucl unreasonably pressed. Slie claimed the supreme sovereignty 
of such parts of Borneo as belonged to the Sultan of Sulu, 
though the only shadow of a title possessed was a treaty extort- 
Cil from the Sultan subsequent to his agreement with Messrs. 
Overbeck and Dent ! This strange proceeding arose, however, out 
of previous complications, and was doubtless an attoropt to vindi- 
cate the Spanish protectorate of the Sulu Archi{)clago, which 
England and Germany had a year previously refused to ac- 
knowledge. 

The recognizable claims of Spain to the Sulu Archipelago 
date back only to 1836, though her pr(?tension.s go hack much 
further, and mention is frequently made of a treaty between 
Spain and the Siillan in 1737. Unfortunately,^ however, neither 
the Manilla Government, nor the tlume autliorlties, can produce 
thi.s tieaty, and hence' it must be reckoned non-exi.steut. 111 
1836 “capitulations of peace, protection and commerce'' were 
signed between the Captain-General of the Philippine islands 
and the Sultan and Datus of Sulu, iu which iutoA' alia the Captain- 
General piomi.scd the Sultan the assistance of Spanish forces 
“ to subject the towns which may revolt in any of the islainhs 
situated within tlie limits of th<5 Spanish jurisdicUon, and which 
extend from the western ])oint of Mindanao to P>orneo and the 
Paragiia, with the exeeytion of Saiulakdn and the other coant ries 
tributary to the Sultan on the Contineid of Bbrneof (Ibid, 
Appendix No. 2.) Thu.s the earliest treaty of which we. have any 
knowledge explicitly exclnde.s the possessions of the Sultan in 
Borneo from the territolic.s claimed by Spain, In 184.7 Sir James 
Brooke, not being aware of this trraty between Spain and Snlu, 
conclu(?Ied a treaty on behalf of Biitain, in which the SuPaii con- 
firmed the cession of the island of Labuan, and agreed not to 
make any similar cession either of an island, or of any settlement 
on the mainland, or in iu»y part of Ids dominions, to any other 
nation, or to the stibjccts or citizens tliereof, without the consent 
of Her Britannic Maje>iy.” By a furtlmr “convention of com- 
inerce," dated 184*9, he also agreed ‘‘ not te acknowledge the 
suzeraincU of any other State" without the consent of Britain. 
Wlien the news of these treaties reached Europe, the Spanish ‘ 
Government very naturally protest(*d against them, and at the 
same time directed the Captaiii-General of the Pliilippines to 
fit out an expedition to punish the Sultan for his faithlessness. 
After a sennewhat crud and relcntle.ss campaign, the Spaidsh 
Admirqj foiced the Sultan to execute an “ Act of lie-submission ’ 
to Spain, the 3rd article of which runs thus : — 

“ The island of Sulu and all its dependencies being incorporated 
with the crown of Spain, and their inhabitants forming a part 
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of the great Spanish family which peoples tlie vast Philippine 
Archipelago, the Sultan and Datus cannot enter into nor sign 
treaties, commercial conventions, nor alliance of any kind with 
European powers companies or persons, Malay corporations, Sul- 
tans and chicifs, on pain of nullity ; they declare null and of no 
effect all treaties concluded with other powers, * * and they 

ratify, reiufw, and leave iu a.!l their force and validity the docu- 
ments previously drawn up which coataiu any clause favorable 
to the Spanish Government from the most if^mote times” (Ibid, 
App. 6 .) Meanwhile the British Governjnent had abstained from 
ratifying Sir J. Brooke’s treaty, on the ground that, Spain had 
certain rights in the Arcliipelago, on the basis of the treaty of 
1836; against whicli EnghunI had not at the time protested. At 
the same time* it was distinctly statf^d that 'Epgiand could not 
recognize the validity of any claim whigh Spain might make to 
any part of the Sultan's dominions in Borneo, or to the island of 
Balambangan, which liad, by successive treaties, been ceded to 
Euglaml and bad occasionally been occupied by British forces. 
To tins limitation Spain agreed. 

i^rom this time, fm’ more than twenty years, the Siilu difficulty 
was at rest; but Spain made no attempt to dcunonstratc her 
possession of the Archipelago. By the Act of Re-submission 
she b;id agreed to ])ay to tlic Sultan an annuity of $ ],5n() in 
consideratiofi of damage done to his capital and palace* during 
the war^l)ut this was left unpaid, and no effort was made actively 
to occupy tlie islands. Oce^asional slmis Avere no doubt fired by 
Spani.sli gu U-boats into the heart of towns along the coast, or 
at helplo.ss and innocent fisliing bbats, but these circumstances can 
liardly l)(*put forward as proofs of possession ; or, at any rate, they will 
not 1)0 accepted as siicli l)y civilized nations. Beyond tbis*tbere was 
nothing to show that Spain liad any closer connexion with the Sulu 
Archipelago than any of the other Western Powers. In 1872, how- 
ever, an era of greater activity began. Englisli and German trade 
with Sulu rouseii the suspicion of the Manilla Government, and, 
under the presence of suppressing piracy, the Captain-General of 
the Philippines put an interdict upon foreign trade of every kind 
throughout the Sulu dominions. All Suluan boats found at 
sea were captured and burnt, tluj number thus destroyed (accor- 
ding to*Spanisli returns) beiyg upwards of 2,000 in two 3 ’^ears. 
The crews of such boats — ami passengers, too, it there were any — 
were transported to some of the Nortliern islands of tlic Philip- 
pine group, Avhero they were condemned to labour for life upon 
the public works. If arms — no matter of wliat kind,' pr in how 
small number— were found upon any boat thus captured, its crew 
were summarily convicl/'d of piracy and executed. Towns along 
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the sea coast wore shelled. In various islands small parties were 
landed from the gun honts for no other purpose than rapine 
and murder ; and on indisputable evidence, the representatives 
of His Most Christian Majest)^ perpetrated atrocities which for 
wanton cruelty surpassed those of Bulgaria. But in an evil 
moment Spanish cruisers seized a ccuiple of German ships, and 
subsequently detained a British one, on the ground that they 
were attempting to run the blockade^ which had been established 
around Suln. Tlie^’esult of tliis was, that after a good deal of nego- 
ciation, the details of which can j|)e road, by tliose who have a 
taste f^or snob literature, in ther Blue Book already quoted, the 
British and German aml)a.ssadors at the Spanish Court were 
instructed to infprm the ministers, in very plain terms, that all 
trade restriction'! in the Sulu Archepalago, and all pretensions 
to the sovoroignty of these islands on the part of Spain, must 
cease. “ Tlie conclusion to which Her Majesty's Government 
have come, ” wrote the Earl of Derby to Lord OjJo Itussel, “is 
that, whatever Treaty ri^ht.s Spain may liave had to the sovereign- 
ty of Sulu and its dopeiideiicie.s, tliose rights must be consi- 
dered as baving Lapsed owing to the complete failure of Spain 
to obtain a (U fwto control over the territory claimed ; and 
Her Majesty’s Government consider that, in these circumstances, 
tbe interruption '«)f foreign trade, caused by the Spanish proceed- 
insrs in the Sulu Archipelago should no longer be tolerated” 
(Ibidj p. 72j. Pressed thus by tlie two* most powerful Govern- 
ments in Europe, Spain wisely yielded, and the dispute was 
brought to an end in .ALarcli J877 by tbe signing of the Pro- 
tocol of Madrid. The mo.st significant clause in this document, as 
affecting Spanish rights in Sulu, is para 3, which runs thus:— 

Daus ies points occupds par I’Espagne dans rArchipel de 
Sulu, le Gouveniment Espagnol ])ourra introduiro des impots 
et des reglernents sanitaircs et autros pendant Toccupation effec- 
tive des points indique.s. Alais do son c&rd TEspagne s'engago 
h y entretenir les btiabiisscments et les empl<»ycs neces.saires 
pour les besoins du commerce et pour Tapplkation des dits 
rdgleraents. 

# ♦ * ♦ » 

Daus le cas ou I’Espagne occuperait effcctivement ~d autres 
points dans TArchipel de Subq cn y entretenant les etablissc- 
ments et les employes n^cessaires aux be.soins <ln commerce, 
les Gouvernements de ia Grande Bretagne et de I'AIIemagnc ne 
feraienti pas d^d>jcctioa a Tapplication des momes regies 6 tipul( 3 es 
pour les points actuellcment ocenp^s.’* (Ibid, p. 222.) 

It is thus clear that, so far from Spain baving universally 
acknowledged rights in Borneo, she bad no rights at all; and 
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even over the Sulu Arcliipelago, tlie Protocol, revised and execut- 
ed by her own minister of Foreign AflF.iirs, restricted her 
sovereignty to those islands in which she had a da facto Goverii- 
ni(*nt, and in which she encouraged and fostered trade. The ink 
of the Protocol was, Imwcver, haidly dry before the old claims 
were preferred once more. 

While the negotiations w^cre going on at Madrid, Baron do 
Ovorbcck and Mr. Dent were at work in Korngo, and on January 
4th, 1878, the articles were signed by wliich they gained their 
territorial rights. On July 2^tli of same year, Baron de 
Overbcck, who was on hoaid tlio S. S. nnchored*off Meiin- 

bong, roceivod the following lotier from tlie Sultan of Sulu : — 

“ We wish to ^inform our friend M. do Ov®ri)eck tliat the 
Spanish has dispatched II. K. I. Sinior Oovtftiodor, Captain 
Gener«al of the Pinlippines, to cancel tht^ t*reatv made by us with 
the consent of our D;»tus in Sulu, which has reference to the 
concession of Sandukan on the month of Mohararn. The Spanish 
now has full sway on all tlie tcrritoiica bclouuing to the Sultan. 
We have exphaiiod tin's in our former letter to our friend, written 
in tlio m«)i}th of liahidalthir, that tlte treaty made l>y ns was not 
(piite settled, and now from this day we notify our friend that the 
above matters should bo decided by H. E. Sinior Oovinodor 
Captain-General of tbe Pbilippine.s ami Governor oT Banmon.” 

This was accompanied by a letter from Carlos Martirjcz, “Colonel 
Governor • of Stilu/' dated July 22ml, informing Baron Over- 
beck that, on that da 3 % an ‘‘ Act of Pacificatioii and Capitulation*' 
had be<’D adjusted with Sulu, by whicl> Spain w\as in possession 
of all the territories of the Sultanate, including those in Borneo 
proper. • We need not enter into this las* phase of Spanish 
oiistruction, obtained, as there is abundant evidence to show 
their new treaty was, by threats and falsehood, and after an in- 
effecUial attempt to induce the Sultan to antedate it — so as to 
make its execution apparently prior to the agrerineiit with Baron 
X)verhcck ; — it was received witli the contempt which it justly 
merited. The whole thing was of a piece W'iih lliiee-fourths 
of the Spanish diplomacy of the present day. Baron Overbeck 
replied that he failed to see how^ the treaty exocnted in July 
could anuul the convention which lie ha<l concluded in Januaiy, 
ami that he had no intention of* withdrawing from his agreement. 
Upon this the Spanish authorities endeavoured to loice the 
Suluan Datus to liuist the Spanish flag over their towns, but 
this, in a united protest, tbe Datus refused to do, ori th.e ground 
that no pr(?tence bad ever before been made by Spaiiishjuitho- 
rities to exercise control over them, and that, as they had not 
been consulted with refference to the treaty, they knew 
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nothing' of it, and held themselves bound by tlieir agreement with 
the English Company. On this Spain threatened coercive 
measures, but the English Government was equally determined. 
Tlio acting Governor of Lahuaii was instructed to accompany 
one of M. M/s ships in a cruize round the coast, to inform tlie 
Patus that England did not acknowledge the validity of the 
claims put forward by Spain, and would support Uiem in tbeir 
refusal to lioist the Spanish fl.ig. This put an end to Spanish 
pretensions, with* the single exception of a Indicrcnsly solemn pro- 
test which was lodged with the English Government when tlie 
charter (5f the new Company was made |)nl)lic, a protest whicli 
is as plain and absolute' a contradiction of all history as all their 
other document's in this dispute have been. 

These disputed claims having been settled, the British Gov- 
vernment had no Imsiration in granting a Boyal Charter to the 
new Com))anv. Previous to application all tlie rights h-dd in 
the name of Biron do Overbeck, wlio is an Austrian i)y birth 
and nationality, were tfiad*" over to Mr. A. Dent, that the Com- 
pany might bo piindy English in domicile ; a provisional asso- 
ciation was formed in Ijondon, consi-^ting of Sir U. Alcock, Sir 
B. G. McDonm.dl, Admiral Kepped. and other wedi known men, for 
the purpose of afiproaching the Govermruint. Here little difli- 
culty was experiencfsl, and on November 1st, ISSI, the charter of 
incorporation received tin* Royal Scab By this chat ter the Com- 
pany has obtained a detinite and legul standimg, tlie British 
Government has recognized the validity of the titles on which 
it holds its pf)Ssessions,- and rjghts, ami, wljil(i reserving to the 
State such powers of iiiterfenmce and control as are necessary 
to enspre good govoriimont, has lefr. to the Board Oi J)irectors 
a freedom of action wliich gives room for every healthy devel- 
opment. The Crown/' says Earl Granville, “ assumes no domi- 
inon or sovereignty over the territories occupied by tlie Company, 
nor does it purport to grant to the Company any powers of 
Government thereover ; it merely confers upon the persons 
associated, the status and incidents of a body corporate, anil 
recognizes the grants of territory and the powers of Government 
made and delegated by the sultans in whom the sovereignty 
remains vested." The Charter granted differs, tliorefore, essen- 
tially from the previous charters igranted by the Crown to the 
East India Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the New 
Zealand Company, and other associations of that character" tEarl 
Granville to Mr. Morier. Ihid^ p. 20t,) Within twelve months 
of the date of the Charter, the ''Deed of Settloment" was to he 
drawn up and the North Borneo Provincial Association to give place 
to tlie British North Borneo Company. This Company has now 
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been formed and lias commenced its work, inviiing English 
capital and enterprise. 

Viewed p<ditic;dly, the geographical position of Borneo renders 
tliis new acquisition of territory of the utmost importance to 
England. It lies Jilniost on the highway of coinmercij Ix^tweea 
Cldna and Japan on tlio one hand, and Australia, India and the 
West on thoiother. Between Singapore and Hong Kong, a dis- 
tance of over 1,700 miles, we liave h'therto had no station, with 
the single exception of the island f>f Labuan,, which is merely 
a coaling depot, and which w<)uld liavc been utterly usedess evim 
for this, if tlie teiritory acqulicd by tlie Company had fallen 
into hostile hands. On the w< st of Borneo we have now Gaya 
Bay, one of tin; finest natural harbours in the world ; perfectly 
protected fiom ftll storms, easy of d* feiuas iwid capa, hie of ac- 
commodating the whole British fleet. It would *l)e difHcult to 
imagine a haihour moie advantageousfy situat(‘d, eirin-r as a 
reluge, or as a liase of inival operaiions. Any nation holding it 
has command of the trade route in the China st*a, and whenever 
the liecehsily arises, we hlndl now be abh; lo defend our vast in- 
t(‘rests in Unit quarter of tlie globe with an enormous economy 
of naval powm’. To Germany, or Russia, the ac(|uisitioQ would 
have be.eii of less value, hilt to Kngland its value can Iniully bo 
ovauestimated. Out of every ten European ships passing tbiough 
the Straits of Malacca, t ight are British, d'hosc W(i must bo 
pre[)ait <1^ to protect. w[ienever wo aio involved in a Kuropcan 
war, iind for this puiposo tlie posse.^sioii of fJaya. Bay will alway.s 
be osseiuial. “ C<o'iaiu it is/’ said Sir R. Alcock speaking of iliis 
Inirbour at llio inaugural meeting*)! tlie •Association, — “ceitain it 
is that, ift no wore at war to-moirow ami an enemy Innl posses- 
sion of the country ami port now under considoration, i,he iirst 
thing we sliould have to do would be to diive them out of it. 
It is wiser in my opinion to take it when it i.s offered, and, ex- 
tending the pioli^ction of onr flag over it, to occupy the ground, 
tha.n to let others take, it and fortity it.” 

On the East epast there is the still larger harbour of Sandakan, 
at the entrance of which the new town has been fouinled — Elopurat 
by name — which constitnlos at present the bead-quarters of. 
the Company. This, though not so iinpoitaut strategically tis 
Gaya Bay, will, for purposes of trade, bo ot even greuler value. 
It has a perfectly protected anchorage for any number of vessels, 
and, situat(‘d, as ii is at the month ('f a river navigable for 1 50 
miles by vessels drawing 11 feet of water, it will dimbiles.s be- 
come the great outlet for the whole southern portion ot the 
Company’s territory. 

Commercially there .is little doubt that the Company will 
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succeed, if managed with ordinary prudence. The country is 
remarkably rich, both in vegetable and mineral products. Amongst 
the latter we have tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, gold 
and diamonds. The three last have been worked willi great 
profit in Sarawak, Sambas and Pontianak, 'aiul there are indi- 
cations that they exist as abundantly in the nmth of the island 
as in the south. The specimens of coal that liavf) been found 
are pronounced hardly inferior to Newcastle. Iron has been 
worked to some eytent by the natives and is said to be of remark- 
able purity. According to the unanimous testimony of travellers, 
the climate is remarkably-cool for Che latitude. Rain falls almost 
every day, while there is hardly ever a day without sunshine, 
so that droughts and inundations are equally unknown. For a 
few miles around the coasts the land is gen«?rally flat and hut 
very little aboVe the level of the sea; the coasts themselves 
being for the most part skirted by mangrove swamps. Inland 
there is a preponderance of gently undulating country, varying 
in height from 500 to 2,000 feet, while 50 miles from the western 
coast runs a chain of mountains averaging about 4,800 feet, the 
highest point of which, Kiui Balu, is said to be 13,800 feet. 
Small rivers abound on both sides of this mountain chain, and 
offer an easy means of transport, many of them being navi- 
gable by small craft for 30 or 40 miles. The l>\dk of the land 
is at present covered with virgin forest in whjch ironwood 
(Diospyros), guttap«*rclia (Isouandra), teak, inangoe, ebony, cam- 
phor wood and rattans are found in great abundance, ‘ wliile, in 
such clearings as there are, the natives cultivate sugarcane, to- 
bacco, sago, rice, yams and he'el. Cinamou, nutmegs, and other 
spices have also been found, and on the mountain sides, coftee and 
cocoa grow wild. Of the fertility and richness of the lantl there 
can thus be no doubt. For coffee and cinchona there seems to be an 
exceedingly good opening, of which planters, tired of Ceylon 
and the Wynaad, will probably not be slow }a availing tliem- 
sdves. During the last twenty years the price ot coffee in 
Europe has gone down from £\W to £70 a ton, while land** 
in the better kiiown coffee-fields Inis risen to an almost prohi- 
bnive price. In Ceylon, especiaby, is this the case. So much 
has the value of the land iiicreasrd — largely, it inust be confess- 
ed through exaggerated statements of tin* planters themselves, 
wliich a few years ago produced^ a positively ruinous competi- 
tion — that now only a succession of good seasons will give a 
new beginner an} thing lik<i a fair n^tum upon his capital. 
How seldom a succession of good seasons is their lot, and how 
frequently a promising estate is almost destroyed by the coffee 
lly, let the planters themselves bear witness. The attack of 
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tins last pest some fire or six years ago was so serious, that 
many planters left Ceylon almost ruined men. The opening 
of a new field in Borneo, while it gives to such, another chance, 
will in many res^>ects also benefit those who remain on their 
old estates. 

The labour question in the new settlement will probably 
present littliJ difficulty. It is well known that in Ceylon almost 
all the coolies employed on the estates are imported from S.outh 
India, the Singhalese and Tamil population of*the island being 
unwilling to undertake such work. Bo^-neo labours under the 
same disadvantage, though why It should he so is not '\iery clear. 
The Malays, it is true, liavo never made good labourers. With all 
their enterprise and dash, there is a restless fickleness about 
them, which coMrasts unfavourably with the fiatieut plodding 
of the Indian coolies. But the Dyaks, Jiooloodoopies, &c., who 
inhabit the interior, are a sturdy and industrious race, and, in 
the absence of experience of the contrary, it would have liecn 
natural to suppose that labour would h^ivc been available to 
any amount from them. Thanks to Rajah Brooke's work, they 
have" shown themselves everywhere friendly to the English 
settlers, and are industriously endeavouring to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements and methods of civilization. In one 
place, liearing of tlic court of justice which had b^eu established 
on the coast, they waited upon the Resident and offered to 
build court-houses in thejnterior if he would promise to attend ; 
and, wlion*onc of tlinir chiefs died, tluiy brought his will to the 
Court at 'i\im p:\ssnk to he proved. It would doubtless he better 
in many ways if this friendly afid pro^greSSivG spirit COUld he 
so encouraged as to load them to co-operate heartily with the 
settlers ui thei*' endeavours to open up the trade of the sfountry. 
But past experience seems to show, t'nat for the present, at 
least, this is impo.ssihle. They are a proud and conservative 
race, and, while quite willing to live at peace with the English- 
man and to assi.st him in all friendly ways, they hold aloof from 
Anything like servitude, and jcalousl}’ guard their personal in- 
dependence. NeiAier in Sarawak, nor in the Dutch settlements 
in the south, have they taken an active part in mining or agri- 
cultural operations. While this spirit of independence is in 
many respects a good trait in tlnur character, its effects, when 
carried to excess, are undoubtedfy evil. It is always in the long 
run a curse to a country to have a distinct race of labourers, 
c'lnd, especially if they do not settle in the land. It introduces 
a coudition of things inimical to the truest progress, - and the 
race that most stands aloof from manual toil, is the first to reap 
the evil. Heie, as wherever such a state of things exists, it 
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is one of the results of slavery, and it may be that a genera- 
tion of sound government, ensuring freedom and independence 
to all, will remove this antipathy to paid labour from il)e 
minds of the natives of Borneo. Meanwhile the t'hinese will 
supply their place ; and, lake him all round, ‘the Chinese coolie 
is the most patient and peaceable labourer that Asia produces. 
There is this advantage, too, that he is not to be^ sought. No 
system of indenture is required for Chinese coolies. With 
the slightest encjounigeinent they will come across in shoals, 
for Borneo is one of their favourite resorts. Wherever there 
is a whisper of gold diamonds, John Chinainan is there. 
He is, however, as conservative as ubiquitous, though his con- 
servatism shows itself iti a very different way from that of 
the Dj'aks. He* will liave tmthing to do with ..Western customs. 
His own civilization, hoaiy with 4,000 years of hnsy life, is not 
to be liglitly laid aside for the ephemeral growths of Eurof) 0 . 
He must he allowed to maintain his Chinese ways, be managed 
by a “ headman ** of , his own nationality, and have as much 
general liberty as is consistent with the public good, (live liiru 
these tilings, and he is a fiiiuid whose fidelity may be felied 
upon: deny them to him, and he is a foe whose unscrupu- 
lous cunning will pause at nothing. 

There are special dangers, however, attending a large influx 
of Chinese immigrants, against which tlie agents of the Com- 
pany will need to be on their guanl. Tli0 hiws of Cliina do 
not permit the emigration of females. Hence one of two 
things happens to the male cmigrani ; either he marries into 
and casts in his lot With lh<n pet>p!e of the country in which 
he finds employment, or he leinains obstinately ah)(>f.from them. 
If he ftakes the former course, winch iinfoiiunatHly 'he hut 
seldom does, bis better insiincts have free play, and ho becomes 
generally a peaceful and loyal sul>jecl. If, however, barhaiiau 
charms do not entrap his celestial heart, hr, isolates himself 
more and more from the world around him, sets liimself liy 
fair moans or foul (chiefly, alas the latter) to make money;^ 
and, liavirig made it, he sets sail for his native land. This is 
disastrous in two ways. First, it is a great drain upon the 
resources of a young settlement, and moreover tends to rob 
it of those who know it best, and whose experien'ce, turned 
into proper channels, would be of most benefit to it ; and secondly, 
it checks the growth of that semi-patriotic feeling which may 
exist even towards an adopted land. Such subjects are never 
a source of strength to any State, and they are especially hurtful 
to a young colony wliich needs all the vigour and heart of its 
people to advance and consolidate its interests. But this is not 
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all ; wherever considerable numbers of Chinese have lived in this 
isolated condition, they have formed themselves into secret societies, 
bound together by the most solemn oaths, under whose auspices 
murder and revolt have many a time been planned and executed. 
In no country wheffe such secret societies flourish, is eitlier pro- 
perty or life secure, while so effectual is the protecting arm which 
they tlirow ground every member, that justice is baffled and 
crime flourishes. No country in which the Chinese have settled 
in large numbers has altogether escaped thij^ plague. Borneo 
lias already suffered from it. Even Saiawak has not been exempt. 
For when the Rajah’s vigorous tiaini had ciushed every attempt 
to form iSnch a society in his dominions, his Cliint'se sni>jects 
joined the T;en-Ti-Hud of Singapore, and the result was an in- 
surrection in 1857^whi(*li almost cost him his kiniflorn. Feminine 
charms alone can overcotne this evil. But, as the D3\nk girls of 
the north are, if we may believe such enthusiastic travel l»‘rs as 
Spencer St. Julin, of surpaS'^ing loveliness, British North Borneo, 
we may hope, will faro better than Saiawak. 

We shall bring this article to a close by a quotation from a 
Report of Air. Pryar, Resident at Sandalvan, dated June 5th, 1880, 
whicli to those in any measure acquainted uilli the past history 
of the Noith-Kast of Borneo, will he .a sufficient proof of boili 
the moral and material progress aliea<ly effected by the Company. 

Klopnra, ylacod on a commanding and cavefulTy selected site, 
fit the very entrance ('f the lifirhour, inonllilv’’ gains in |)'>pid<itioti 
and importance. Over a* dozen Chinese tradeis do an inciensing 
trade wiih all the rivers of the C(‘a.si. ; tiie Kinn Ritnngan opened 
by me to traffic in 1878, sends ft way h),()()0 buinlles of rattans 
a month besidi^s other ptodticc, I have comiuunicnted with the 
chiefs of the interior, who are anxious to lecieve the ne\v goverii- 
ineiit, to scinl their goods down for sale in an op^-n free uiaiket. 
The Inditins of the fon shore, freed froiu their Sulu oppressois, 
and consolidated as far as their habits allow them, into a power- 
ful bo(iy, offer to place 100 creeses at my disposal for any emer- 
^CMicy. The Booloodoopies, aide to cultivate tlieir crops iu peace, 
have wide, and every season increasing, })addy fields. Slave boats 
are a thing of the past ; two steamers call legidarlj" monthly, 
Tlie price of rice is reduced to less than half wdiat it >vas. Crime 
is simply •uuknowii ; the Chinese do not even roquiie to fence 
their kitchen gardens. The novf' haul woi king Sulus are begin- 
ning to clear away the forest for farms, wiili the knowleilge that 
they cun sit down in their houses without fear of being kidnapped 
in the middle of tlie night and sold as slaves. As lo the jpiiates, 
the people of these parts, disgusted witli the state of amirchy, 
and fludiug a strong; helping hand behind them, put such pressure 
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upon them, that they have moved off, bag and baggage, to Palawan, 
The ‘‘ Kestrel’s ” visit is much to be praised, and this Sulu Datu. 
formerly a synonym for rapacity and injustice, under proper 
guidance, is developing into a very efficient Police Magistrate.” 
All this being a report of an interested officer, '^must perliaps be 
taken cum grano; but, even so, there is still abundant ground 
for hope, and, with Lord Granville, we may say, “ th^ere is every 
reason to believe that a sound and liberal system of adininistratiun 
will be e8tablished,,by the Company, which will spread the benefit 
of civilization among the native population, and Oj^n up new 
and important fields to-" British ‘'trade and enterprise, and to 
the commkee of all nations.” 

Geo. Patterson. 



Art. IL— the CITY OF PATNA. 

P ATNA is th^ capital of Reliar, and the second city in 
Lower Leiigal. It is very old, and perhaps we may say of 
it, that it, has had the fate of Tithonus and has lived too long, 
for, if Hindu legends are to \)e trusted, Patna has for many cen- 
turies been only the husk of what it once was. The ancient great- 
ness of Patna, or of Patalipntra as it used to be called, is a favou- 
rite theme with Hindus, and is said to bo the subject of a Hindi 
manuscript which I have not had an opportunity of seeing, I sus- 
pect, however, that a good deal of the greatness of Patna is fanci- 
ful. At all evcnte it is.almost entirely pre-histor>c. The admirers 
of Patalipntra, may, of course, say that the city caTnc into exist- 
ence so early that it arrived at Us prime before the days of 
history, and that it is thus only known to posterity by records of 
its old age and decrepitude. But it is ^not likely that the art 
of building cities had made much progress before the days of 
books. To me U seems very doubtful whether Patna was ever much 
more than it is now — an immensely long and very narrow village, 
stretching along the banks of the Ganges, and hardly more enti- 
tled to bo called a town than is the series of villages from Seram- 
porc to Howrjih. A Calcutta graduate aptly described Patna to 
me as an (imbodiment of KuclicVs delinition of a line, length with- 
out brcaiith ; and the de.scri|)tion given by Megastheiies of Palihotlira 
shows, that it was much the same style of cit)", for he tells us that, 
it was eighty stadia (10 miles) l/ng, aifd only fifteen (under 2 
miles) brojid. 

The Mcsoiiption of its surrounding wall, which was ^f wood, 
and piercnl with loopholes, and which ab\ittcd on a common sew- 
er, does not sound very magnificent.* There must have been 
plenty of jungle about to provide for such a palisade, and it is not 
likely that if the inhabitants could not put a stone or brick wall 
• round their cit^, tlieie were many stately buildings in it. 
Hindus, and indeed Orientals in general, are more tlian landatores 
temporis acti. They arc laudiUorefi tempovis jicii, and are al- 
ways romancing about cities in the Sundai bands, and such like 
castles in*Spain. I rciilly do not see why we .should attach more 
importance to these stories thah to Moore s poetry about the cities 
under Lough Neagh. The tendency to magnify the. past at 
the expense of the present, is hardly more respectable tlian the 
meanness of which we are all occasionally guilty, of praising 
dead men at the expense of those whom we have with«us. It 
is a tendency which is* most conspicuous among Orioiitals, and 
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probably this is because they have not undergone the influence of 
Cliiistianity, Ft)r, as Comte has well remarked, the idea of pro- 
gress was brought into the world by Chiistianity, as a fundamental 
tenet of it was thattlie new law was l)etter than the old. This, 
perhaps, was one of the greatest benefits confen^d by Christianity 
on the world, and it is one which was inherited by its offshoot, — 
Mahoinedanism, ^ 

If, in the above remarks, I have been unjust to the ’memory of 
Pataliputra, I canpnly say that the fault is in a great measure 
due to the Hindus themselves. If they did not take the trouble 
to preserve the records of their greatness, their descendants can 
hardly expect the world to believe that it ever existed. We 
know next to nothing of Pataliputra from Hindu source.s. It is 
to Greeks and Chinese that we are indebted ftp’ nearly all we 
know about iC 1 am aware that Hindus will say that they liad 
historical works, but tbat'tbey were destroyed by the Mahomedans 
when they conquered Jieliar and Bengal. But surely, if such 
works had existed, and if Brahmans had really been lovers 
of literature, some one would have been found among them 
heroic enough to preserve the manuscripts. They seem to havo 
saved their Vedas and their romances, and one would be loath to 
believe that they took less care of their histories. It is too mucll 
the practice of Hindus, and especially of Bengali Bahus, to make 
the Mahomedans serve the purpose of the black cat of the domes- 
tic servant. They are always tlirowing upon them the hlameof any 
institution whicli looks harharous, or of any deficiency in their 
literature wliich causes them to appear inferior to tlie nations of 
Europe, Who introduced the stu'dusion of women? The Maho- 
medans. Who prevented the development of a Hindi and Kailhi 
literature ? The Mahomedans. 

As if the seclusion of women was not a genuine product of the 
Oriental mind and the OrieiUul climate, and as if the Mahomedans 
could have prevented Hindi literature, if there luid been in 
Hindus the foice to make it viable. It is not tb.At there are no 
Hindi books. There are plenty of them apparently, hut none 
seem to be of much value. There is the poem* of Tnlsi Has, 
for example, which we are told is in every one’s hands, from the 
court to the cottage, and appiecijited iilike by every class of the 
Hindu community, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or 
old. No dispassionate render of the translation can, I think, 
find much to admire in tl»is wearisome Imitation of Rama, or do 
otherwise than marvel at Mr. Growse's suggestion that it should 
be made a. text-book in vernacular scliools. 

If the Mahomedans bad really repressed the growth of sound 
Hindi literature, we should expect to find that, when the pressure 
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was removed, historical hooks would he produced by Hindus. 
But this is not the case. Many Hindus w<'re in high employ- 
ment un<ler the Mahomedans. hut no Hindu, so far as 1 am aware, 
has written theiy biographies. It has been left to Mahomedans 
to tell the world oP Man Singh and Todur Mull, Shitab Roy, Ram 
Narain, Nandkuinar, and others. The Seir Matakherin and the 
liistory of IJehar are the work of two Mahoinedan residents of 
Patna, and give more information! about the province than any- 
thing that Hindus have written. 

To rettirn, however, to Patali|)iitra, it appears that according to 
a Sanscrit work, Jarsindho and Wassakero, two ministers of Ajota- 
Satru, the King of Magadha, built the city in the year of Buddha’s 
death. Buddha passed through the place on his way to Wesali, and 
found tliat there .vas already a village tliere, and tljat the inhabi- 
tants bad built a serai, or rest-house^ The two ministers just 
mentioned wore building a /'city ?) ; Buddha predicted 

that it would become a great city, hut. that it would he evcnUially 
destroyed hy fire, water, and internal discord. Considering the 
position of the place, the materials of which hotises in Luba are 
maifc and lli3 conditions of Indian society, this last prediction was 
a tf>Ieral)ly safe one to mako. 

Faina is considered by the learned to be identical with the 
Paliliothra of tlio Greeks, where Clnndragupt;i, Mie ancestor of 
A'^oka reigned, and where he received (lie ambassador of Seleucus. 
'Jdio identilication is no ^loubt C'^senlially correct, for Palibothra is 
surely only a corruption of Pataliputra, which is ihe old name of 
Palna. I doubt, liowever, whether F;ilil*othra was situated exactly 
whore tlio city of Patna now is. Granting that the Krranoboas is the 
Son in spite of tlie rather akward fact that Megastlienes and 
Airiau ‘mention the Son as a distinct river, it docs not appear that 
the Son ever flowed into tlie Ganges where Patna now is. It may 
hav(5 done so at Bankip'»re, five mih^s to ti)e westward, but thiii 
would be a reason for identifying Bankipore, or Phulwari, rather 
than Patna, with Palibothra. I mention Phulwari, because it 
•seems to be a vei^y ancient place, and becriuse its name resembles 
in meaning the designation Kusumpiir, Padmavati and Pushpa- 
pura, winch are applied to Pataliputra in Sanscrit wiilings. I 
iiavft been told, too, that the local tradition is that Pataliputra was 
near PhuTwari, and that modern Patna is not Pataliputra, Who- 
ever wishes to study the subject should read Mr. Beglars report 
in the 1st volume of the Archaeological Survey of India. His 
view is that the Erranoboas is the Gandak, and that Patna does 
not stand on the site of Pataliputra. He thinks that the* .old city 
occupied what is now the bed of the Ganges, and part of the 
diara or island between Patna and Hajipur. 
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In the beginning of the fifth century Pataliputra was visited 
by the Chinese traveller Fa-Ilian. He calls it Pa*lian-fu, and des- 
cribes it as containing kingly palaces. The carvings and sculptures 
which ornamented the windows were such as tluj present age was 
not capal)le of producing. Little more than two centuries after- 
wards, his countryman, Hiouen Thsang, found that the palaces 
had disappeared, and that the place was only a vil’age contain- 
ing two or three hundred houses. 

When we think of these pious Chinese painfully toilingacrossTndia 
and incurring dangers greater, perhaps, tliaii those undergone 
by Pinto ill his march .4cross Africa, in order that they might 
visit the places from wliich their country had derived so much 
spiritual benefit, we feel disposed to ask ourselves, what they 
would say now if they came to Patna and Gya. Would they 
look with pleasure on ili.e Avhito sheets of poppies covering tlie 
fields, and on the elaborate organization of the Patna opium 
factory ? Or would they look upon the opium boxes as an 
uncanny method of spreading the doctrine of Nirvana among 
their countrymen ? 

It does not appear that Patna was of much importance in 
later Hindu times, Tlic sovereigns of Magadha lived, 1 suppose, 
at Behar and RajgMha, and neglected Patna. Proliahly tljey 
regarded it as too near the river, and thus too accessible to l)e a fitting 
capital. Partly they were timid and feared liostile incursions, and 
partly they were pharis?nca! and feared contamination. With all 
tht'ir reverence for their great livers, Hindii monarclis seem gener- 
ally to have divaded living near them. A river was too free 
and uncontrollahio a thing td' he altogether agreealde to them. 
A river was a highway, and they felt the same dislike of living 
near it ' that a m- dern native gentleman feels toward.s living 
near a public road. Boatmen have always been a despised 
class among Hindus, and the useful trade of a ferryman is, 

I believe, regarded with contempt, for the notable rea.son that 
all sorts and conditions of men can use his boat. The Hindu 
Kings by no means approved of the modern doctrine of living * 
openly. Their idea was to find some place on the top of a 
mountain, or surrounded by jungle. When these were not avail- 
able, they surrounded themselves with a sort of Chinese wall, 
as they did, for in.stancc, at Gosaininari in Kuch Behar, or in Bogra. 
Menu*s advice to a king is based on such principles. He tells 
him to reside in a capital, having, by way of a fortress, a desert, 
or a fortress of earth, a fortress of water or of trees, a fortress 
of armed men, or a fortress of mountains. With all possible care, 
let hinr secure a fortress of mountains, for, among those just 
mentioned, a fortress of mountains has many transcendent 
properties. 
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Whatever may have been the ancient greatness of Patna, it is 
<H?rtain that no remains of it are now visible. Notliing can well 
ho meaner, or less interesting, than tlie general appearance of 
tlie town. It is simply a collection of mud lints, separated by 
narrow and often tery dirty lanes. Thcio are hardly any public 
buildings of interest or importance, and such as there are, arc 
hidden away in corners. 

The insignificant appearance of Patna strikes all travellers. 
They come to the capital of Behar, expecting to find some- 
thing , worth seeing, and residents are obliged to refer them 
to Gya. Buchanan, as Mr. Allen remarks,’ was so disgusted with 
the dirt and disorder of Patua, that be was unable lo sec any 
good in it whatever. 

He did not cv(‘n describe the Golah, which tis certainly the 
loftiest building within Municipal limits. lie refers to it under 
the title of granary, but ho gives no pafticidars about its con- 
struction, nor does he allude to its remarkable echo. Apparently 
the only thing which Buchanan could lind to praise in Patna was 
the figures of the native women. He writeS : — ‘ The inside of the 
town.is disagreeable and disgusting, and the view of it from a distance 
is mean. Indeed, at a little distance south from the v;alls, it is not 
discernible ; there is no building that overtops the intervening trees, 
and no bustle to indicate the approach to a city. The view from the 

river is rather better, and is enlivened by a •great number 

of fine formed women that frccjiient the banks to bring water. 
Klsowlicrc^ lio says, in spt'uking of tlie natives* love for residing 
in Patna, that it is hard to explain their predilection, for it would 
bo dil7i<3ult to imagine a more disgustiMg place. There is one 
street, tolerably wide, that runs from the eastern to the western 
gate, but iris by no means straight or regularly built. ^ Every 
other jiassage is narrow, crooked and irregular. The great street, 
when it breaks into sloughs, is occasionally repaired with 
earth tlirowii in by the convicts, the others are left to Nature 
by the police, and the neighbours are too discordant to think 
oi’ uniting to perform any wmrk. Paving, cleaning, and light- 
ing, considered 90 essential in every European town in such 
circumstances, are totally out of the question. In tho heats 
of spring the dust is beyond credibility, and in the rains every 
place is coyered with mud, through which, however, it is con- 
trived to drag the little one ^iiorac chaises of the natives. In 
the rainy reason there is in the town a consiilcrahle pond or 
lake which, as it dries up, becomes exceedingly dirty,* and in 
spring is otlensive.” b 

This is a terrible indictment, and it would be most unjust to 
say, that it is still true in all respects. Tlie streets are now 

28 
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metalled, and something is done in tli© way of cleaning, light- 
ing and watering. Still the town is dirt}', and its condition is back- 
ward, The main street has no footpath, and is so narrow that, if the 
threatened tramway is introduced, one docs not see whore pedes- 
trians wilt find room or safety. The narret/ lanes, and the 
quarter beyond the eastern gate, are full of filth, and stink abomin- 
ably. Possibly these things are less noticed than formerly, as now 
DO ” Euvopcaiis live in the city. They all live to tlie westward, in 
Bank! pore, and seldom enter the city, except on business. Formerly 
this was (litfcrenti Dr. Fullerton, the friend of the author of 
Soil’ al Matakherin, lived' at BakhsM ghat, and even in Buchanan’s' 
time maify Europeans .seem to liave lived in the city. The 
Civil Court used to sit in Gtilzarbagl), near the city proper, and 
a large building there, with a noble staircase leading to the 
I'oof, is known now by the name of Purana Kachari, or the 
Old Court House. One great want of the city in Buchanan’s time 
is as conspicuous as ever. The town, Buchanan tell us, is very in- 
differently supplied with water. Near the river the supply is abun- 
dant, hut in the dry season the bringing it from thence is a severe 
task on the women (evidently the worthy doctor had a tender 
heart for the Patna women) and in the rainy season it is very 
dirty and had. Near the river the wells are deep, and the 
water which they contain is generally saline. Further from 
the river mat/y wells arc good, and some of them not very 
deep, so ill it, on the whole, the people there are best supplied. 

All this is still true, and while Dacca, Biirdwau and even 

Bhagalpore have their water-works, the capital of Behar 

continues to stand parched and dusty by the river’s brink. 

Tile Ganges is at her feot dml offers her it.« li'efismos, but' 

her arm seems palsied, for she does not stretcli it down' receive 
them. ' 

By far the prettiest view in the city is that of the Chauk. 
The mixture of green trees, white temples, and mosques and gaily 
furnished shops and booths produces a very plearing effect, especi- 
ally when viewed from the east end. There is here a hand- 
some mosque which was erected by one Kbajah Auibar. 

It is supposed by .some antiquarians that ancient Patna is 
buried below the modern city. This is supported by some 
excavations which were made in 187G at Shaikh Mat,ha ka Garhi 
in the city. Mr. McCrindle, in liis Ancient India, gives the 
following acc'Mint of them: — “ The excavators, at a depth of some 
12 or Mi feet below the swampy surface, discovered the re- 
mains of A long brick wall running from N.-W. to S.-E. Not 
far from' the wall, and almost parallel to it, was found a line 
of parisades ; the strong timber of which it was composed 
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inclined slightly towards the wall. In one placo there appeared 
to have boon some sort of outlet, for two wooden pillars, rising 
to a height of some 8 or 9 feet above what had evidently been 
the ancient level^of the place, and between which no trace of 
palisades could be discovered, had all the appearance of door 
or gate posts. A numlmr of wells and sinks wore also found, 
their mouth% being, in each case, indicated by heaps of broken 
mud ves.scls." 

Buchanati refers to the fact that when the river washes away 
the bank, many old wells are laid open, byt observes truly enougli, 
that everywhere on digging, \ery little else but broken pots 
is to be found, and nothing to indicate large or magnificent 
buildings. 

Shaikh Matha’ii Garhi, i. e., Shaikh Matha's hdle^ is, 1 suppose, 
the placo referred to by Buchanan as being in the rainy season a 
oonsidorable pond, and in the dry season exceedingly dirty and offen- 
sive, According to local tradition, there was a tank herein ancient 
times, and when the Malioniedans conquered Patna, many Hindus 
and tlieir families drowned themselves in it. Consequently it was 
regarded as accursed, ami was neglected and gradually became filled 
up. Many centuries afterwards Sheikh Matha, who was a sepoy in 
Sheikh Islam Mashudi’s army, settled in the place, and made a live- 
lihood hy brick- mil king, &c. In 1873 the place wjis cleaned out 
under the orders of tlie Magistrate (Mr, Manglc.'j,) and so it is 
often called Mangles' tank. There is now a pretty piece of water, 
siinoundotl hy a gatdeu, and the inhabitants use it as a placo 
of recreation. 1 fear, however, th.at the iraproveinent was effec- 
ted and is maintained at a cost, which the Municipal funds are 
ill able to bear, 

Tlicre"iire no Hindu temples of any importance in •Patna. 
The city has a tutelary goddess called Patan Dehi, or Pataue- 
shari, and there are two small temples in her honour. One 
is in Maharajgunj near Sadikpur, and the other is in the liar 
Matulir lane, and not far from the Chauk. The former is called 
.the Jiara or great Patan Dehi, and so claims to be the original 
temple: the ima^ in it is said to liave risen out of the ground. 
The other temple is called Chota Patna Dehi, but its priests 
claim that it is the real temple. In proof of this they s.av that 
they have in their possession the well into which the gnddes.s’.« pat, or 
cloth, fell when her dead body was being carrieil about by Siva on bis 
trident. The temple receives a small allowance from Government. 
Tbe goddess is apparently a form of Bliagabati, or Kali. The 
above gives one reason of the origin of the name fcf Patna. 
With regard to this, I may observe, that tbe word is written by the 
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natives as Patna with a sliort a, and not Filtna as pronotmced by 
Europeans. The word is written Patnah axL. Buchanan supposes 

it to be merely Fatan or city, Fatna being the city par excellence. 
This etymology is probably correct. Fatan ts a frequent affix 
to the names of towns, e.g., Siringapatam, and there is more 
than one town in India which bears the name of Fatna. Buchanan 
appears to have visited the Bara Patau Debi temple. He refers 
to the tradition that the name Fataliputra means the son of 
Patali, who was the daughter of Rajah Sudarsan. She cherished 
the city ag if it bad beou her soji,*aud so it was called Fataliputra. 
Fatali is also the nanle of a flowering tree (the Bignouia suaveoleus,) 
but so far as I am aware, this tree docs not grow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fatila. 

Fatna is famous as being the birthplace of Govind Singh, 
the great Sikh leader. He was born in 1660, in a house near 
the Chuuk. Runjit Singh built or renewed a temple over the spot, 
and the lane is now called Har Mandir gali. In the temple the 
Guru’s cradle and shoes are preserved, and there is also a holy 
book or gi’iinth, which is called the Bara Saheh. It was presented 
to the temple, it is said, by the Guru himself, and it contains his 
name written on it by himself with an arrow. There was a law- 
suit about the book some yeaisago, and it was decided by the 
High Court that the Mohuut had no authority to remove the book 
(I. L. R., 7, Cal. 767). 

The temple is gieatly reverenced by the Sikhs, “and many 
Panjiib Rajahs come to visit it. It has 'an allowance of about R.'f, 
370 from Government,' and formerly it used also to receive htilf 
a mauud of opium yearly. In 1802, however, two persons 
claimed to he Mohunts and to be entitled to the donatioii of opium, 
and so, .since then, no one ha.s got it. Altogether the income of 
the temple is about Rs. 3, '000, hut it does not appear to ho well 
managed. There is a Sangat, or subsidiary place of worship, 
attached to it. This is in Gaighiit, and is saU to mark the place 
where Tegh Bahadur, the father of Govind, used to sit. JNeat 
the Har Mandir there is another Sangat which, however, is in 
the hands of the Nanakshahl Sikhs and is not subject to the 
Har Mandir. It appears to be very well managed. In its garden 
there is a sacred Karaunda tree (Carissa carandus), which is 
said to be 2oO ycar.s old. The tradition i.s, that it sprang out of 
Guru Govind's tooth-pick, which he stuck in the earth there. 
All Sikhs who visit Patna, come to sco it, and the shrub is care- 
fully tenifed. 

Fatoft does not seem to have been a place of importance when 
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Bakhtiar Kliilji* conquered Bengal, nor did the Mahomedans 
pay much atteutiou to it till more than three centuries 
afterwards. 

According to the Tarikh-i-Daudi, it was Sher Siiah who first 
discerned the advantages of its site. In an extract from this 
•work which is published in Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 4., p. 477, 
we are told that in 948 Hegira, or 1641 A. I),, Slier Shah came 
to Patna, on his return from Bengal, The place was then a 
small town dependent on Behar, which was the, seat of the local 
Government. He was standing on the bank of the Ganges, 
and after much reflection saW to those around him^ that if a 
fort were built there, the waters of the Ganges would never 
flow far from it, and Patna would become one of the great 
towns of the cqjmtry, as the place was situated on the west, on 
the banks of the Ganges which flowed from tile north. He, 
therefore, at once called fur an estimate of the cost of building 
a fort, and was furnished with one, which amounted to five 
lakhs. The fort was completed and was considered to be very 
strong. Ih'har from that time was deserted and fell to ruin, while 
Pattiii heciimc one of the largest cities of the province. The 
wilier of this account lived in the time of Jehaiigir, and was, 
presumably, well informed. If his statement is correct, the 
inscription on the gate of the fort which is referred to hy 
Buchanan, :uk1 which said that the fort was Erected in 1042 
Hegira (.1033) hy Feroz Jang Khun, must liave been wrong, 
or have’referred to the final completion of the work. It was 
natural that Shcr Shah should interest himself in Patna, for, 
though he was an Afghan by ^origin, »lie was u native of the 
province. His real name was Farid Khun. An adventuic with 
a tigci""^rociued for him the name of Sher Khan, aut^ this was 
changed to Sher Shah when ho become Emperor. He was 
killed at the siege of Kalinjtir in tlie North-West, by the ex- 
plosion of a magazine, but his mutilated body was brought to 
Behar and buried in the splendid mausoleum at Sasseram. The 
date of In's death was neatly expressed in the chronogram atish 
mard (he died from fire) which gives according to ahjad 952 Hegira, 
or 1545. 

Sher Shah showed his interest in Patna hy building a largo 
mosque in it. This mosque is in Mahalla Dholepur, and is in 


* I suppose that Bakhtiarpur on and tlie popular language still retains 
the East Indian Railway, and the a trace of the fact, for ‘the Hindu 
station for Behar, is named after villagers often call all^ahomedane 
this Chief. The early Mahomedans, by the name of Toork. ' 
or at least their leadersi were Turks, 
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good preservation. It is of brick and plainly constructed, but 
is very solidly built. It is, I suppose, the largest mosque 
in Patna and is still in use. For a long time the entrance 
to this mosque was covered with rubbish, and thieves are said to 
have made tlieir home in it. The people of tire Maimlla, however, 
with a public spirit which I wish the residents of other 
quarters in Patna would imitate, cleared tire place out and have 
since kept it in good order. There is a graveyard atiaclied to it, 
and in it there is the toinh of Ashraf Ali Khan, who was the Koka, 
or foster-brother, o*f the Emperor Mahomed Shah. 

An old butcher used to live- in the neighbourhood of this 
mosque, and was said to be 123 years old when he died. Tho 
ground for this rather mythical statement is, that he used to say 
he remembered tire interment of Ashraf Ali Khan. 

It does not appear that tl>e Muhammedaus erected any very 
large or magnificent buHdings in Patna. Prince Azim>us-Shan, 
the grandson of Arangzeb and the father of the Emperor 
Feroksher, made it ids residence and named it, after himself, 
Azimahad, by which name it is still known by Mahomodans. 
JEle wished to make it a second Delhi, but be bud not the time or 
the means to do so. lie lived in it till 1707, when he set out ou 
bis fatal expedition, which terminated in his being drowned iu 
the Ravi. 

He re.sided in the Chahal Satnn, which probably took its name 
from a building of the same kind iu Muivsbedubud. It lias long 
since disappeared, and it may be doubted whether it was as fine a 
building as Kluinji Ali’s Sath Gumbaz in Bagliabat, which was sup- 
ported by sixty pillars. . 

The want of stone in the lieighbourhood of Patna made the 
erection of durable Imildings difficult. The impregnaMou, too, 
of the earth with saltpetre, seems to be a potent factor iu the 
disintegration of buildings in the city. 

I am inclined to doubt wheilier there ever was more than one 
stone building in all Patna. This exception is aq insignificant look- 
ing mosque, situated on the bazar road and iu the Sultangaiij thdu£. 
It bears an inscription iu Persian to the effect tnat it was built 
by Prince Parviz (the son of Jahangir and elder brother of 
Shah Jahan) in 1036 A. H. that is, 1627, with materials 
obtained from the fort of Majbauli and from an idoI-templc. 
Miijhuuli is perhaps the place qf tliat name in doraklipur, 
but there are also Mujiioulis in Tiriioot and Gya. The 
fact of 'this paltry building being dignified with the name 
of the Pa^har ka Masjid shows the scarcity of stone, or tho 
poorness of the other public buildings. Buchanan considered 
ibis mosque to be the handsomest one iu Patna, and gives 
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a (Irawirig of it. I think, however, that he cannot have Been 
the Madrasa, or College of Saif Khan. This is certainly the 
haiulsonicst relic of JVlahomcdan times in the city, though it 
is inferior to the tomb of Maledurn Dewan at Maner. The 
Madrasa stands \^ry finely on the high bank of the Ganges, 
a little to the west of the Fort. Unfortunately it has to be 
approacheil from the land side by a dirty lane, and consequently, 
it is not often visited. The mosque is the only part of the 
institution which is now in preservation, thouf^i the remains of 
the apartments which used to he occupied by the Madaris and 
his pupils still exist. The olil gateway is now blocked up, 
and we enter the courtyard through a side gateway* which is 
flanked by two stone pavilions. We emerge from the lane on 
a large giass-plot in front of which is a broad and deep reach of 
the Ganges. On the left hand is the mosque, with its five domes 
and remains of encaustic tiling, and with a wide terrace in fiont 
of it. In the grass-plot there is a circular basin, which used to be 
filled with water from the river and to have a fountain in the 
centre. The opeuuoss and elevation of the* place and the hand- 
some* mosque have a fine effect, especially in the rains when the 
river is full. Mr. Beglar has given a full description of the Madrasa, 
under the title of the mosque at Chaman GhS,t, at p. 29 of the 
bill volume of the Arcliaeulogical Survey. 

The Madaris, or principal, of Saif Kliaifs Madrasa tvas a member 
of tlie embassy wliich was sent by Uaibat Jang to the rebellious 
Mustaplia»Khan. The latter propnunded a question in Maluunedan 
thfolugy to him. Suppose, Muulvi, said he, that a true believer 
were to bo confronted by a Kafar and a l?tf»fzi (a Shia, or heretic), 
whom sliould he first attack. M?)ulvi Tez Ali replied that he 
should 'Iftt attack the Kafar. This, however, did not please 
^liistaplrs wlio observed tijat in his view a heretic was worse 
than a dog Intolerance of this kind is not dead yet, as an 
incident wliicli happened to myself shows. One day, lately, I 
asked a Sunni Maliomcdan if there were any Shiahs in his 
village. No, he replied, there are two things which our village 
docs not produce-^^Siiar owr Shia (swine and sectaries). 

The Chalial Satun, or forty pillared reMdeuce of the viceroys, re- 
ferred to above, stood just behind the mosque of the Madrasa. 
No trace uf it now remains and the site is a noisome jungle. Even 
ill Buclianan’s time it had ftlmost disappeared, though some 
fifty years before, it had been the residence of Prince Ali Gbous 
who was afterwanls the Emperor Shah Alluin. * 

This place and the fort were the two positions /whicli the 
English uinler Carsfcairs could not carry, when they took possession 
of the city in June 1763. 
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It was in Uie Chaiiul Satiin that Haihat Jung, or Zainuddin, the 
Tiepliew of Aliverdi and father of Seraj-ad-DouIa, was murdered 
by the Afghans in 1748. To the west of the palace there 
are the remains of some hnildings whicli used to belong to itajah 
Jhau Lall, from whom the Ward of Jhaugav,j takes its name. 
Kajah Jhau Lall was a minister of Asaph-ad-doula, the Nawab 
of Oudh, and was for some reason or other compelled by the 
British Government to leave Lucknow and reside at I'atua. 1 find 
from a case in the first volume of McNaughten’s Select Beports 
that when Rajah'’ Jhau Lall was sued at Patna by some Lucknow 
bankers, he raised the defence that he could not be sued 
there, as he was residing in Patna under compulsion. The plea, 
liowever, was overruled by the Sadr Diwaui in 1810, Though 
a Hindu by offigin he seems to have turned Mahomedan at 
Lucknow, and liis daughters were afterwards married to Mahomedan 
grandees in Lucknow. ' Tlie houses which bo used to occupy, 
are now in ruins. Major Rcnnel gave a drawing of the forti- 
fications of Patna in lus Bengal Atlas, and there were some 
remains of tliem in Buchanan’s time, but they have now entirely 
disappeared. The sites of the east and west gates are marked 
by blocks of black stone handsomely carved. The finest 
carving, however, in Patna is on the doorway of a mosque adjoin- 
ing Nawab Wilayat Ali’s house and in Haji Tatar’s mosque in 
the Chauk Kulan thd>na. When Mustapha Khan was killed, his 
body was cut in two, and one-half was suspeuded at the east 
gate, and the other at the \yest gate. A similar fate befell Haibat 
Jang’s remains, so that the Temple Bar trophies which Macaulay 
regarded as only worthy, of Dahomey had their parallel in India. 

A friend (Syed Mahomed 'J.sfirhani) took down tl)C head of 
Hiabat Jang from the eastern gate and buried it,; ..together 
with tlie trunk, in some land which was the private property 
of the Nawab. The placa is still shown, and is one of the most 
interesting spots in all Patna. It is situated south of the East 
Indian Railway, and about a quarter of a mil^ south-east from 
the Begumpore or Patna station, 'rhe tomb stands in the middle 
of a walled garden and is by far the handsomest' tomb in Patna. 
It consists of an open shrine of black hornblende cut into 
lattice work, and enclosing a grave, which is partly made of 
black stone and partly of white marble. It is knqwn by the 
name of the Nawab Shahid ka, Maqbara, or the tomb of tlie 
martyr-Nawab, and is reverenced by the Shiubs. There are 
an Imsftnbara aird a mosque witiiiu the same garden, and, during 
the Mohan-rum, processions with Taziahs come there. I do not 
know 'v^ho built this tomb, but one would hope that the Nawab’a 
son, Seraj-ad-Dowla was pious enough to erect it. 
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The care taken of this tomb, and its quiet and picturesque 
surroundinp^s, make a great contrast with another Mahomedan 
tomb in Begumpore. I refer to the elaborate tomb of one 
Seadat Khan whic[i lies some distance to the north-west of the 
Begumpore station. The latticed stone work of the tomb is 
Well executed, but it is much broken, and I regret to say 
that the Mur^cipality has built a latrine in the proximity of the 
tomb, and in full view of it, so that the place is, as it were, 
desecrated. Latrines are very useful and aiie nowhere more 
wanted than in Patna. 1 am aware, too, that it is very difficult 
to get sites for them, but at least a wall might have been built 
east of the latrine, so as to separate it from the burying ground. 

There is a remarkable earthen mound in Be^uinpore which 
has excited a good deal of interest among antiquaries^ Some have 
thouglit that it was one of the watch tio\yers of Pataliputra, I 
doubt, however, whether it is older than the Mahomedan fortifications 
of the city. It is situated on the north side of the railway, and 
just outside the Patna station. Lately it has been shewing 
indications of falling to pieces, and it is not improbable that it 
will have to be removed in order to prevent its overwhelming the 
lino of rail. There is the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, Pir 
Mansur, on the top, and this is reached by a flight of steps on 
the north side. The Faquir who is in charge, says tlvat his family 
has been there for twelve or fourteen generations. The hill has been 
cut down on the north sidg, and was evidently a good deal higher 
and longer on this side than it now is. It is locally called Mathui, 
a word which may mean a churning stick, hut which here, more 
probably, means a mound that has«i math* or sacred place, on the 
top of it. There are said to have been four such mounds round 
Patna, and, no doubt, they were bastions of the Fort. IDne is 
still standing on the bank of the river^ a little to the east of the 
Fort. It lies nearly due north of the Begumpore Mathui, and 
probably marks the north-east end of the fortifications. It, too, 
is surmounted by the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, Shah Maruf. 
Another mound ij» said to be still standing at the south-west of 
the city near Sadikpore. There was a fourth at the north-west 
corner, near the Opium Factory, but it was demolished during 
the mutiny as a precautionary measure. 

The Mahhmedan tradition is, that the city formerly belonged 
to Patau Deo, but that four •brothers, each of whom was a 
Mahommedau saint, came and took possession of the mounds^ 
and that then Patau Deo fled to Chinese Patan, that is, I presume, 
to the city of Patan in Nepal. We need not wonder 'that he 
did so, if Shah Maruf came in the fashion that the Faquir 
who now looks after the tomb describes, for he gravely says 

29 
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that Shah Maruf was slaia iu battle somewhere io India while 
fighiiug for the faith, and that tlien the saint transjiorted him- 
self on horseback to Patna carrying his liead in his bosom. 

Inside the town and in the Bhikna Pahari ward, there 
is a consideiable mound which is known the name of the 
Bhiknapahar. Mr. Beglar calls it Bhikapaliar, and imagines 
that it means the hill of the mendicants, and is cpnnected with 
Buddhism. The word, however, is Bliikna, and such local 
tradition as tliere is, refers its erection to one Bhikna Kooar, who is 
said to be a deota, and to be still worshipped in the iieiglihourhood. 
The mound is not very higli, but 'It is of considerable extent, and 
is crowned by a noble tamarind tree, perhaps the finest in Patna. 
There is an old native mansion on the top of the mound 
wliich is interesting, because it belonged to Maneer-ood-daula, and 
is now occupied by bis descendants. Maneer-ood-daula was the 
minister of tShali All urn, and, according to Mr. Keene, lie, under 
the modest title of steward of the household, was Shah Allum's most 
trusted counsellor, i have been told, also, that he was Subahdar 
of Allahabad. 

After the battle of Buxar he assisted in the negotiations* with 
the English which led to the grant of the Dewani in August 
1765. lie died at Benares in 177i, hut is buried iu Patna, iu 
what is now the premises of Latif Ali Kfian, O.I.E. His 
descendants dre in great poverty, but they claim to be the 
Muhomedans of highest lank ill Paimi, and to hc entitled to a 
seat iu Darbar immediately after thdt of the descfthulaiits of 
Shitab Roy. They still possess Shah’ Allum’s sanads granting 
their ancestors extensive JTaghiK's. Wlieii Maneer-ood-daula 
' died, his son had an interview with Warren Hastings, and the 
latter, drew up a minute retelling to Maneer-ood-daula sroog connex- 
ion with the Company, and recommending that a provision should be 
made for the sou. Some provision was made for him, but afterwards 
the giant was resumed, and now the family have only a 
Government pension which, by the process cr sub-division, has 
dwindled down from Rs. 700 to Rs. 58 a month. This, too, will, I 
believe, end with the life of the widow of the last pensioner, 
who died- about a couple of years ago. 

To Englishmen the most interesting monument in Patna is 
the obelisk which marks the spot where the English were massacred 
by Suniroo under the orders uf MirKassiiu. This monument 
stands in a corner of the Patna burial ground, and about 
half A mile west of the chauk. It is said to be built over the 
well iiic.o which the bodies were thrown at the time of the 
mas^a'cfe : the place was a dwelling-house which had belonged to 
Haji Ahmed, the elder brother of Aliverdi Khan. According to 
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Stewart, Haji Ahmed had returned to Patna in diaguat on 
account of liis brother’s not making him Faujdar of PIu 2 [li. 
lie had amassed great wealth, and this, apparently, led to his des- 
truction, for, in 1748 he was tortured and put to death by 
8hamsher Khan ttie Afghan. When the English prisoners were 
brought in from Monghyr, some were confined in Haji 
Ahmed’s houfK) and some in the Chahal Satun, and it was in the 
former pince that they were murdered. 

Some interesting particulars of the massacre are given in Mr. 
Tal boy’s Wlieelcr*s Early Ihicords of Britiah Imli't. The journal, 
of which a part is there published, begins with the 2.?rd June 
17G3. This was the anniversary of the battle of Plassey, and 
there was a public dinner at the factory. On 25th June, at 2 
A. M., the army moj^^ed from Hankipore to attack the ejity of Patna, 
it being estimated that it would arrive.tliere before four. The 
city was captured, but the fort couhl not bo taken, and soon 
afterwards tlio city was lost too, for the soldiers dispersed to 
plunder the bazaar, and so were easily driveu out. The army re- 
tiiriiod to the factory at about 3 P. M. They found, however, 
tliat id was not safe to stay there, and so fled to Cbapra, where they 
were .attacked at Manjhi by the Faujdar of Sarun and compelled 
to surrender. This ill advised and ill prosecuted attack on Patna 
led to the murder of Messrs. Amyatt and Coopev, and to the 
massacre in Haji Ahmed’s house. Apparently, Mr. Ellis, the 
chief of thejactoiy, was tlje person principally to blame in tlie 
matter. Mr. Wheeler does not give the name of the journalist, 
nor does he give the whole nariative. J remember to have seen 
a copy of the journal in the Warmii Hastings’ correspondence in 
the Pritisli^ Sluseum, and ray impression is that it gave an. 
account of Captain Oarstair’s being wounded in the leg ftith a 
bullet, and of his dying during the to Cbapra. If so, the 

inscription on the obelisk is wrong in naming him as one who was 
massacred at Patna. 

It seems clear that the journalist was a doctor, for he 
speaks of his beiri^^ em|>loyed in attending to the wounded, along 
with Drs. Fullerton and Anderson. It is possible, then, that lie 
was the Dr. Campbell who is named in the inscription on the 
obelisk. The last entry in the journal is Thursday, the 6th Oc- 
tober, ami *runs thus: — ‘MIeurd this morning that Mr, Ellis 
and forty-seven gentlemen w^re cut off last night, so that 
doubtless our fate must he sealed in twenty-hours, for. which 
God prepare us all.” From this entry it would seem that the 
journalist was one of those who were confined in the Clialial 
Satun. Mr. Wheeler also gives extracts from Dr. Fullerton’s journal. 
He was the only person saved, and this was due to the medical 
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services which he had rendered to Mir Kassim. The Seir Matakherin 
gives an account of Dr. Fullerton’s being brought before Mir Kassim 
in Hindustani dress on the day after the massacre, and of the Nawab’s 
trying to induce him to mediate between him and the Calcutta 
Council. Fullerton, however, told him that the murder of Mr. 
Amyatt had made this impossible. Dr. Fullerton’s own account 
of the interview, dated 7th October, is somewhat idifferent, for 
be represents himself as telling the Nawab that an accommodation 
was possible. Perhaps, however, Dr. Fullerton had not then heard 
of the death of Amyatt Probably it was only communicated to 
him during the interview. The following extracts give interesting 
details : 

“September 13th— Mr. Ellis and the rest of the gentlemen were 
sent from Moijgllyr ; Messrs. Ellis and Gulston were in palankeens ; 
Lushingtou, Smith, Lieutenant Bowen, Ensign McLeod and 
one other gentleman, whom I don’t remember, were on horseback ; 
the rest were in irons, some in doolys, and some in hackaries, 
and after their arrival at Patna, were confined in llaji Ahmed’s 
house. 

September 19th— I was sent from Monghyr to Patna and con- 
fined alone in the Killa ffort.) 

“October 5th— Mr. Ellis, with the rest of tlie gentlemen, were 
inhumanly butchered by Suniroo, who came that evening to the 
place with two companies of sepoys (he had the day before 
sent for all the knives and folks from the gentlemen); he 
surrounded the house with his people, and went into a little 
outer square and sent for Messrs. Ellis, Hey and Lushington; 
and with them came ^six oti er gentlemen who were all terribly 
mangled and cut to pieces and their bodies thrown iyto a well 
in the^ square and it filled up ; then the sepoys were sent out into 
the large square and fired on the gentlemen there, and, rushing, 
upon them, cut them into pieces in the most inhuman manner, 
and they were thrown into another well, which was likewise 
filled up.” ♦ 

The first translator of the Seir al Matal;;lierin gives some 
additional information about the massacre in a note. He 


* There are ihe remaius of a 
well in the cemetery near the east 
wall. It is now nearly filled up, and 
the top i;9 level with the surface of 
the ground, hut the oM cliaukidar 
who baa been in charge of thisce* 
metery fbr about forty years, says 
that the well was formarly very 
large and deepi and had a high cha- 


butra, or terrace. Until recently there 
was an old monument near it ; pipaL 
Voots had intertwined themselves 
with the bricks, and there was no 
inscription on the tomh, and so it was 
pulled down. It is not impossihle 
that this was one of the two wells 
into which the bodies were thrown. 
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tells us tliat, though Lushington was seveixly wounded, he 
rushed on a sepoy, wrested his sword from him and cut him 
down, and that on the moiuiug after the massacre, when the 
assassins came to bury the bodies, they found 'one gentleman, 
Mr. Gulston, aliv^ and in spirits. They thought of preserving 
liim, but lie upbrai«led them so fiercely, that they killed him, too. 
There was ,a Lushington who managed to survive the night in 
the Black Hole. Let us hope that it was not he who perished, 
however aallautly, in Patna, a few years after sych an escape. 

The translator of the Seir al Matakherin to whom 1 have 
above referred, appears to Iftve been a strange cha^acter. He 
was a Frenchman by birth, but turned Mahomedan and called 
himself Haji Mustapha. In Setou-Karr’s Selections from the 
Government Gazettes, Vol. ii., p. 589, there is'a copy of the ad- 
vertisement of the sale of Haji Mustapha’s effects. It appears 
from this notice that he must have died in Calcutta about 
the end of 179k Karl Stanhope has pointed out that it was 
probably from a note of Haji Mustapha’s, ^ that Macaulay got hold 
of the story that Mrs. Hastings was born at Archangel. 

The total number killed in the Patna massacre was, accord- 
iriff to the author of the Seiral Matakherin* 198, so that the 
loss was greater than that in the Black Hole, where the number 
of tho.so who died was 123. 

A tablet, with an inscription, was placed on the obelisk in 1880 
by the Bengal Government, but 1 regret to say that it is di.s- 
fi^ured 'by blundor.s. ' The date of the mas-sacre is wrongly 
wrvon as the «th November, instead of the 5th October. It 
would have been strange if tl»e 5th •November liad been the 
rieht date, for, on the 6th November, the English took Patna by 
storm. Many of the names seem to be wrong. 1 do «ot think 
Carstairs was killed in Patna, and Captain luinei ceitainly was not, 
for Dr. Fullerton’s journal shows ihSt he died of dysentery, and 
probably at Monghyr. “ Ardean Deckers” looks an impos.sible 
name, and the name of Gulston is omitted. The inscription 
has been copied into Murray’s hand-book, but in a very bliinder- 
iiicr fashion, diptaiu Kitich, who commanded the artillery at 
I’atna, has been made Captain Kirch, ami Lieutenants-Firewoikers 
has been made into a proper name, whereas it is really the desig- 
nation of* a grade in the old Bengal Artillery. 


* Gholam Hosaen Khan, the author who ia his descendant by tile mother’s 
„f tl.e .-Seir al Mutakhariii, was a re- siile. The Nawab po.^sejaes a copy of 
Bideut of Patna. He had huge the Seir, in hia aucestoi's .own hand- 
estates, Botiie of which, I believe, are writing, 
still held by Nawab Wilyat Ali, C.LB,, 
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Snmroo is called a Freuch renegade in the inscription, but this is 
not correct, for l»e was either a German or a Tyrolese. According 
to Mr. Keene, he was born in the Electorate of Treves. His real 
name was Waltrer Reinhardt, and under this name lie was buried 
in Agra, where he died in 1778. The only groiliul on which he 
could be called a Frencli renegade, is that he is said to have once 
been in the French army in India, and to liavc desertefi. It does 
not appear that he ever abandoned the Christian religion, and 
his widow, the famqus Begum Suinroo, became a Christian. 

It was after the massacre that the place was turned into a 
cemetery, and lienee it is that *lve find no monuments in it 
older than *1766-. There are no remarkable monuments, or in- 
scriptions. Apparently the earliest inscription extant is in memory 
of a Mr. Patrick 'Watson who died in 1760. Thgn come monu- 
ments to Captain Kinloch who died in 1768, and to William 
Majendie who died in 176ii, second in the Council at Patna, though 
he was only 26. His name appears as Secretary in the Treaty 
of February 1765, which was made with Najam ud Dowla, the son 
of Mir Jaffir. 

Samuel Charters, who is mentioned in Mr. Westland’s Jessore, 
as one of the early collectors of that district, is buried in the Patna 
cemetery. He was senior Judge of Appeal, and died in 1796. 
There is a monument to a Mr. Thomas Coclirane who died in 
1702, and which is docscribcd as having been erected by Iiis ever 
grateful servant, Kitty. Another, of 1809, is erected tO the 
memory of Bibi Mooty by her daughter Fanny. 

Tlie Patna charitable dispensary adjoins the cemetery, and 
probably occupies part 6{ the yite of Haji Ahmed’s house. In 
its compound there is tlie tomb of a Mahomedan lady named 
Rabimanissa, daughter of Mahomed Yusuf Mashadi. She died 
in 1 1 60 Hejira, or 17^7, so that lier tomb is probably a good 
deal older than any .in the Cnristiaii cemetery. 

The Opium Factory in Gulzarhagh appears to liave belonged 
to the Dutch, and a portion of the building, which is composed 
of very solid masonry, is pointed out as having been erected 
by them. A pint of the revetment, or river wall, in the city i.s 
still known to the inhaliitants by the name of the Poshta Ollandaz. 

It is popularly considered, however, tliat the oldest European 
building in Patna is the Roman Catholic church, or Cathedral, 
known by the name of the Padre wHaweli. This lies between 
the Patna cemetery and the church, hut on the north side of 
the street. It is said that the site was given to some French 
MissionnriesA in the time of Arangzfjb. The clmrcli stands 
a little otF from the street, and lias a lofty and imposing facade. 
Over the altar, there is a large picture of the Visitation, that 
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is, of the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth. The surrounding 
graveyard has inscriptions in Erench, Latin, Italian, Poitu- 
guese and English. Many of these have been obliterated, and 
tliere are some said to be hidden under the matting wliicli 
covers the tioor di the church. On the front wiill, at the right of 
entrance, there is an inscription in Englisli and Italian, in memory 
of one Josejph Godfrey Finch, or de Finis, who was a native of 
St, Fronto, in Pieilmoiit, and died in 1815. The inscription re- 
cords that he was rewarded by the Honorable jUompany for per- 
sonal bravery at the battle of Sbolinoar with ? gold medal and 
a pension for life. 1 doubt wlfbtber many persons kno\Y where the 
battle of Sholingar was fought, and who weie the combatants. 1 find, 
however, from my fatlu3r's history, that Sholingar is not far fiom 
Vellore, and thsi^ tlie battle took place in Se[fLembcr 1781 be- 
tween Coote and Ilydtir Ali, an<l resulted in the defeat of the lat- 
ter, Behind the church theie is a largo lujll, with the name Maria 
on it, and a Latin inscription to the eilect Lliat it was presented in 
1782 hy Baha<luor Sail, sou of Prithi Narain, the King of Nepal, 
Tliis was the JJahadoor Sah, who was killed in Nepal in 1797. 
A s’tory is told of him, that he wanted the priests to toJich him 
pliysical science, and that they refus(*d unkas he agreed to learn 
Cliiistianity as well. Ho lijected this proposal on the ground 
tliab it would bo inconvenient lor a prince to turn Clirislian, but 
offereil to sn[)ply thro(3 men who wuiuld become Chrisiinns instead 
of him. The priests dodlnod, and this so surprised Baliadoor 
Sah, tlnft ho could only account for it hy su])posing that the 
priests did not really know science, and so wanteii to evade the teach- 
ing of it. Tlie Catholic priests aypear have settled lirst in Ne- 
pal, and to have come to Bettia and Patna after having been 
driven out from there. • 

Accordiing to some notes which were drawn up by Bishop 
Hartmann, and which tlie Revereiuf Father Lewis has kindly 
permitted me to see, the Patna Mission began in 1713. Patna, 
however, had been visited by prio'^ts before that, for one Joseph 
of Ascoli died tliere in 1704. The old records of the Mis>ion 
were all destroyed on 25ili June I7(i3, when the English made 
their attack on Patna. On this occasion tliree priests were as- 
saulted ill the chinch and stripped naked and nariowly escaped 
death. One of them was the Superior, John of Brescia. It 
does not appear which of the doutending forces was guilty of this 
outrage. The records state that the cliurch was ie-oj)encd on 
31sc July l7Ci3, hut it seems doubtful whether service could have 
been carried on while the Mohometaiis were in* possession. 
The first entry in the book is of a burial, which took place* oa 14th 
November 1763, that is^ bome days after the Englisli hud 
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recaptured the city. From that time the registers appear to have 
been regularly kept. The foundation of the church was laid 
in 1772, by Father Joseph of Roveto, and the building was 
finished in 1779. One Tiretto of Venice was the architect. 

Father Joseph of Roveto, came from Nepal, and was one of 
the three priests who were maltreated in 1703. Ho died in 
1786, and was buried under the steps of the altar. iThe church 
is still used, but is no longer a cathedral, and it is much out of 
repair. There is a convent and a large girls* school at liankipore, 
and there is a school for boys at Kiuji, on the road to Dinapore. 
This lust was established by Bishop Zubcr. 

In the Civil Courts’ compound at Bankipore there is a lofty 
monument to Major Knox. This gallant officer seems to have 
somewliat dropt *out of remembrance, but his memory deserves to 
be cherished He was wjth Colonel Forde at the defeat of the 
Dutch in 1759, and he relieved Patna when it was Ijosiegi d by 
6hah Allum and M. Law in 1760. This was a brilliunt exploit. 
Knox was deputed l)y Calliaud tO relieve Patna^ and WHS fur- 
nished with a detachment of 200 Europeans, lie performed the 
march from Burdwan ( not from Muishedabad, as stated by Mill,) 
ill thirteen days, himself marching on foot, as an example and 
encouragement to the men. The distance from Burdwan to 
Bankipore hy the route which Major Knox seems to have taken, 
is, according to the military route-bouk, 29i miles, or 27 marches. 
He must then have marched at the rate of 23 miles a day. lie 
also had to cross over to the north side of the Ganges in order 
to avoid the enemy. The time of year, too (May), ad<Ied to 
the arduous nature of the und3i taking. The author of the Seir 
Matakherin, says Knox performed nineteen days* journey in thir- 
teen, anfJ gives a graphic account of his seeing the troops cross- 
ing over to Patna in the early morning, and of their reception by 
Amyatt. Ram Narain was especially delighted, and told Qholam 
Hosseiu that he had given hinv a second life by bringing him the 
good news. 

On the very night of his arrival, Captain Knox reconnoitred 
the enemy’s camp in person, and next day he attacked them, at 
noon, when the guards were off duty, or negligent, and drove 
them from their works, to which they never returned, 

Aliverdi made a wonderful inarch in 1748, when he came 
from Murshedabad to avenge th6 death of his brother and 
nephew, ^nd it would be interesting to compare the two achieve- 
ments, but, unfortunately, the time taken by Aliverdi does not 
seem to be known. His march, too, was from Murshedabad, 
which is only 259 miles from Bankipore. 

Captain Knox’s next achievement was to cross the Gauges and 
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attack the Governor of Furneah (Ebadim B ossein Khan). 
Knox was accompanied on this expedition by Sliitab Eoy. The 
attempt to surprise the enemy failed, owing to the troops los- 
ing their way in tiie dark, and they were in great danger of being 
overwhelmed themselves. Knox, however, stood his ground, and 
after a conflict of six hours, succeeded in routing the enemy. 
It was in fhis engagement that Shitab Roy distinguished him- 
self so much. In the evening after the eng^agemeut, Captain 
Knox crossed over to Patna, and brought Slutab Roy witli him. 
Both were covered with dust twid sweat,' and when they came 
into the factory, Captain Knox introduced Shitab Roy, saying, this 
is a real I^awab; 1 never saw such a Nawab in my life. Macaulay 
refers to this incident in his essay on Warreu Hastings, but 
apparently he wlongly connects it with the original relief of 
Patna. The battle where Shitab Roy jo distinguished himself 
at Ilajipore, was on the other side of the Ganges, and the inha- 
bitants of Patna could not have seen it from their walls. Indeed, 
so far from their seeing the combat, all x'hey saw was the palki- 
bearers and others hurrying across the stream in boats. The 
news they brought was that Knox had been completely defeated. 
The family of Shitab Roy still exists, and receives a pension from 
Government. The present representative is Maharajah Sripat 
Singh. He is the premier noble of Bchar, and feits in durbar 
above the Maharajahs of Dumraon and Darbhanga, though he has 
hardly a lagha of land in • his possession. 

I do not know what Captain Knox’s subsequent services were, 
but it seems probable that he took part in* the storming of Patna 
in November 1763. The inscription on his tomb is as follows : — 

“Here hrys deposited the earthly remains of the tnilj^ gallant 
Major Ranfurlie Knox, who having lived many years in the mili- 
tary serv'ce of the Honorable United Sast Indian Company, uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved, died on the 28th day of January 
1704, aged 34 years, as universally lamented. Reader, whatever 
the principles of thy religion may be, form thy life after his 
example, so shall the pious tear never be wanting to be shed to 
thine, as to his memory.” 

Major Knox thus only survived the battle of Buxar about 
three mouf.hs. Close to his tomb there are two others, but 
they bear no inscription. The house now occupied by the Civil 
Court was formerly a dwelling-house, and it and the premises are 
known by the name of the Saltpetre Factory. It is not impos- 
sible, therefore, that Major Knox died in the house in ,the com- 
pound of which he was buried. In the abandoned part .of the 
Bankipore cemetery which lies north of the public road and ad- 
joining the Civil Coqrt compound, there is the monument of an 
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artillery officer, a Lieuteuant Collings, who died on 30th October 
1765. 

In the neighbouring cemetery, which is still in use, the mos, 
interesting grave is that of Or. Lyeil, of the Opium Department 
who was shot by a rebel in 1857, in Patna, a little way to the 
west of the Chauk. 

One of the Gurney family is buried in this ceibetery. • She 
died in 1833, and was a daughter of Mr. John Gurney, and wife 
of Mr. Start, a Missionary. The inscription on the grave of one 
Samuel Denton speaks Well for tlifi salubrity of Faina. It tells 
us that he* died at the age of 85, after residing in Patna for 56 
years. This inscription reminds us of Bishop Heber’s mention of 
Mr. Douglas, who was senior Judge of Bankipore, and who had 
lived in or near Patna for thirty years, during '.vbicb ho bad only 
been over as fur as Dinapore. Presumably, this is the Henry 
Douglas who was buried in the cemetery, and who is recorded to 
have died in 1839 at the age of 78. Bishop Hebcr visited Patna 
in 1824-, and so Mr: Douglas bad probably lived five and forty 
years there when be died. Mr. Douglas is still remem* 
bered by the native gentlemen of Patna. They say that they felt 
bis death as if he were one of themselves, for he was always so 
polite and friei dly to them, and used to send a chobdar with his 
compliments tfo make enquiries whenever any one of their fami' 
lies was ill 

Bishop Heber notices in his journal the practice of burying 
persons in compounds, instead of in tlie cemetery. The oldest of 
such graves appeals to be one in the Commissioner's compound, 
where there is the tomb of one'iAnne Roberts, who died in 1708, at 
the age of 22. 

Buutcipore is the civil station of Patna, and five miles to the 
west of it. The “Comp> tition Wallah” has recorded his unfortunate 
mistake in getting out of the train at the Patna station, and 
so having to walk though several miles of baz£|rr. 

Bankipore (the city on the bend of the river) is pretty, on ac- 
count of its maidan and its fine houses and gardens, though it is 
inferior in picturesqueness to Oya. The most conspicuous object 
in it is the Golab, wb'ch was erected in 1786 as a security against 
famine. It never has been anything more than a curiosity. 

It has a remarkable echo, and the summit commands a fine view 
of the surrounding country. On t‘he day when the sepoys mutinied 
at Dinapore, some anxious watchers climbed the Golab, and 
tried to’ observe with a telescope if the sepoys were marching 
eastwairds. 

It is an interesting recollection that Bishop Heber held a long 
conversation under the walls of the Golah with Padre Giulio Cesare 
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tlio Catholic priest. Among other subjects, they illscussed Italian 
poetry, and the comparative merits of Metastasio and Alfierl. This 
Padre Giulio was, I suppose, the Father Scotti who was Begum 
Sumroo’s Chaplain, aud who eventually became a Bishop. 

Though Bankiporo has a very modern look, it is a place of some 
antiquity. In Mabomedan times it was occasionally used as a 
camping graiind, and Aliverdi Khan assembled his forces in it 
before he marched against Sarfara? Khan. 

It appears, too, that Bankiporo was a canton];nent before Dina- 
pore (properly Danap6r, or the city of, the sage) was made a 
military station. The 3rd Bfigade was stationed berq under Sir 
Robert Barker, and it was an occurrence at Bankipore which 
brought to light the famous White Mutiny of the last century. 
A part of the caqtonmeut was burnt down, and ‘a Court-Martial 
W’as hold on an officer who was said to have causeS the fire. It 
then turned out that he had done so in a quarrel with another 
officer, who had tried to take away his commission by force. This 
led to further inquiry, and to the discovery of the combination. 

The Mutiny was about the reduction of the Batla. In April 
] 71)6, Clivo got a remonstrance alioiit the reduction, which was 
signed by 9 ^\‘iptaiiis, 12 Lieutenants, and 20 Ensigns of the 3rd 
Brigade, stationed at Bankipore. On the 20th May following, 
Clive arrived at Bankipore from Monghyr, aud thpu the officers 
submitted and withdrew their resignations. 

In Buebauau’s time a provincial battalion Avas stationed at 
Baukipore. 

n. Bevebidgie. 



Art. Ill — the KHALIF AL-MAMUN . AND THE 
MUTAZALAS. 

S PEAKING of the general progress in culture ^and of the 
“development and growth of new ideas*' amongst tlio 
Musalmaus of India, a well-known Muhammadan author says ; — 
“The young generation is tending unconsciously toward the 
Mutazalite doctrines/*^ He al'oO declares himself to be a 
Mutazala, and refers to the Khalif Al-Mam6n as one who strove 
hard to enforce the principles of this sect in the dominions over 
which he ruled. '' 

That period* is one of the most interesting" in the history of 
Islam, and, now that we iirc distinctly told by one who has every 
opportunity of knowing, that there is a revival amongst intelligent 
Muslims of a school of thought, to which mucli of the glory 
attributed to Baghdad under Manifm owes its rise, it may be well 
to ascertain who and what the Mutazalas were. The reign of 
Maintiu was a golden age of Muhammadan literature and science, 
and, above all, the period when a determined effort was made 
to introduce freedom of thought into tho Church of Islam, and 
to lay the foundations of a more rational system of exegesis. 

That attempt failed utterly : whether the modern Mutazalas will 
succeed better remains to be seen. So far as this moveiiient is a 
casting off of traditionalism, and an approach to a truer conception 
of the relation of man to God,^t must commend itself to all who 
desire the well-being of the Indian Muslims. Even those who 
believe, that Islam cannot change, as its finality is its glory, and 
that reform in any real sense of the term is impossible, must 
view with interest a present movement which recalls striking 
events of the past, and which, however short it falls of the ideal 
its leaders set before it, is infiintely superior to the ignorant, 
bigoted dogmatism of the orthodox Musalmdn. We confess at 
once that we do not believe that Islam can^be fundamentally 
reformed, and still be Isldm. A system of religion may be 
organised which may retain the name, but that it will be the faith, 
as lield by the AshSb, the Tabi*in and the Taba-i-Tabi*in — the 
companions and their followers to the second generation — by 
Imams of repute, and the Khalafa-i-Bashidfn, we do not admit. 
Still, the Mutazala movement is a step in the right direction, 
and one quite v;orthy of calling forth an intelligent interest in it. 

* i^ersoual Law of the Muhaintuud* Aii. 
ana. (Introduction) By Syed Amir 
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In order that we may understand the forces at work in Al- 
Main tin’s reign, it is necessary to notice briefly the course of 
events under the earlier Khalifs, The period coni])rised in the 
first forty years of the history of Islam was one of conflict. Gradu- 
ally the House of Omayya, a branch of the great Koreish clan, 
had I)een rising into power. This family had long opposed the 
Propjiet, and had been amongst tlie last to submit to his claims. 
At length, Mu’tiwiyah, tlie Governor of Syria, assumed the title 
of KhuUf, and changed the nature of the succession to that office 
from an elective to an hereditary form, Jalalud-diu As-Syuti 
says: — '*IIe was the first wh6 made a compact for the Khalifate 
to descend to his son.” Of the dynasty thus established, Damascus 
hocame the capital city. Yazid, the first Khallf wlio succeeded 
by hereditary rigljt, was a wicked, licentious lujtn, which, added 
to the irregular mode, of his succ(‘Ssion, caused much discontent. 
Husain, the son of the late Khalif ’Ali was appealed to, and iu 
an evil hour he consented to head the party of opposition. We 
noed not now enter into the story of that tragic contest. The 
opposition was crushed for a time, but a victory so complete was 
an eVil for the Omayyas, as a re-action was sure to set in sooner 
or later. When men realized tl»e indignity which the grandson 
of the Prophet had suffered, they felt very sad. In the hyper- 
bolical language of the historian of tl)e day, “ when Al-Ilnsain 
was murdered, the world stood still for seven days* and the sun 
upon the walls appeared as saffron-coloured sheets.” The result 
was that*the ’Alyites increased in numbers and became a very 
strong party. The Persians, as a rule, took up their cause. 
The Khalif Omar ibu Ahdl Aziy, a iiAn of narrow views and 
very bigoted, passed a decree which confined all posts in the 
administration of the country to Muslims. “ 0 Believers ! ” he 
wrote, those who associate others with God are unclean.” Per- 
sians in numbers now became Muslitns, but not loyal subjects of 
the Omayyas. Between the Persians and the Arabs there liad 
long been a deadly feud, and the action of tlie Khalif, though 
it produced an outward uniformity, could not change the feelings 
of the one to tfie other. The Persians were ever ready to respond 
to any appeal made by rebels against the reigning dynasty. The 
hatred which the ’Alyites bore to the Omayyas naturally attracted 
them, anti first the Arab Shiahs and then the ’Abbasides found 
iu them ready and willing helj^ers. 

The 'Alyites now invented, or revived, the dogma of the Tmsmat, 
by which they maintained that 'Ali and his descendants* were by 
‘divine right’ the only true Khalifs of Islam. This was in start- 
ling opposition to the theories and practice hitherto held and followed. 
The first five Khalifs had been elected, and Yazid succeeded his 
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fatlior by right of hereditary descent. The Shiahs now declared 
the former practice to be wrong, and whilst admitting the latter 
as correct, limited the application of it to the descendants of 'Ali 
tims exclndmg, on the one hand, anything li^e a popular voice 
in the matter, and, on the other, the accession ot men from other 
families, however wise, powerful or noble. But it is hard to strug- 
gle against “ nn Jait accompli,'* and the Empire of the Oraayyas 
spread far and wide. Giailually the country around the Caspian 
and on the eastern shore of the Black Sea was incorporated in 
the Empire. The northern part of Africa, and many islands in 
the Mediterranean, were absorbed. In the year 92.. A. H. * 
the whole of Spain was subdued, whilst towards the Indus the 
victorious Muslims found their way. The Khalif Walld (80-96 
A. H.), one gf 'che most famous of the Omayyas was not merely 
a great conqueror, but^a patron of the arts and sciences. He 
embellished the mosque of the Prophet and founded schools and 
hospitals. But meanwhile a third party had been gradually 
growing in power and igq)ortance. 

The descendants of ’Abbjis, an uncle of the Prophet, were held 
in high esteem in the Muhammadan community. These men 
professed to sympathise with the ’Alyites, but all the while they 
were secretly forming a party of their own. As their plots began to 
thicken, they , sent their emissaries to the Persians, from whom 
they soon gained a hand of willing helpers. These men, thus 
gained, preached not the erged of Isldm, but held out hojjcs of a 
day of deliverance from the hated Arab yoke. Tlie province of 
Khorasan became a bot-bed of intrigue and disaffection, and the 
malcontents were at length joined by Abu Muslim, the Khorasani, 
a principal agent in the downfall of the Omayyas, and the rise 
of the 'Abbasidcs. After a conflict extending over a considerable 
period of time, the army of the Khalif was defeated on the banks of 
the river Zab. The KhalirMarwan, the last of the Omayyas, after 
finding the gates of his cities closed against him, fle/*, but was desert- 
ed by Ids followers till only one was left, and then, reduced to the 
last extremity, he rushed upon his pursuers, and, selling his life 
dearly, was soon killed. Thus, in the year 132, A. H., the curtain 
fell, and thus came to an end the eastern Khalifatc of the House 
of Omayya. One lad, Abd-ur-Rahman escaped to Spain, where 
the Omayya dynasty preserved for a while its ancient renbwn. 

The ^Aboasides now came into po;ver, and .soon poured out the 
vials of their wrath upon the unhappy 'Alyitos. The first "Abbas- 
side Khalif, As Saffa, truly called the Bloodshedder, had no mercy 

* History of the Khalifa, oy Jalal- Iff Walfd. 
u’d-diu As 8yOti — Ohapter uu Klia- 
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for either Otnayya or Shiah, both of whom fell victims to 
his fury. 

The nuity of the Khiilifa^o was now, however, at an end. Spain 
hociuueindeponde^pt of the Eastern Khalif. Egypt and Sicily found 
rulers of their own and iljoTahante kings in Eeisia lefused allegi- 
ance to the ’Ahh^iSides. Snll a large and poweiful bhnpire le- 
marked. D^iinascus, tlie capital of tiio now haled Oinayya rulers, 
was deserted, and the seal of powe'' was Iransferroil to Baghdad, 
For a time rebellion within tlie limits of the Vhnpire was fairly 
kept down, and a century followed, unequalled in tlie history of 
Islam for material splendour and intellectual aocomplishnieiils. 
Baghdad became one of tlio hrst seats of learning in the. Eastern 
world, and to it flocked men of science and literature from all parts. 
In the language t^f an Arab poet, “ the city was iiTlgo 4 ted with water 
of musk and roses, and the scent of delicious perfumes was scatter- 
ed abroad. Evening after evening joyful companies gathered to- 
gether around a liost, gem rous and inunificeiit. Musicians made 
their melodious voices heard, hlended with ,ihe soft sighing of the 
flute/’ Such was one aspect of the golden prime of Har6n-ar- 
Rasldd, wrcugly lUiiiKid the ‘ good.’ 

Utifc it ifi uot Baglidad, as made known to us in the Arabian 
Nights, or in the panogyiics of Arab poets tliat now concerns us, 
but JBaglidad as a .seat of learuing and the centre ot discussions on 
questions of ileep import. 

A poiverful attempt was then made to introduce a freer spirit 
into the Islamic system of theologt'. Such an age, in this respect, 
has never since retunieil in any Muslim State. 

The revival of a scliool of thouitlit, active then but doomed to 
perish, lias been reserved for Muslims learned in the English 
tongue, suhject.s of a C’liri.stian Empress, some of the loaders of 
w'liom are members of a Ibitish University. 

Haruu-ar- Rashid, the father of Al-&famun, was strictly orthodox. 
He used to pray every day a hundred rak’ats, never neglecting 
them, save for some special cause : “ he used to give in charity each 
day a hundred ryrhams. lie held the sacred shrines in reverence, 
and abliorred disputations in religion. Hearing of one who held the 
doctrine of the ‘ creation of the Quran,’ lie said, ‘ If I find him, I 
will cut off his head,”!* He caused the jurisprudence of 
Imam Xbu Hanifa to he carefully arranged and written. The 
Haj was performed with great«regularity. This attention to the 
outward forms of religion did not lessen the .severity and harshness 
of his rule, or his passion for making raids upon the Byzantine 


* Juliilhi’d-diii A^•S}■uli ou U'irviii-ar-lla»bid. 
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territory, in which loot and slaves were obtained in abundance, or 
his love for pleasures of a very questionable nature.* 

Tlie Inst act of H^tdu-ar-Kashid was a very cruel one. Two 
days before Itis death, and when ail preparations, had been made 
for it, the hard-hearted Khallf spoke thus to a defeated captive : 
“ By Him who created B&rdu, tliou shalt perish by a death so pain- 
ful, that its agonies shall iiiduitely surpass all tlfat was ever 
known.” A butcher was then called, and in the presence of the 
dying Khalif, the ^irisoner was backed to pieces, limb by limb^ 
and at length the body was quartered, 

M^mun-was the son of Hai dn by a Persian wife. The Persians 
by whose aid the 'Abbasides bad originally come into power, and 
who, in a late reign bad filled posts of great influence and import- 
ance in the Empire, looked upon him as one of» their own race, 
and were filled with t)ie most lively hopes of a permanent as- 
cendancy over the Arabs in the court and in the capital. Mamdu 
was a man of great vigour and of considerable intellectual capacity. 
He was, however, very .much under the influence of Fadhl Ibn Said, 
by whose advice and aid bo bad been enabled to overcome his rival 
brother, and to make liiinsclf master of Baghdad. This man, 
a Persian by birth, was a recent convert to Islam, and now used 
bis power to fill all important offices with creatures of his own 
choosing. Tbir soon caused a revolt. The descendants of 'Ali 
could never forget that it was by their means that the ’Abbasides 
had risen to power, and, as patriotic Arabs, they were not going 
to stand by and see all the various offices in the administration 
pass into the hands of Persians — men who, but a few years since, 
were fire-worshippers, and of ^be reality of whose conversion to 
Isldm there were many and grave doubts. The standard of revolt 
was raisyd in Irak, the Hejaz, Ears and Yemen, and the rebels 
speedily gained many successes. There was much cruelty practis- 
ed on both sides. The rebel leader in Yemen was known as the 
‘Butcher’; the one in Irak as the ‘Incendiary,’ In Mecca the 
rebels tore down the curtains of the Ka’ba, and showed such utter 
wantouuess, that at length the people rose ‘ cn mafise ’ and expelled 
them. Thus politically the times were most critical, for the 
mutual hatred of the Persian in office and of the Arabs out of it 
was very great. Mfimfin, yielding to the influence of the wily 
Fadhl Ibn Sahl, made an attempt to win over the ’Alyltcs to bis 
side by adopting as his successor tofthe Kbalifate ’Ali Ibu Muss- 
ar-Euza,.the eighth Imim of the Shiahs. Having summoned all 
the principal officers of State, Mamfin declared that, after searching 
throughou't the whole empire, he found no one so worthy to 

* Jalallu’d-din As-SjUti on Uardu«ar-ltash(d. 
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succeed liimas this descendant of 'Ali, and that, therefore, he would 
make him his son-in-law and his Ijeir. ^Ali Ibn Miusa was then 
proclaimed as Mamfin’s successor, and coins were struck in Ids 
name. The black garments of the 'Abbasides were discarded, 
and the Khalif and his followers assumed the green robes of the 
the House of ^Ali. 

It.^was hojjed and expected, that thus the Shiahs would be con- 
ciliated, that the breach between the two clans — that of ’Ali and 
Unit of 'Ahbas — would be closed, and that peace would prevail ; 
but the time had h>ng passed for such a result. In the early 
days of Islam, tlie ^Abba.sidcs ^lad been 'staunch friends of the 
Shiahs against the Omayyas. In return for this, the ^Alyites 
might ha-ve shown gratiiudc by consenting to a union of somo 
kind, but they found tliat their quondam friends, •the ^Abbasides, 
Lad been aiding tliem for purposes of their own, and*iiow, liaving 
gained their olject in tlie overthrow of tin? Omayya dynasty, ap- 
parently loved the Persian better than the Arab. The feml was 
too bitter, the bloodslied had been too great, for this eoneiliatory 
policy of Mamfin's to have any good effect. The men of Paghdad, 
’Abbasidea by descent, would hoar of no such coinpioniise. They 
Mamiin, and called for vongeancc on Fadhl who had so 
wrongly, as they tliought, advised iho Kiialif. Jlamim tl»on 
s\iowe<l wc‘fiknoss. He gave orders that his Vizier, Fadhl slnadd 
be assassinated, and then pr(*tending to be hori^ihed at the 
crime, condemned to death the veiy men ho had employed 
(»n lliib iftiik deed, for ‘ilead men tell no talcs.' 'J'he ^Abhasides 
were thou content, atid in tlie year iO-t, A. IJ., IMamiin, luiving 
diseanied tlie 'Alyite divss, clad in the blaolv costume of an 'Ahhas- 
ide, enlm’od Baghdad in triumph.* He was now sole ruler of 
Islam Ml Asia., and, feeling more secure upon his thione, he a^ain, 
irresp(*etive of Arab feeling on the subject, ])romoitd Persians 
to places of trust and honour. He wits the (it^t Klialif who 
had a corps of legidarly drilled Turkish soldiers. x\s he was 
opposed by Arabs w lieu he favoured ti»e Peisiins, and by Per- 
sians when lie promoted Aralis, the Khalif liopcvl tliat by means 
of a b()<]ygiiard reAaiited from neilher of those laeo'^, but composed 
of Turkisli slaves, he would get out of this ditliculty. It was a 
dangerous experiment, and soon led to disastrous conso(|ueuces. 

The Persians whom he promoted, Avero tlie descendants of 
men who, owing to tlie decree of the Khalif Omar, had become 
Muslims. Now, wliilst professing an outward allegiance to Islam, 
tliey^ wore practically simple theists, fond of religious discussion, 
and to a great extent tolerant of other men’s views and ^opinions. 
The influence of the groat tamily of the Barinekides was entirely 
on this side, and though Hdrun-ar-UasliId strove to utterly destroy 
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them, their practical teaching passed on to the men of the next 
reign. The people generally looked upon them as infidels, but 
their opinions were no barrier to employment under Mainun, 
into wiiose service Jews and Christians were also freely admitted. 
Such was the state of affairs when Mamdu, at length, felt secure 
on the throne. The Shiahs, whom he had in vain tried to con- 
ciliate, were rendered powerless: the ’Abbdsides, wl)0 had tb»'eat- 
ened to disown him, were won back by his discarding the green 
dress of the Siijalis and by his again appearing iu public as a 
descendant of A1 'Abbas Comparative quiet ruled iu Asiatic 
Islam, and Baglnlad, liiglily prosperous as the capital of a great 
Empire, was also the resort of learned men from all parts. Dis- 
cussions on art and science were common, but the most popular 
and the most frfequent were those on religion. Mas’udi in his 
work Murfiju-l-Dhahal has preserved for us an "ccount of the 
matters then discussed.’ Thus, at one meeting, the Cliainuau 
said : “ You have discussed at length the theory of concealment 

( manifestation ( ), of pre-existcnce and 

creation, of duration and stability, of movement and quiescence, of 
the union and separation (of the divine substance), of existence 
and non-existence, of bodies and accidents, of the approval and 
the refutation (of the Isndds of the Traditions), of the ab.sence 
or the existence of attributes in God, of potential and active 
force, of sul)Slai)ce, qn.antity, modality, and relation, of life and 
annibilntion. You have examined -tho question as to whether 
the Imam rules by divine right, or by popular election, you have 
had an exhaustive di.'cu&siou on metaphysical suljects, in their 
principles and corollaries. Occupy yourselves to-day with the 
subject, of love." 

In order to understand the earnestness with which many of 
these subjects were dis(xi.ssed, wo must remember that some of 
them were, according to orthodox Islam, beypad the limits placed 
around hurnaa investigation. Thus a sense of opposition and 
an air of freedom pervaded these discussions. To get any true 
insight into them, and to see the part they played in those event- 
ful days, we must turn aside for a brief consideration of the 
ortlmdox view of inspiration, and of the nature of the Quran. 
Muslims hold that the QiiiAn is an objective revelation given 
through Muliammad, in which no ideas of the prophet, or .any 
thing of human origin, is to he found. The very words and 
letter8‘ existed from all eternity, and were made known by the 
Angel Gabriel to the prophet. It is said to differ from previoiis 
revelations in this respect. Thus Ihn Khalddu says : — ‘‘Of all 
the divine books the Quran is the only one of which the text 
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words and phrases have been communicated to a prophet by an 
audible voice. It is otherwise with the Pentateuch, the Gospel 
and other divine books : the prophets received these under the 
form of ideas."* Such being supposed to be the case, the 
Quran was not subject to the usual laws of criticism, and its in* 
terpretation was made dependent on the sayings of the Prophet 
preserved in the Traditions. These sayings are looked upon as 
inspfred utteftinces, and therefore as an authoritative commentary 
on the Quran. Thus early in the history of Islam was a barrier 
placed to the development of any true exegetipal science. The 
companions of the Prophet ar^ the early u^ornmentators. In sup- 
port of the correctness of their explanations they produce a 

Tradition ^ ) of their leader, and all that a commentator 

now can do is, to cplleet and to repeat what was* thus delivered 
as the trueTtieaning of imy passage, 'i'hus all life, all fre.sliiiess, 
has passed away. The AVOlk of a commentator, as understood 
in the Christian Cliurch, is quite incompatible with the true 
Muslim view of the inspiration of the Quran and the 
Traditions. This hopeless condition was ^lot, however, arrived 
at without a struggle. Even in the days of the KhaWf-al-Mansur, 
some lifty years before Mamfin’s time, men had began to revolt 
against the bondage of a liard and fast law which was environing 
them in every department of thought and life. There^were at Court 
a part)’' of men, called by their opponents Zindiqs, or atheists. 
It is difficult to asct^rtaiu their exact religious position, but it 
was a violent reaction agauist the excessive dogmatism of Islam, 
and, like most reactions, went too far, leading them, as it did, into 
universal scepticism. Eor exampl^, one 'of their leading men, 
Abii’l linc^ail relates liow he met I bn ’ Abd 4 Qadiis sorrow- 

ing for the loss of his son. I know not/' said Abul ^ludail, 
why you should grieve for him, since, acconling to you, man 
is like grass growing in the field.*' Td this Salih replied, ‘‘I 
grieve for his loss for this sole reason, that he had not yet read 
my hook of doubts." *‘What book is that, Sdlih?" “It is 
a book composed by me, and whosoever reads it is led to so doubt 
of every thing that exists, as to imagine that it exists not ; and 
to so (loul)t of every thing that docs not exist, as to imagine 
that it exists." These men did not at first openly attack Isi&m, 
but spread their doubts abroad amongst the educated and wealthy 
classes from whom they obtaiue(J the material assistance needed 
for sending teachers amongst the common people. They do not 
appear to have ever formulated a system, and they are* chiefly 

^ Fi'olegomeuea Ibn Kliaiduu. Vol. 1, p. 195. • 
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famed for their affirmation of negatives. They seem to have 
denied the existence of God, and so of a revelation from him, 
but they held that men were under a moral ol)ligation to be 
kind to one another, and that the laws of naiure implanted in 
tlie heart of man, should be observed. The, orthodox doctors 
beheld the spread of tins heresy with great dismay, ami per- 
suaded the next Khalif ’ Al-Mahdi, to take vigorous measures 
for its suppression. A Court of inquisition was'' estahli«hed, 
some genuine heretics were punished, and many persons against 
whom tliose in power had some enmity, were falsely accused. 
According to Jalalu*d-din As Sj i\t;i, the Khalif Alaluli was “ the 
fust who jomruandod the wiiting of polemical works in refuta- 
tion of the Zindlqs and other heretics.’* 

The orthodox writers refer to an effort, said to have been 
made by tluse men to compose somi‘thing equal to the Quran, 
and to their failure tlierein, as a conclusive proof of the 
divine, character of that book. The story goes that Ihn-al- 
Mukaffa, a converted Persian, the author of the Aiai>ic version 
of KalilaU and Damiuili, was selected by tlie Zmdiqs as 
the person tnost capable of producing a hook equal in eloqqcnco 
and 8t\lo to the Qman. lie stipulaU*d that twelve months 
should bo given him for this jiurpose, and that all his 
necessities should ho provaled fur, so that his mind 
might be free fnun all distraction. The story goc^s on to relate 
that six m(»ntbs after, Ids friends found him sittingj d(‘ep iu 
thouglit, witli pen and paper ready, tolally uiiui»lc to pro- 
duce a few lines e(|ual to a verse of the Quran, lie had wiiilen 
aguhi and again, l)Ut tq^'n up all he wrote as inferior to the iiKulel 
set before him. Wlndher it is ,lrue, or not, that Ibn-al-Mukaffa 
tlius failed, it is ciotain that he was a most active opponent of 
the orthodox party, by whom ho was much hated. He was at 
last burnt to death in oven, into which his limbs, previously 
cut off, had been cast. 

But besides this spirit of doubt and unbelief wdiich half con- 
verted Persians brought with them, tliere was growing up a largo 
and important scliool of thought, which, thoqgli it diflers in 
some important respects from orthodox Isldrn, cannot ho called 
a system of nnheliuf, hardly of doubt. I refer to the remark- 
able sect of the Mutazahis. Their origin was as follows : — Ac- 
cording to the liistoriaii Ibii Khaldiin, a famous theological 
Doctor, Ai Hasan by name, was one day teaching in the mosque 
at Basra^ During the course of his lecture, a discussion aiose 
on the question, whether a believer who had committed a mortal 
sin became thereby an unbeliever. The Khdrijites, a branch of the 
great Shiah faction, affirmed that the commission of a mortal 
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sin would make a man an unbeliever. The orthodox Sunnis 
denied this, saying that though such a person would become a 
sinner, he would not be in the position of an unbeliever.** Then 
one of Al Hasan’s scholars, Wasil Ibn Atd, rose up and said, 
•'I maintain thaj a Muslim who has committed a mortal sin 
should be regarded neither as a believer nor as an unbeliever \ 
but as occupying a middle station between the two/’ lie then 
retiK'd to tflmther part of the mosque, where he was joined by 
a number of friends. A learned man, entering the mosejue, went 
up to this group, but not finding Al Hasan amongst them, said : 
“ These are the Beceders (Al^lutazala).* The name thus given, 
apparenilv in fun, remained with them, and as Al Hasan expell- 
ed them from the mosque and dismissed Wasil from his class, 
they became seceders, in fact, as well as in name. Wasil Ibn 
Ata then founde(i a school of his own, and the nnosfc important 
section oniie Mutazalas arc called t^e Wasiliah. Tliere are 
several other sections, but on the main points of difference with 
the Sunni, or orthodox party, all the Mutazalas are more or 
less at one, Diiven out from the orthodox school at Basra by 
the^greaiest and most famous teacher there, they were left to 
themselves, and so they soon entered upon the discussion of 
many deep and important questions, connected with the subject 
of iiupiraiion, of free-will, of ibe divine atiril)utcs, and of the 
futine state. The best authority on the suljcct.of their belief 
is Bharaslani, who in the Alllal Nahaly has given a full 
aceouiil yf each section yf the Mutazalas. They all held : — 

“ That God is eternal and that eternity is the special quality 
of HisinU'sre; they entirely deny tlie ^istciice of eternal attri- 
butes, as distinct from His njature. They say, lie is Omnis- 
cient as, to His nature, Almiglity as to his nature, living 
as to Ills nature, not tlirough any knowledge, power or 
life existing m Him as eternal attributes. They hold that 

the word of God (Quran) is a new thing, created (o^ 

localised, that it lias letters and sounds, extracts can bo 
made from it an^ written in other books. Anything which can 
be thus localUed is an accident (not essence) and cau be destroy- 
ed ( JU^I J oii ). How then can the Quran be 

eternal ? * They hold that the attributes of will, hearing and sight 
are not eternal in the natura of God, hut they differ amongst 
themselves as to the nature and meaning of these attributes. 
They assert ihat in a ^ future world the natural eye will not be 

able to see God j\A *11) *w^ ^^1* 
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lyAj| y ) ; they maintain that it ia wrong to make any corn- 
parison with the Deity. They consider it right to explain the 

Mutash&bih verses of the Qurdn ( obU) (JjjW 

j ) • They consider that man is the creator of bis own 

acts — good or evil — and that in a future state of existence 
he will deserve rewards or punishments, according!) as he- has 
acted here. They say that God has no connection with evil or 
tyranny, for if He*< had created tyranny, He would he a tyrant, 
just as the creator of justice must ,he a just being. They assert 
that God -works only good, and that by means of wisdom, He 
must necessarily have regard to the good of His servants. 

3 ). , However, there 

is some difference of opinion, not as regards GoS’s goodness, 
hut as regards the necessity of His having regard to the good 

of His servants ( wslU. /). 

They say, “ that a believer who dies in a state of ol)edience and 
repentance merits a good reward in a future world, but that he 
who dies without repenting of his sins, merits an eternal resi- 
dence in bell, though his punishment will be lighter than that 
of the unbelievers. They believe it is a necessary duty to know 
God and to render tiuuiks to Him ; and that this knowledge can 
be gained, and that this duty should .be |>erformed, even though 
no external revelation has been given to a people. They main- 
tain that good and evil can be known by the natural understand- 
ing, and that, therefore, evsn without the guidance of an 
external law, it is necessary to do good and to avoid evil. God 
makes kiibwn the ceremonies of religion and gives laws by His 
prophets, but this is an act of grace, and is intended as part of 
our probation. With regard to the doctrine of the Imdinat, 
there is some difference of opinion.” 

A very slight knowledge of the tenets of orthodox Islam will 
suffice to show how widely divergent are the results to which 
the principles of the Mutazalas lead. This extract from Sharas- 
tinis great work makes it evident that they differ from orthodox 
Musalm^ns on the following points : — 

1. As regards the attributes of God, and in connection with this, the 
questiou of the eternity oi the Qur&n. 

2. As .regardd free-will and fate, and the province of reason in guiding 
the actions of men. 

3. As rejards the power of interpreting tbe‘ Mutashibih verses of 
the Qnrin. 
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4 . As regards the relation of God to man, implied in the question raised 
as to the necessity which impels God to i^waid the good deeds of 
His aervtints. 

5. As regards “the vision of God by the natural eye in the future, 
and the eternal punish meut of wicked Muslims, and the absence 
of all intercession for them. 

The Mutazalas are entirely distinct from the Zindfqs ; they 
are*. Miisahiians, though by way of comparison, they may bo 
called the Broad-church party, hardly a rationalistic one. 

Tlie discussion on the nature of the divine^ttributes, whether 
they are internal or external, of God’s egsence or not, eternal or 
not, subjective or objective, waff a very warm one in Manjiln's time ; 
but victory on either side of a dispute so abstruse would have 
led to little practical result. The same may be said on the very 
earnest disputes pn tlie beatific vision. But the Hiscussiona raised 
on the etfi^.*Wty of the Quian, opening up, as they do, the whole 
question of inspiration, and alfecting the whole system of exegesis 
approvoil 1 ) 3 * the orthodox, are of the utmost importance. 

The Muslim doctors, from the earliest times, liave divided the 
dogmas of ivligion into two portions, usul and faru’ — roots, and 
braiiclios. The former include the Islamic doctrine ai)OUt God, 
the future state, and other matters of special revelation ; the 
latter consist of dogmas and duties which naturally aiise out 
of an acceptance of the former. The Propliet ^said : ‘‘Think 
of God s gifts, not of Ills nature, cert.dnly you have no power 
for that.” On this Tiadiiion an argument was based that en- 
quiries into tlie usfil were wrong, that men should accept what 
had been revealed, and ever mistrust their own perceptive 
faculties and notions. Ibii Kbfjldfiii Says: “This is no reason 
why wc should depreciate our intelligence and our percep- 
tive faculties; intelligence is a balance perfectly jus4, it fur- 
nislies us with certain results without deceiving us ; but we 
must not employ tliivS balance for {leigbing subjects connected 
with the unity of God, the future life, the nature of Pro- 
phesy, the true character of the divine attributes and all the 
matters connecjied with these subjects. It is an absurdity 
even to wish to do this.”* These fundamental dogmas, thus con- 
fined within the limits of dogmatic theology, became the 
object of attack by the Mutazalas who maintained that all 
articles T)f faith and practice were within the cognizance of 
reason. Thus arose the scb^tdastic theology of the Muslims, 
known as ’Ilm-i-kalara. Adopting a different punctuation in 
the 5th verse of the 3rd Bura of the Quran, they maintained 
that men could discuss, and reason on, the Mutasl^bih verses. 


* PtoUgorndnea d’ Iba Khald&n, Yol. 1I1.» p. 45. 
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The passage reads thus He it is who hath sent down to thee, 
the Book. Some of its signs are of themselves perspicuous 

j these are the basis of the Book ; and others are figurative 
( cu lyj Bqj they whose hearts are given to err, follow its 

figures, craving discord, craving an interpretation ; yet none 
knowoth its iutorpretation, but God. And the stable ir knowledge 
say, We believe in it : it is all from our Lord : but none will 
boar this in mind, save men endued with understanding.’^ 
From the words as thus arranged, it is clear, that no one can 
know the interpretation of the Mdiashabih verses but God, whilst 
at the same time all persons must believe in them. Tliis is 
the orthodox doctrine, and the verse, as given above, supports 
this view. Thfere are, however, other commentators, who, 
with the scholastic theologians (Mutakalliman), adop4-,.l a difler- 
ent punctuation. They place the full stop, not after the word 
‘ God,’ but after knowledge, so that this portion of the verse 
reads, none knoweth its interpretation, but God and the sta- 
ble in knowledge ( ^ )• “ say we believe,” &c. 

They argued thus : If the stable in knowledge” cannot under- 
stand these verses, how are they to believe them, and if the Qur^n 
is to be a guid^ to men, why is so much of it practically a 
sealed book, why arc not all its verses ‘ perspicuous ? ’ To this 
it was replied that this peculiarity i.n its coinpositiou was a murk 
of its divine origin. Anyhow, any attempt to pry into tlio 
meaning of the Mutashabih passages was looked upon witli horror. 

Ibri Khaldun, speaking of th^opinion that these verses could 
not be made tlie sulyect of investigation or di.scussion, says: 
“ That ^vas the rule followed by the ancient Muslims with re- 
gard to the Mutashdbih verses, they also apply it to expres- 
sions of the same kind in the Sunnat, for thowse come from the 
same source as the Qtiran.” * Ayesha, a wife of the Piophet, 
said : “ Avoid those persons who dispute about the meaning of the 
Quran, for they are those whom God hath referred to in the 
words ^ whoso hearts are given to err.' ” 

The Mutazalas did not submit to such a restriction of llio 
use of their intelligence and reason, and were thus soon led to 
attack the orthodox tenet of the eternal nature of the Quran. 
They wished to make the revelation a subject of criticism 
but first it was necessary to place it on the level of books, also 
regarded*" as divine. This, Ibn Khaldiiu tells us, was a perni- 
cious doctrine which worked great evil.” 


* ProlSgombnes d’ Ibu Khaldiio, Yol. HI., p. 67. 
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It is not at all easy to understand what is meant by tlia 
do^ma of the eternity of the Quran. A1 Ghazzali speaks thus. 
“ (jod doth speak, conimaiul, forbid, promise and tlneaten by 
an eternal ancient word, subsisting in Uis essence. The Quran, 
the Law, the Qospel, and the Psalter, are l)ooks sent down by 
Him to His apostles, and the Qiiian, indeed, is read with toni>iies, 
written in | hooks and is kept in hearts; yot as stibsisting 
ill *ihe CHsence of God, it doth not become liable to separation 
and division, whilst it is transferred into the J.earts, and on to 
paper.” Am>thcr iMusalman author syys : ‘*The W'ord as it 
exists in the mind of God^is Kalam-»-nafsi (spiritjiial word), 
something unwritten, and eternal.” The doctrine seems to 
be that tiie Qmaii, the imcreafed Logos, was from the hegin- 
ning, co-eternal with the JDeity, not of Uis es.s$iico in hypos- 
tatic unioi^j-.^^ul *aii inse[)arable quality of it, like Uis unity,* 
The Mutazalas hold that the Qniaii was created hi suhjecto, 
and that what was thus created w'as an accident, and liable 
to peiisli. They also urged the followiug^objections : The Quran 
is written in Arabic, it descended, is road, is divided into ])aits, 
and* some portions are abrogated. Events are described in 
the past tense. If it be eternal, it will also last for ever, and 
then men will for ever bo under its law : there will also be 
two eternals. • 

It does not appear that the doctrine of the Qnian w/is at 
first a hard-aiicl-fast dogma, but, as its alleged supeiiority 
ill style •and matter 'f* became an article of faitli, it lookeil 
upon as a miracle in itself — indeed, the miracle of IsIaiu — and 
then as eternal. Thus tlie revelatiyii was*never made the subject 
of investigation, or tried by the ordinary rules of criticism. To 
this the Alutazalas naturally objected. This led the ort+iodox to 
become stoujb asserters of the eternity of the Quran, and of the 
objective miture of its revelation. * 

This subject w^as most earnestly discussed during the reign of 
Al-Mamun. In the year 212, A. II, , the Khalif issuetl a decree 
declaring that all who asserted that the Quran was eternal were 
heretics, but it w.-Ts not till live years later that he put it in 
force. J He then wrote to the Prefect at Baghdad as follows § 

“ Verily, the Prince of the Faithful is aware that the public at 

* Note on p. 31S. liibliotheca of thought and expiessiou: an ia- 
Indica, New Series, No. 446. * evitable result, as the Muslims drew 

t Baron de hlane aptly remarks : their principles of rhetoric from 
— “ W ere we to examine tlie Quran that very book.'* 

by the rules of rhetoric and criti- } Prolegomenes d’ Ibm Khaldiiu, 
cisni, as they are taught in Muslitn VoL III., p. 57 

schools, we should be. obliged to § This letter is given in full by 
acknowledge that it is the perfection Jaldlhd-diu As-Sjuti. 
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large, and the general herd of the rabble and that of the vulgar 
mob who have uo insight or knowledge, nor seek illumination 
from the light of wisdom and its demonstration, are a people 
igrionint of God and blind in regard to Him, and in error as to 
the truth of His doctrine, and fail to estimate* Him according to 
the reality of His transcendence, and to arrive at a true knowledge 
of Him, and to distinguish between Him and His creature, aud 
that, inasmuch as tliey have formed an ill opinion oi the dilfer- 
ence between Him and His creation, and what He hath revealed 
in the Quran, for they are agreed upon its being from the begin- 
ning, not created by Gud, nor pKKluced by Him ; yet verily, the 
most High hath said, * verily, we have made the same an Arabic 
Qur&n * (Sdra 43). Now, indeed, whatever He bath made, He 
hath created as the most High hath said, ‘ and hath created the 
daikness and the light * (Sdrii G;, and * do we relate^n»»to tln^e of 
the histories of the Apostles* (Sura 11), viz : — of what had 
vioasly occurred^ wherefore He annouiiceth that Ho r(‘lateth events, 
mbseqitent to wkich He produced the Quran. Again, He says, 
‘ this book, the verses ot which aie guarded against corruption, and 
are also distinctly explained' fSur& II). Therefore is God the 
guardian of His book and its expounder : He is, therefore, its 
maker and interrogator.** 

The Khalif then goes on to accuse the orthodox of spiritual 
pride and bigotry and calls them vessels of ignorance and beacons of 
falsehood, men whose testimony should be rejected, for those wdio arc 
ignorant as to their true course and their position in thodi\ine unity 
are not to be trusted.’* He says to the Prefect, Ishaq bin Ibrahim 
“ Assemble the Qazis that' are with thee, and rend to them my letter, 
and question them as to wlnit they maintain, and discover from 
them wlyit they i)elieve in regard to the creation of the Quran, and 
its being called into existence, aud inform them that I seek no assist- 
ance in my service, nor do 5 put any confidence in one who is un- 
trustworthy in Ills faith ; and if they allow it and are of accord, then 
command tliern to interrogate those witnesses that come before 
them, and to question them as to their belief in the matter of 
the Quran.” Seven famous Qazis were tlien summoned for a person- 

.interview with Mamdn, and through fear they assented to his 
views. 

Many others, amongst whom were Hanbal, Wali(l,^aml other 
famous Doctors of Divinity were summoned to the presence of 
the Prefect and examined. One example of the style of interroga- 
tion will be sufficient. ‘‘ Lshaq said to Ibn-ul-Baka, ‘ What dost thou 
say ’ ? Hq replied, ‘ I declare the Quran was made and brought 
into existence on the authority of the revealed text to that effect/ 
Ishiq said, * And what is made is created * ? He replied, ^ Yes/ 
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'Therefore/ continued Ishaq, ‘the Quran is created?’ A1 Buka 
replied, ‘ I do not say it is created. ’ So nothing satisfactory came 
of the enquiry, and the Kalif wrote yet again, — “ Wliat the pre- 
tenders to orihfidoxy, and the seekers after an authority, for 
which they are unfitted, have replied hath reached rue. Now, 
whoso doth not admit that the Quran is created, suspend him 
from the exSicise of judicial functions, and do not give him author- 
ity to relate Traditions.” Me.ssage.s were also sent to individuals 
thus : ‘Tell Bishar that if he denioth that the Qiii^n was created, 
his head shall be smitten and sen tr to me,’ To anofh-r the 
threat was held out, ‘the sword is behind thee.’ ‘All were 
threatened, and all were in daily terror, lest they shoirld lose 
their lives, for Al-MrimCtrr, on hearing that tl.toy,ltad assented 
through fear and «iot from conviction, sumntoned tlwm all to his 
presence, itfto Arab historian relates lliut the Khalif died before 
they could reach Bitghdad, attd adils, “ Thus the Lord was merci- 
ful to them and banished their fear.” 

Many, however, suffered much persecution. The Imam Ibn 
ilat(,bal was severely beaten attd imprisoned, becaitse he would 
not agree with the Khalif on this point. Al-Buwaili, an oiihodux 
theologiarr, was broirght from Cairo to Baghdad, whore, ott his 
rofitsiil to confess that the Qitrau was cn-ated, ho was imprisoned 
for life At-Rabi Ibn Sulaitnan says : “ I saw Al-Btrwaiti mouutod 
on a tiitilo ; round his neck was a wooden collar ; on his legs were 
fettors ; jVom those to tiro collar extended an iron chain to which 
was ai tacked a clog weighing fifty pounds. WIdlst they led 
him ott, be continued repeating the w^Ji'ds, “ God created the 
world by the means of the woril, ‘ Be ; ’ now if that word had 
been cretitod, otie cretitod thing would have created another.” 

Al-Buwaiti here refers to the verse, " Verily our speefli unto a 
thing when we will the same, is that wq only say to it, ‘be and 

it is’ ( j t,Siira 36 82.) There is also another passage 

which the orthodox produce in support of this dogma. It is, 

« nay, but it (t)i^ Qurdti) is a warning written on honoured pages 

( ^ exalted, purified’ (Sfira 80, 11-12.) This 

said to refer to the eternal copy on the Lauli-i-Mahfuz, the secret 
tablet; but Zamakhsari, a Mutazala Coraraontator, (520-613, 
A. H. ) says the ‘ honoured pages’ refer to the books of pre- 
ceding prophets with which the Quran agrees in substance.* 

'I’lic next point the Mutazala doctors took up was the fatalism 
of the orthodox Mu.salraans. 'Tliey stoutly maintained that if 
man had no free-will, there was no meaning whatever in the 
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existence of commands and prohibitions, rewards and punisli- 
merits ; that if God decreed the actions of men, He should bear 
the name of that which He decrees ; * that in many places 
in the Quran the words ‘ to do, to construct, to renew, to create' 
are applied to men, and that the Hcadfs supports their interpre- 
tation of the Quran. Thus “ all good is in Tliy hands, and evil 

is not to Tliee.’’ ( ysJI ^ ^ cSS ^^1 ). All 

this was in opposition to the generally received dogma, which was 
t.l»at God has one eternal will which is applied if) all tliat IJe 
willeth, both of His own actions, and of tlmse of men, and this 
position they support by the verse, “ When God created you 
and thit ye mahe'* and the Hadis, “ God is the maker of all 
makers, and their actions." lint for every yerse thus pro- 
duced, the Mutazalas proiluced another, such as — ‘^Ict^him lulio 
willefh l)clieve, and let him ^vho ivillefk be an infideT^ (Sura 
18, 28) -[• ; and so the dispute went on. The fatalism latent 
in the Islamic system was too strong, too mucli in accordance 
with tlie view of God which was set forth hy the Pr()[)h(‘t and 
which the earlier doctors of Islam also expounded, for the Muta.- 
zala«, who then made such a vigorous eilort to modify its deadly 
influence, to overcome it. Fatalism is a necess.ny result of the 
flrst principles of Islam ; it is now part and parcel of it. God 
becomes a Being afar off, a capricious despot, not a loving 
Father of tho-^o whom lie has created, and whom lie watche.s 
over Avith tenderness and cure. The Mulazalas saw the error in 
the system, they saw a portion of the truth, and like honest men 
held fast to it, but they did not see, it may be tliey had not the 
opportunity of seeing, the wliole truth, and so they failed. If the 
modern Hutazalas are to w^ork any nfoim in Islam, they must 
first remove from the minds of their Muslim brethren the utterly 
false notion of the character of God which I jlarn teaches and eii- 
couragc.s. Wliether they will succeed better than the Mut<aziilas 
of Al-Mamfin's time remains to be seen. 

Tiie Mutazalas deny that God can be ever seen with the 
natural eye. The following story illustrates this point. The 
I5walff-Al-Wasiq, a Mutazala, (227—232, A. H.) summoned the 
Traditionist Ahmad l)in Nasr AI Khuzaa’i to iJaghdid, and 
questioned him regarding the creation of the Quian,*aijd the 

* “ If lie creates tyranny He is a to man's free-will at all, but to the 
tyrant ( UJlli 

Sbarastaui, p. 30. wills to be an infidel will be so."' 

t 'fhe orthodox Commentator, ’Ab- Tafsir-i-Husani, Vol. II., p. .9. 
b&a says : — “ This verse does not refer 


j V decree, e. g. : ‘He whom (^od wdlls 
> / to believe will do so, and whom He 
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vision of God at the day of judgment. In regard to the 
latter point Ahmad replied: — ^“Thus goes the tradition, ‘Ye 
shall see your Lord at the day of judgment, as ye see the moon ’ 

(^*511 Ui ttjjy ) Al-VVasiq ]said, ‘Thou 

liest.’ Ahmad replied: ' Nay, it is thou who liest.’ ‘ What,’ said 
the Khali'f, ‘ will He be seen, as is seen a circumscribed and corporeal 
form wliich space cm contain and the eye grasp’ ‘ Verily, 1 deny a 
God witli such attributes — what say ye.’ ? Then some of theMutazala 
doctors who were with him said, ‘ It is lawful to put Ahmad to 
deatli.’ Wherefore he ordered*his sword to be brought,, and said, 

‘ Wlien I rise up against him, let no one rise with me, for verily 
I throw the burden of my sins upon this infidel, who worshippeth 
a God I do not worship, and whom I do not recognise with tliese 
attributes wtiich he investeth Uim. The KlJalif then 
headed the prisoner with bis own hand? The body wtis after- 
wards impaled as a terror to others. *” 

A1 Mamun, wo are told, was well versed in the sciences, and 
the pages of Ibn KhalUk.in record his many conversations with 
the learned men willj whom he surrounded himsedf -f* Often 
subjects of the most abstruse nature were selected for discussion ; 
s mcliiiips the mootings were enlivencil by controversies on 
knotty points in grammar and rbetoiic. The following anecdote 
gives some idea of the Khalif’s liberality of sentiment. It is to 
be found in tbe introduction to the seventh volume of the Frencii 
edition oT Al-Masoundi’s* Muraj Ad Dhahab (Prairies D’or). A 
mendicant., clad in rags, came one day to the palace, when 
the most illustrious theologians ^and dhetors discussed in the 
presence of the Klialif. The meudicant insisted on entering, and 
on taking 'part in the discussion, AI-Mamfin recognised iniiim one 
of a sect, yet in its infancy, but whose doctrines, a singular 
mixture of social communism and of p&utheistic mysticism, were 
even then exercising a great infiuence on the destiny of the ori- 
ental world. He received him kindly, and gave him permission 
to speak. Without hesitation, the Sfifi demanded an account 
of the absolute “power wielded by the Khalif. Was it usurpa- 
tion, tlie conquest of mere force, or power delegated to him 
the free consent of the people ? If this had been said to any 
other rnlep than MImun, the executioner would have been or- 
dered to give the reply, and the imprudent interrogator would 

have paid for his rashness with Ins life ; but Mdmun was amused, 

— ■ 1 

• History of the Klmlifa by As- to be accounted among^<t the great- 
Syiiti, chapter on A1 Wdsiq. esk doctois.'* JalaluM-diif As-8ytili, 

t A1 Mdmilii possessed a natural chapter on Mdm&n. 
turn for jurisprudence' and deserves 
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and said, The people are masters of their destiny, and in tliem 
resides the sovereign power. The power transmitted to me, I 
liold only for the public good. It is true, I hold it with a mandate, 
but I hold it without usurpation for the purpose of maintaining 
order in the State, and to render certain the performance of the 
great religious duties, the Haj, and the Holy War,’* The Siift 
could give no reply to this statement, ami so he vent ami re- 
ported the result of the interview to some of his companions who 
were hiding in a mosque near at hand. Thus the Khalif dis- 
armed opposition. His opponents dispersed and made known 
everywhere the uselessness of pi*uvoking a rising against liis 
antliority. * Al-Mamtin hy his ready wit, stifled in the germ a con- 
spiiacy which might have been fatal. The recent translation of 
the ‘ A pology of A1 Kindi/ an Arabic work believed to have 
been originally written during Mam6i/s reign, show>^' wo'to what a 
remarkable extent free<l<)m of discussion was then allowed. Under 
none but a Mutazala Khalif could such a work liave been issued. 
By an old law in Bgypt any house in which the manuscript of 
this work w'as found, was liable to be razed to the ground, with 
forty adjacent houses also ; and the hook would most eeitainly 
oven now he confiscated at the Custom House in t !Ionstantinopio. 

We have the authority of Ibii Khaldun for the staU nmnt of 
the fact.y that Al-MAi'n6n gatlieiod from other conntiles and 
from other faiths men of culture and skill. He tells ns that 
Marnuu was a great lover of thp sciences, for, feeling a lively 
passion for intellectual pursuits, ho had cultivated them. “ He 
sent arnhassadois to the kings of the Greeks to translate into 
Arabic the scientific works of that people, and then to intnxluce 
them into his own country. For this purpose, he sent with them 
many interpreters. From that time the Mnsalmans, who have 
occupied themselves with speculative enquiries, have apphed 
themselves to the study of these sciences in all their branches, 
and have become very ch ver in them. 

There was also a famous band of Nestorian Cliristians at Bagh- 
ddd, many of whom were physicians of repute, who were in 
high favour with the liberal ’Abbaside KhaliTs. “The Arabic trans- 
of Aristotle's works, as of those of Greek authors in genornl 
Avere made, for the most part, by learned Syrian and Ciialdean 
Christians, and especially hy the Nestorians. The woiks of Aris- 
totle were mostly translated from the SjMiac.”"j* These men, of 
■whom Honein-lbii Jsiiaq was tliehead, translated a large number of 
scientific and philosophical works. It is to men such as these that 

* Piwl6«uiu5iies d» Ibn Khalddn, t Melanges de Philosophie Juive 
Vol 111., p. 127. et Arabe per S. Muuk, p. t513. 
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the Arabs owe their acquaintance with philosophy, for it must be 
reinenil)tTe(l, that ‘Hhere never was an Arabian science, stricily 
speakiinjj. 'I'he pliilosophy and science of ihe Muhammadans was 
Greek, Jewish and Persian. The Arab lan<;uage having become 
tlu: language of » the Empire, this philosophy is written in that 
language, but the ideas are not Arabian ; the spirit is not Ara- 
bian.”* This is quite in accordance with the testimony of the 
Arab historian I bn Kljaldiin, but none the loss is credit due to 
AUManifiii for the part he took in encouraging the Arabs to 
learn wisdom, even from other races, and froAu men of other 
creeds, ^ 

The following are some of the recorded sayings of AUMamfin. f 

The best of conferences is where one gets ari insight into men. 
Men are of three classes, those who are as nourishment, necessary 
under all grcumsiances ; those who arc like mc<licine, necessary 
oil occasion sickness, and those who are like diseases, hate- 
ful under every condition. The answer of none has ever em- 
barrassed me as the answer of a man of the people of Kufa 
embarrassed me, whom its governor sent .to me, and be coin- 
plaiwcd against ibcir governor. I replied, ‘ Thou licst, for be is 
a just man/ He said/ the Prince of the Faithful hath spoken 
truly, and I have lied; verily, thou hast chosen him for us in 
tliis oily, to the exclusion of other citie.s, now appoint him to 
auothcr city that he may encompass thorn with diis equity and 
justice as he hatli encompassed us.* I said, ‘ Rise and he off, veiily 
I shall remove liim frgm over you.’ Mamun died on tlie I8t.h 
of llajab, 218 A. H. (9th August 883, A. D) His prevailing 
taste for di cussion is hinted at in tl^e words of one of Ids ad- 
mirers. ** The Imam of right guidance, Al-Mamun i.s employed 
in the concerns of religion, while men are busy about the world.” 

During the reign of his successor Mua’tasim, and diiftng part 
of Wasiq’s reign, the Mutazalas remained in power. Ad-Dahabi 
says Al-.VInatasiin would have been one of the greatest and 
most awe-inspiring of the Khallfs, were it not for the inquisi- 
tion of the learned regarding the creation of the Quran winch 
has left a staiir on his glory,” and As-Sy6ti tells us that he 
followed tlie course adopted by AI-Mamiin in this matter, and 
commanded that all teachers should instruct children in tcT 
cordance .with the Mntazda view.” Many learned men were put 
to death, because they would not conform. The Imam Ahmad bin 
Hanbal was sc(Uirged in the year 220 A. H. 

Al-Wasiq Billah, the next Khalif, succeeded his father in the 
year 227 A. H., and for a while supported the Mutazala party ; 

• IliHtory of Philosophy, by Lewes, + As-SydtPs history, Chapter on 

yol. IL,p. 34, M&oKin. 
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bnt towards the close of his reign he retracted, and stopped the 
persecution of the orthodox sect. 

The following story illustrates the charge in the Khallfs con- 
duct. The Court of Iiiquisitiou under the presidentship of Ahmad 
Ihn Abu Daud, a &lutazala doctor, met to consider some cases 
which were to be brought before it. The Khalif was also in 
court; an old man, heavily chained, was brought ^ in, and then, 
the prisoner having gained permission to speak, the following 
conversation was held. " Ahmad,” said the prisoner, " what is 
the dogma which, you desire to have established.” “ That the 
Quran is created,” replied Ahv>ad. “ This dogma, then, is 
without doubt an essential part of religion, insomuch that the 
latter cannot without it be said to be complete'’? ‘‘Certainly,” 
“ Has the apostle of God taught this to men, or has he left them 
free”? “He has left them free.” “Was the .“.po^e^, of God ac- 
quainted with this dogma or not?” “He was acqucunted with it.” 
“ Wherefore, then, do you desire to impose a belief regarding which 
the Apostle of God has left men free to think ns they please!” 
Ahmad remaining silent, the old man turned to Wasiq and said, 
“ Oh, Prince of believers, here is my first po.sition made good.” 
Then turning to Ahmad, he continued, “ God has said, ‘ This 
day have 1 perfected religion for you, and have filled up the 
measures of my favours upon you ; and it is my pleasure that 
IsUm be your religion” (S6ra 5, 5) ; hut according to you, Islam is 
not perfected unless we adopt the doctrine that the Quran is created ; 
which now is most worthy of cre'dence--God, when He declares 
Isldm to be complete and perfect, or you, when you announce the 
contrary”? Ahmad wa? still silent. “Prince of believers,” 
said the old man, “ there u ray second jioiut mado good.” 
He continued, “ Ahmad, how do you explaiu the following words 
of God *ln His holy book. ‘Oh, Apostle! procluitu all that 
hath been sent down tbee from tliy Lord ; for if thou 
dost not, thou hast not proclaimed His niessage at all.’ Now 
this doctrine that you desire to spi'ead among the faithful, 
has the Apostle taught it, or has he abstained from doing so ? ” 
Ahmad remained silent. The old man resumed, ■“ Oh, Prince of 
believers, such is my third argument.” Then, turning again to 
Aibaad, he said : “If the Prophet was acquainted with the doctrine 
which you desire to impose upon ns, had he the right to pass 
by it in silence ? ” “ He bad the right.” And did the same right 
appertain to Abu Bakr, Omar, Otinfin and ’ AH ? ” “ It did.” 
“ Prince of believers,” said the prisoner, “ God will, in truth, he 
severe on us if he deprives us of a liberty which he accorded to 
the Prophe/^ and bis Companions.” The Khalif assented to this 
statement, and at ouce restored the old man to liberty. This 
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was the indication of a change of policy. The Mutazalas, hither- 
to persecutors, soon became the persecuted. The ortirodox were 
again able to bold up tlieir heads, and to enforce once more tlia 
rigid claims of yieir traditional system, and to place an efficient 
barrier to all freedom of thought in the religious world. The 
next Khalif, A1 Mutawakkil, a grandson of Ar-Rasldd, com- 
moilccd his* reign in 232 A.H. He soon evinced his partiality 
for the orthodox side, and favoured those who professed tho 
Sunni doctrines of the orthodox school. Jalalu’d-din As-Syuti 
tells us that he summoned tljp traditionists to Samara, loaded 
them with presents, honoured them, and conimandofi them to 
bring forward Traditions on the attrilmtes of God, and the vision 
of God at tlie last day. This was done to refute the teaching 
of the Mutazalas jni these points. The people werotiiglily pleased. 
One said* ■ 'il’hu Kliah'fs are but tbsee, Al»u Bakr for bis 
rvaging war on the apostates, Omar for his removal of abuse.s, 
and Al Mutawakkil for his revival of traditional doctrine.’’ A 
poet adds ; — 

“ Now to-day orthodoxy haa become 
Iloiioured, as if ic never had been in reproach, 

And the ihiiovators lu religion had fled 
Into hell Clio, di>graced and uuucuepted of God ! ” 

The Khalif also issued a de.crce dechiriug that ,the Mutazala 
dogma of the creation of tho Quran was an utter falsehood. He 
then proceeded to institute severe measures against the Jews and 
Christians'’, Shiahs and Mutazalas, 

Under tho Mutazala Khalifs, the Ziramis held very important 
offices in the administration of the ejnpire,*but as soon as Muta- 
wakkil be^au to show a zeal for orthodoxy, he was besieged with 
coiiiplauits against the Zituniis, the Jews and Christians, who 
liatl bad so much to do with the fame and prosperity of Baghdad. 
In answer to these appeals, the Khtilif issued orders to the 
Governors of Provinces and to the Generals commanding armies 
and frontier forts, that no Ziiumi w^is in future to be employed. 
There was no need for it, " for” said he, “ God has endowed tho 
Muslims with every thing needful without having recourse to 
these infidels who give companions to God, regard His messengetir* 
as impostors, and who obstinately reject His signs.” 

The uon^Muslim population had to Avear yellow head cover- 
ings, aud to carry collars of iyon or wood round their necks. 
The figures of devils were placed in front of their houses. Tho 
tomb of Husain was destroyed, its neighbourhood laiJ waste 
and pilgrimages to it prohibited. The Court of Inquisition was 
now fully occupied in dealing with cases of heresy, and an al'deut 

33 
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desire for orthodoxy was spread amongst the leai’iied, whose 
example was followed by the great mass of the people. Tho 
Mutazalas were thoroughly beaten, and those who were allowed 
to live were expelled from Baghdad. Spcaki^ug of the efforts 
of the Mutiizala Khalffs to encourage that system, Syed Amir 
'All say.'!,*’ Orthodoxy proved too strong for those sovereign pontiffs, 
and the triumph of Patristicism under tho bigoC Mutawakkil 
led eventually to the downfall of the Khalifate.” * 

Thus the Mutszalus lost all political power, but, as a school of 
free-lhiidters, they continued to exist for a while in Basra. Tho 
Alutaziila Mloctrinos also lived on as a latitudinarian influence in 
the writings of the philosophers; but, as a distinct sect, the 
Mutjizaliis soon cea.sed to e.xist. At Basra, they still continued to 
discuss abstruse ([uestions ci.uceruiiig the attributes of God. Such 
protilIe.ss discu.ssiou \voul.d have for us no interest wthiTfever, were it 
not lllJlt Ulllidtit ull the luiir-spUtting disputation a man was being 
trained who was the llrst to ‘‘give to the orthodox cieed a scholas- 
tic basis of argument,” and by whom the final blow was given to 
the Mutazalas. “Tho Mutazalas,'’ it was said, “held up their 
heads liil siicli time as God produced Al A.sh'aii to the world.’’' 

Abu llasaii Al Asli’avi was born in Basra about tho year 
270 A. H., and died about seventy years after. A.s a young 
man, bo was a< student of the Mutazala doctrines. Ihu Khalli- 
kan tells us how he came to give up his connection with this 
rationalistic school. Abu 'Ali Al-Jubhai, a Mutazala doctor, 
was one day lecturing to his students, when Al Ash’ari pro- 
pounded the following qase to his master : — “ Tliere were three 
brothers, one of whom was«a true believer, virtuous and pious : 
the second an infidel, a debauchee and a reprobate j and tho 
third al/ infant: they all died. What became of them?'’ Al- 
Jubbal answered : — ‘‘ Thq virtuous brother holds a high station 
in Parailiso, the infidel is in the depths of hell, and the child 
is among those who have obtained salvation.” “ Suppose, now,” 
Al-Ash ati said, ‘ if that the chikl. should wish to ascend to the place 
occupied by his virtuous brother, vvould he he allowed to do 
so?” •'I'Jo,” replied Al-Juhhai, "it would bo said to him: 
’ Thy brother arrived at this place through his numerous works 
of obedience to God, and thou hast no such works to set for- 
ward.' ” " Suppose, then,” said Al-Ash 'ari, “ that the child should 
say : ‘This is not my fault, yow did not let me live long enomdi 
neither, did you give me the means of proving my disobedience V” 
In that case, said Al-Jubbai, “ the Almighty would say, 

•* lercouui Ijuw of tlie Muhiitnuiedans, Jutrodnetiou, page 18. 
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" I knew that if I allowed thee to live thou wouldst have been 
disobedient, and have incurred the putiishinent of hell : I acted, 
therefore, for thy advantage.’ ” “ Well,” said Al-Ash’ari, “ and 
suppose the infidel brother wore to say : ‘ Oh God of the universe, 
since thou knowast what awaited him, thou must have known 
what awaited me ; why then didst thou act for Ids ailvantage, 
and not ftyr mine?’”* Al-JubLai was silent, though very 
angry with his clever pupil. Al-Ash’ari finding no reasonable 
answer given to him, began to doubt the Mutazala teaching 
on free-will, and to have misgivings on other questions. At last, 
he announced it as his delih^ate opiidou that the Qurdn was 
not created. He entered the mos(jue at Basra, one h’ri<liiy, aud 
in a loud voice cried out ; — “ They who know me, know who 
I am; as for those who do not know me, I shall tell them ; I am 
’All Ibn tmadl Al-Ash’ari, and I used to liold that the Quran 
was created, ‘that the eyes (of men) •shall not see God, aud 
tliat wo ourselves are the authors of our evil deed.s ; now I 
have returned to the truth. I renoiihco the.se opinions, and 
engage to refute the Mutazalas aud to expose their infamy 
and* turpitude.” f He thou founded a school of his own. 
To enter into details of Al-Ash’ari’s teaching, would be to go 
beyond the limits of the subject now under consideration. It 
is enough to say that it was a return to orthodox Islam, and a 
successful opposition to the Mutazala system. 'Al-Ash’ari met 
all the distinctive doctrines of the Mutazalas by a direct negative, 
denyiug»that man could* by the aid of his reason alone rise to 
the knowledge of good and evil, or that ho had any right to apply 
to the actions of God the moral laws which affect men. He 
maintained that no one knew, »by reason, whether good would 
bo rewarded or evil punished, aud that the position of man 
before God must ever be that of a slave. It is true, tlAt ho used 
scholastic methods to maiutaiu his position ; but Ibn Khaldun 
draws a clear distinction between the use of reason by the 
orthodox, and the use of it by the philosophers. He says : — 
“ The establishment of proofs,* founded on reason, was adopted 
by the first scholastics as the subject of their works, but it was 
not with them, as with the philosophers, au attempt to arrive 
at the discovery of the truth aud to obtain, by moans of deifion- 
stration, . the knowledge of that which had been hitherto un- 
known. The scholastics searched for intellectual proofs for 
the object of confirming tlic truth of the dogmas, of justify- 
ing the opinion of the early Muslims, aud of roptlliiig the 

♦ Ibu KUallikhau. Vol. 11, page t Ibn Khallikbait. H, page 
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false doctrines to wliich the innovators had given expres- 
sion/' * 

Thus even the improved method introduced by A1 Ash’ari, 
though it availed him in dialectic contests with the Mutazalas, 
did not, by reason of the limit placed upon its use, tend in any 
way to retain a liberal spirit, or even a thoughtful spirit 
of enquiry in Islam ; but rather the reverse, for it was used 
entirely to support Traditionalism, and it assumed that 
Islam was so perfect and so complete that growth and expansion 
were unnecessary. «• 

Thus the Mutazalas failed to reform Islam. They lived on 
for a while in the schools of Philosophy, but on Islam as a 
system of religion they had no permanent influence. The 
reason may be that the discussions in W Zimin’s time were more 
exercises of tlr« intellect than any earnest groping for light. 
Morally, the Mutazala Khallfs were no better tbaii'd'tthers. 'J'hoy 
showed the same spirit of cruelty to those who opposed them, 
and the same self-will in all their acts of state. They opposed 
orthodoxy on purely speculative gronnd.s, and not on moral ones. 
The great social evils* of Isldm — polygamy, concubinage and 
slavery — they seem to have looked upon with favour. In tins 
respect, they made no attempt to iuprove the social life or 
habits of the people over whom they ruled. There was no 
force in the movement to regulate the nations, and so it came 
to an end. 

The Mutazalas lived at a period when Bsighddd and the Ivhali- 
fate were at their prime. There was no lack of intellectual 
activity. The most eminept scholars of tlie Byzantine Empire 
were welcomed at Court, and the »tudy of the arts and sciences was 
pursued with a most creditable ardour. It m.ay be freely con- 
ceded to 'Muslims that this was a period of which they may be 

justly proud, and from wlpch the orthodox may learn the va- 
luable lesson, that all this glory was transient, that it only 

lasted whilst orthodoxy was practically set aside, and that it 

passed away witli the suppression of the Mutazalas. 

A thousand years have passed, and wo are> told, that the 
younger race of Indian Musalinans are tending unconsciously 
"Twtxd Mutazala doctrines. So far it is well, for any movement 
is better than the utter stagnation of orthodox Islam. That 
they will reform Islfim, may be a pious wish of their leaders, 
it is nothing more. But whither their investigations on Muta- 
zala principles will lead them, no one can say. They are placed 
in a far more advantageous position than the Mutazalas of 

. * Wolcgombnea d’ Ibn Khalddn. Yol. Ill, page 169 . 
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Mamun’s time were for searching after truth. Some, at least, 
may go on and sec in the Logos of St. Jolm, tlte uncreated 
word, the true Kalani Ullah,the Revcaler of God to man, the one 
Prophet to whom alone even Islam imputes no sin. 

Edw. Sell. 


Since writing the above, I have had my attention directed to 
the llihbevt Lectures for 1882, and to the remaijcs of Dr. Kuenen 
on the suppression of the Mutazala mov.emeut. They are worth 
quoting. He says — . 

“The caprice of a tyrant may have been the occasion of the overtJirow 
of tlie !^^o’tazllitcs, but its causo lay deeper, in ’the ej«sence of Lslfim 
wliich the popular instinct had apprehended justly. Tl^je masses were 
not c(»rnpetc4*t to foltow the discussions of the scholars, but they felt tliat 
the defenders oi^the uncreated Qurdii were upholding the absolute claims 
of their religion, and must, therefoie, be right. It was not in the God of 
the Mo’tazilites, whose essence was righteousness, but in the God of 
oi thodoxy, the Alniight}^ subject to no otlicr rule than his own caprice, 
that they recognised tli^ir own and Miihaininad’a Allah. Alas ! they 
'were •in the right. The law of Isldm contains admirable moral precepts, 
and, wliat is more, succeeds in bringing them into practice and powerfully 
BUIipoiting their observance. Uut this is not ouongh to make it an ethical 
religion. It was the glory of the Mo’tazilites that they endeavoured to 
laise it to tlr.s characrer. But their effort struck at om»e upon the rock 
that must ultimately wreck it— the fixed character of IsUni, fixed even 
then, nay, fixed from the vei}^ outset. Hence, too, the fact that their 
fall waafoUowed by no resurrection .” — llihbcit Lectures for 1882, p. 49. 

£wd. Sell. 



Art IV.— the BEHAR DIALECTS— A REJOINDER. 

M r. Grierson’s article — " In Self-defence” — in the Oc- 
tober number of the Calcutta Review calls for a re- 
joinder. No one can appreciate more higldy than T do the ser- 
vice Mr. Grierson has been doing to the cause of Indian philology 
by his study of the Behar dialects. But he does not rest content, 
in the manner of Prince Lucien Bonaparte and the English Dialect 
Society in England, or of Dr. Caldwtill, Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Beames, in India, with purely .scientific labours. He is 
the author of a political propaganda, which, however well-meant, 
can have only the effect of further splitting up the already but 
too much split-up Indian population. This makas it the duty of 
all Indians who can ulrderstaud the manifold bb'ariugs of the 
question, and who wish that the course of affairs in their unfor- 
tunate country should, under English guidance, be a process of 
steady evolution, and' not a series of spasmodic, inharmonious, 
revolutionary movements in the direction of progress, to try to 
put in a clear light before the English rulers of the country, and 
also their own fellow-countrymen, the various aspects of the 
question, and thus help them to judge whether Mr. Griensou is a 
true or a false light. 

I take the several points in Mr, Grierson’s article, not exactly 
in the same order in which they occur in the article. 

Mr. Grierson says that he and Dr. Hocnile are ‘ in accord on 
on every* point connected with the Bihaii language,’ Now, 
however great the degree of atfoord bctsvcoii him and Dr. Hoernle 
( which the way, I had no knowledge of till informed by Mr. 
Grierson himself), it is by no means clear how this can bar an 
adversary from confronting^ Mr, Grierson’s loose, inaccurate, sen- 
sational utterances, with the careful, correct and sober statements 
of Dr, Hoernle, on collateral (juestions, such as the origin and 
character of Urdu. Mr. Grierson says — ( C, R., October ] 882, p. 
259) : “A reader of the whole of my theory [ of the History and 
sfiammar of Urdfi], and not one short extract, will see that it and 
Dr. Hoerule’s are identical, though necessarily couched in differ- 
ent terras.” The following extracts will, I hope, fully satisfy 
every one, that, if ‘terra.s’ are intended to have any meaning, 
Mr. Grierson’s theory is essentially different, from Dr. Hournle’s 
nay, front Coleorooke’s too. The states in the extracts that follow 
arc mine, except in that from Colehrookc. 

.Every point ” does not extend, raised by Mr. Orierson. “Every 
it Ecemb, to the practical question point ” would thus be misleading. 
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Mu. UuiKUSON. 

1. “ Wc have now to consi- 

der what the <^rannnar was 
whicli the Miinhus conrrihiite^d. 
To this the ans wens, — thogram- 
niar of no one Tmlian dijilect. 
Tlui invasion of the Mnsalinans 
was ossenlially progressive. Its 
friolto was onward.” It first 
attack(Ml tlie Panjah (?) and 
tluinGnj nit (^),an(l suhst'qiKnill^ 
its victoiious waves spread over 
Audli and the Doah, and thence 
over I lie whole of Hindustan, 
The con(|1n‘ri»^if arini(3'; passed 
over many countries possessing 
many different languages, and 
hence, as it accompanied the 
troops, the sutlers' language ad- 
aple«l itself to its new surrouud- 
ingSj picking up part of thepecu- 
liariiiesof tlxMiew dialects which 
it eaino across, and s«>inOtinies 
discarding atid sometimes re- 
taining^ the pt‘culiarities of the 
provinces where it first camo 
into existence. The Urdu is, 
therefore, bothin (jrammav and 
voruhub^u’f/, a most complete 
liiifftta franca. Its vocahnlary 
inclndos Aiabic, Persian, Turk], 
and Telugii besides tlie words 
belonging to the Noithern 
Indian Vernaculars, while its 
grammar has^ levied a con- 
tri/mtion from almost every 
langnageof North- Western In- 
dia, Hence it is impossible 
to say \ohat lanyaage is res- 
ponsible for Urdu Gramma7\ 
Many of the forms have been 
so deformed in Musalman 
mouths as to ronder it extreme- 
ly difficult to trace them to any 
special language. Thus, while 


Dit. JIoernll:. 

'‘It [Urdu] originated during 
tlic hvelftli century in tlie country 
round Delhi, tlio centic of the 
Muhammadan power. In that 
spot the Braj dialect comes in- 
to contact with the Marwari and 
Panjabi ; and there among the 
great camps ( Urdu) of the Mu- 
hammadan soldiery in their in- 
tercourse with the surroundinir 
populations, a mixed language 
greio up if^hich, as regards gram- 
mar, /s, in t/ic maj^n, lirajjhougJi 
inter'nvi.vrd vjiih Fanjdbi and 
Mdiaiutri /or77ic^, while as regards 
v<)ca biliary it is partly indigenous 
Hindi, partly foreign (Persian and 
Arabic). ’ For example, the long 
final a of strong masculine nouns, 
whore the IJiaj has an and the 
Mdrwiiri o, is a bit of Punjahi. 
Again the allix^nc of the active 
case is a roiitiihution from Mar- 
wiiri, AVhtm the Braj has al- 
ternative forms, one only was 
adopted l)y the Urdii ! Tims the 
Braj forms the future either in 
ihamn or in aumgan (1st pers. 
sing.) ; Urdujias retaiged only the 
latter in the foini ^wuja, on ac- 
count ( no tloiiht, of its similarity 
to the Panjibi dmqd 

It appears, then, that there are 
three different forms of speech 
current in the Hindi area ; 
the Higli-Ilindi or Urdii, tU'' 
Hindi, and the E. Hindi. The 
first of these is nowhere the ver- 
nacular [by vernacular must be 
meant here linejaa rustica]o{ the 
people, but it is the Viingiiage of 
Literature, of the towps,and of the 
higher classes of the populcLtion, 
and it takes the form of Urdu 
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we can trace the Ur(36 genitive «aiifiong Muhainnicadana and of 
in ka, ke, Id, to the Braj Bha- Hindi among Hiiidiis ; the dlffer- 
sha, kau, ke, ki, opinions differ ence between these two forms is 
as to whether we are to as- less marked in the mouth of the 
ciibe the instrumental in ne people than in‘the books of the 
to Marathi (?j, or to the dia- learned/’ — Ivtroduciioii to Gau- 
lectofthe people immediately dian Grammar, VI, VII, 

surrounding Dilli, only one VIII. 
thing being certain, that ne was 
never used in this sense in 
Braj Bhdsha. This muse suf- 
fice, as an* example, to show 
how Urdu never was the lan- 
guage, either in grammar or 

vocabulary, of any one people; 11. It 'tnas' only in the six- 
it is as unfair to call it so'os it teenfh century ^chifjl yin the rehjn 
would be to shake a number of Akhar, that U niuvias reduced 
of Provencal French, Italian, to a cultivated form. With the 
Wallachiau, Spanisli, and Ger- extension of the Miihammcdan 
man words out of a pepper power^ its use spread over the 
caster on a sl»eet of paper, to vjhole (»f the Hindi area; but 
tack on to them Spanish in- it remained the lavfiitaye of 
flexions for tlie nouns, tlie those exclusively who loere more 
Wallachian inflexions for the immediately connected inith that 
verbs, and to cfill tliat a Ian- pofver eillier in the aimy or 
gnage. — Calcutta Review, No. court or in the pursuit of learning ; 
CXLl, pp. 155, 156* it never hecame the vernacular 

of the people.’' — Ibid, p. VII. 

»/ 

CoLKJUtOOKK IN 1803.* 

IT. — The above complacent II k III, The Canyacubjns 
description of this limj'Aa possessed a • great cnjpire, the 
franca [Urdu] is by the man metropolis of which was the 
[Mil Amman] vjho first gave ancient city of Canyucubja, or 
it the dignity of being re- Canoj. Their's seems to be the 
duced to vjriting. The Ddgh- language which forms tlie ground- 
was written by work of modern Hindustani, 
Mir Amman in the year and wliicli is known by the appel- 
\hfi\y8othat Urdu can only Hindi or HindeiJi. Two 

boast of an existence as a dialects of it may be easily dis- 
Wtiden laugungc of 80 years, tinguished, one more refined, tlio 
before tiuit it was aa little other less so. I’o this last the 

I 

The Vol. of the Asiatic Itesmr- wna printed in IHoa. Oolebronkoa 
dies from nhica the extiaci w given paper may Iiavo hetu written earlier. 
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studied and as little cared name of Hindi is sometimes 
for as the Pigeon-Enqlish of restricted, while the other is often 
Hong-Kong. It hud not^ confounded with Prdcrit Nu- 
amongst the English even, the merous poems have been com- 
name that it lyow possesses, posed in both dialects not only 
but was called conienipiu^ before the Hindustani was in- 
ously “ Motors,*' and in such grafted on the Hindi by a large 
a totie, we find even the judU intermixture of Persian, but also 
cjons Colebrooke, writing to in very modem times by 
his father in 17^J3, or 18 years Muhammadasts,s well SiS Hindu 
before the Bagh-o-Bahar wa^ poets. •Dohrds or detached cou- 
written .... Colebrooke at this plots and Cabits or stanzas, in 
time had been only thi "he -flindavt, may be found among 
months iu the country.”— /6id., the works of Musalman authors ; 
p. 153. it will be sufficient to instance 

those of Melic Muhamed Jaisi, 
Muhammed Afzel, and Amir 
Khan An jam. Most poems in 
this dialect are, however, the 
. exclusive production of Hindu 

poets.”* .... 

A high standard of evidence is certainly not one of the require- 
ments of Mr. Grierson’s logic, otherwise he wouk^ not have ad- 
mitted tliis testimony of a young man just lauded in the country. 

Mr. Grierson is nothing, if not original, and the following 
is another original discovery of his. 

Dr. Hokrnle. 

III. It is commonly sup- ^11. ''The High-Hindi dates only 
posed tijat Urdu is a composite from the present century. It is 
language, having its body and an outcome of the Hifidu revi- 
griimrnar consisting of the val uyder the influence of Eng- 
so-called Hindi, and its do- lish Missions and education, 
thing of a large number of Naturally enough, Urdu, the 
Arabic and Persian words sub- dominant and official dialect 
etituted for their Hiudi equi- came to hand in this movement, 
valeuts. But this is, of a truth, and was Hinduised or turned 


♦ Amopg the most admired spe- Shahjehan, and neema to have 
cimeiiH of Hindi poetry the seven been patronised by that prince 
hundred couplets of Biharilal and whom he piaisea iu bis preface, 
the amatory verses of tSDNDKR and of Biharilal flourished at the court 
Matiram are couspicuoiis. But of Ambar towards the* beginning 
their dialect is not pure Hindevi ; of the sixteenth century of the 
since they sometimes borrow from Christ iaii era” — Asiatif^ 
the Persian language: Sunokr Yol. YU, p. 220. 
wrote his poems iu the reign of 

34 
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putting the cart before the 
horse with a voogeauce. Urdu, 
as a spoken language, is more 
tlian three hundred years old, 
while Hindi did not exist 
even in name till seventy 
years ago. As a matter of 
fact, it is Hindi which is de- 
rived from Urdu and not 
Urdu from Hindi. It is Hindi 
which has d)orrowcd the body 
of its language and its gram- 
mar [does not language in- 
clude grammar ?] from Urdfi 
and which has supplied a 
number of Hindu words in ex- 
change for the equivalent Ara- 
\)ic and Persian ones/’^ — Ibid,, 
p. 152. 

Now this tremendous discovery of Mr. Grierson's rests en- 
tirely on a verbal equivocation. It is only if l)y Hindi is under- 
stood High-Uiudi prose that Mr. Grierson's proposition would bo 
correct. But ’ Hindi, as is well known, is used in a very loose, 
wide sense, embracing within its s\yeep the so-called Hindi 
of Char.d J[3anlai,as well as that of the latest Khariboli scl‘oolbook. 
A Hindi poetical literature, varying from the archaic Hindi of 
Chand to what diffeis ve* v little, if at all, from Iligh-Iiiiuli, exist- 
ed side by side with an Urdu poetical literature, and only prose 
Hindi literature was a little posterior in date to prose Urdu 
literature, which, too, sprang up under English influence and 
English authority. A spoken Hindi must also have long existed 
side, hy side with a spoken Urdu, for Sanskfit culture never died 
out, and a Parulit of Delhi or Agra must have spoken Hindi where 
Muhamadans or Peisian-knowiug Hindus spoke Urdu, 

I give a few more extracts from Mr. Grierson's first article, to 
jslmw, hy additional evidence, that Mr. Grierson’s vein is that 
of an unsober, .sen.sational writer. 

IV. Tlie invaders did not speak any of the languages of the 
invaded country. The language of the hulk of the troops was 
either Turk! or Persian, the latter cf which, although undoubtedly 
a langieige of the Aryan family, had so long separated from 
ttie common stock as to have lost all trace of resemhlance to 
the tongvM of the Aryan brothers of Hindustan** 

Separated from tite common stock longer than what? — the 
Aryan tongues of India ? ** Lost all trace f &c. Is this a sober 


into High-Hiudi by exchanging 
its Persian and Arabic elements 
for words of native origin (more 
or less purely Sanskrit). Hence 
Urdu and Higli-Hindi are really 
the same language ; they have 
an identical grammar and differ 
merely in the vocabulary, the 
former using as many foreign 
wqnls, the latter as few as possi- 
ble ." — I ntrodnefion, Gaudian 
Grammar, p. VII. 
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Rtatement of facts ? Again, the language of the bulk of the troops, 
in so far as it was Aryan, must have been Pashto rather than 
Persian, which last could have been in use among only the lead- 
ers and tlie body of e<lucated adventurers wlio poured into the 
country in the witke of the Mahomedan conquest. 

V. The same dialect which ivas spoken by the covjherds who 
sported wUfi Krishna on the banks of the Jamnnd is now 
spoken by their descmdants, ns they 'ivend their vjay to the 
(Jutcherries of Arfra and Mathnrd ; and it is tlie same all over 
Hindustan ; the iMusahnan language never penetrated to the mass 
of the people."' — /W//, j>. loS.# 

This is about as correct as it would bo to say, thdt tlie same 
dialect that was spoken on the banks of the Rhine, when the 
Roman legions (MosscmI the river, is spoken l)y the descendants 
of the okU Teutons at, the presfuit day. • 

1 atlmil I N^as in oimr in thinking 4hat the name ^ Biharf " 
had been of Mr. Grierson’s invention. But what shall we say 
of a lantpufqCy the very exi^^tence of which remained to be 
discovered by a German savnii, and a ^lame for which liad to 
be hi vented by the E<litor of the Encjlislrnian in tlie year of 
Grace 1881, on what blessed day we are not. tohi by Mr. Grierson, 
who says simply that it was in the sprini? of that year ? * IBi- 

liari, us a designation of the Eastern Hindi dialects, has no 
practical significance, except in connexion with* the proposal 
to create for Behar a cnltivat(»d st.andard of the ‘language.’ 
Popular* instinct recognises no sucli language. It regards 


* Despite its adoption t)y the high- 
ly ernditt' Dr. Iloornlo, tlie term 
Feenis to be more misleading tliaii 
A’. whicli he pioposed earlier. 
Enropeans liave a notion tliat P»ehar 
or, ]mristically Behar is the iinMlern 
name of Magadh, hut the teim J»i- 
har, as a designation for the pro- 
vince, is as r.ttle current among tlie 

people inhabiting* Ihhar. as (Deece 
or Gcnnnna among the Greek tir 
the Dennan peojile. If ^lagadh 
is now Bih.tr. Magadhi must he 
Jhhdrt, atid this seems to have 
induced Dr. Hoernle to adopt tlie 
name Bihari. for historically the JC. 
li dialects have grown out of the 
J^lagadhi Prakrit. But Mag.adhf has 
left Magg4 as its modern representa- 
tive. The term llihart w^yidd indeed 
be ver}* much like the play of liaiu- 


Jet, with the part of TTamlet left 
out, for lihojnuri. which is the strong- 
est, ami inosi typical j)f tj^e B. Hindf 
dialects is spoken over only a small 
nortiwi of Ih har. (as shewn on Dr. H’s 
Map), while <mtside Ihdiarit is spoken 
over a huger area than all Behar. 
Again Banswarf, another E. Hindi 
dialect, spoken west of Hhojpiir, 
covers an area nearly as large, on 
Dr. flo**rnIe's Ijingnage-Map, as 
Maithilf. and Alagadhi (Magg^l^ to'^“ 
getber, ITuder the circumstances E. 
Hindi, it seems, wniiM he a less mis- 
leadiiM.' name th.in Jhli.tii. and pro- 
]»e!ly sah'ga;,nled by a detinitioii, 
it. may .^eive as well as the term Lot0 
(tWt)hrn, which is made to include 
even the * snl>suiutive and indepen- 
dent ' English tongue. * 
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Bhojpnri, Maithili and Magga as distinct languages. If * Bihari ’ 
is a language, let it alone, let it develope itself if it can. If 
High-Hindi be deemed an unsuitable medium of popular 
education in Behar, the eastern part of the North-West Provin- 
ces and in Chutia Nagpur, let popular education be imparted 
in the language which the people of each locality may wish 
to adopt, on the equitable principle of local self govermpent 
which Dr Hunter announced in his Allahabad speech as the 
solution of the Hindi veT%. Urdu diffi.mlty in the North-West 
Provinces. Only do nqt put on official pressure, do not call 
in state .action. Under the operation of a let-alone policy, 
such as has been indicated above, it is quite certain that no 
‘ Bihari ’ or * Eastern Hindi * literature will grow up, while, if 
any demand is felt for education in Maithili, Magga and Bhoj- 
puri, such demand will be satisfieci by local organisations under the 
usual general control of the State. Eastern Hindi can be called 
a language only in the sense that Platt- Deiitscb is called a language, 
i, e., as an aggregate of several closely related dialects, not one of 
which is admitted to be the literary standard to which the others 
Bubordiniite themselves. There can be no possible olijection 
to the Ejistoin Hmdi dialects being scientific dly studied, just as 
the PUtt-Deutscli dialects have been scientifically Studied, or as 
the EiJglisli dialects arc being scientifically studied. No body 
has in Europe ever tlionght of cultivating one of the Platt- 
Deutsch dialects of northern Germany and enforcing it. over the 
whole Platt- Deutscli portion of Germany, to the exclusion of 
Hoch-Deutsch. But India is an ignorant, ami a conquered country, 
and it is therefore n<»tljing very «iurprising that Mr. Grierson should 
consider it a fair field for a bit of philological expeiirpentation, 
w^jthout ' ininding that experinientation in practical matters 
often means expeiimentajvion by vivisection. Englishmen, who 
are so conservative at home, so extremely* jealous of Govern- 
ment initiation in all matters, are nevertheless extremely 
ready in India to have recourse to direct political action, in 
matters which should best be left to be regulated Ji)y the cultivated 
intelligence of the people. The principle laid down by Buckle, 
change the opinion, then change the law,' does not suit 
the average Anglo-Indian temperament. It is a process that 
cannot find favour with men who, trained up in the unhealthy 
atmosphere of an ignorant and .obsequious subject-population, 
naturally enough fall back into the haldts of thought and action 
that centuries of social and political training have repressed in 
England, i 

Mr. 'Grierson says, ‘the Babu advocates the extension of 
Bengali into Mitbila, &c.' ((7. R,^ October 1882, p, 257j. That 
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I have advocated the extension of Bengali into Mithila is, indeed, 
uews to Tne. I said in a note that ‘ the extension of Bengali 
over Mithila may be advocated with, perhaps, better reason than 
the extension of some Belnar dialect over all Behar, since even 
the Maithili written character is almost identical with the 
lienirali^; while in the body of the article I argued ngainst the 
BUj^cieiicy ^f the reasons urged by Mr. Oiierson for the ex- 
tension of some one Behar dialect over all Behar, and distinctly 
said, that such extension w<»uld l)e as bad as the extension of 
Bengali over Orissa, which has been advocated in Bengal on 
the theoretical ground, as > stated, of \lie close affinity between 
the languages of Bengal and Orissa. This close affinity is univer- 
sally admitted, while the degree of affinity between Bengali and 
Maitbili was stated by Dr, Hoernle to be of only a doubtful character. 
Elsewhere in my Article, 1 expressed, by implication, iny disapproba- 
tion of any extension of Bengali over Assam, though Assamese 
is beyond question a dialect of Bengali, so much so, that the 
Hindoo Patriot, in noticing the fiist Number of the Assam XewSf 
called the language of the newspaper ‘ A*ssam Bengali/*^ That, 
in the face of all this, Mr. Grierson calls me an advocate of 
the extension of Bengali into Mithila, does not speak well of 
Ills fairne«s to an antagonist. As a matter of fact, holding such 
views as I do in respect of written Bengali (Vide Calcutta 
Mevieiu for Octi)ber 1877, AH, “ Bengali Spoken and Written*') 
I should he the last person to advocate its extension any 
where T3eyoud the limits within which it prevails. My argument 
was only an arejumentwn ad Iiomineru against Mr. Grierson. 

There is nothing snrpii.sing in what *Mr. Grierson says about 
cue man having collected in rf single district in one month 
400 words not to he found in Bates' Hindi Dietioy^\ry, This 
dictionary is by no means a complete repertory of provincial 
Hiodi, and the Pandits who lent their help, 1 presume, in its 
compilation, must have been as anxious as their brethren in 
Bengal to leave out words that had not the ring of Sanskrit 
about them, and appeared to tliem in consequence to he 
vulgar. The so-called Bengali Abidhans (Dictionaries) are 
conspicuous by the absence of almost all words that are di^inc- 
tively Bengali. An English-Bengali School Dictionary, recently 
compilo<f, on the basis of that by Carey, gives the following 
words as Bengali equivalents of horse: — 


• I have seen the Assam News the test of dialectic ^liation, then 
myself, and 1 can say that if iiiulual there can be no escape from clasaiug 
intelligibility is to be adopted as Assamese as a Bengali dialect. 
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The real living Bengali word ghonra ^otherwise gliora) is entirely 
omitted. Oddly enough, the semi-Tatsama ghotak, from which 
ghora is derived, has also been omitted. 

As regards the ditferences between Hindi and the Behar dialects 
pointed out by Mr. Grierson (G. /J., October 1881*, pp. 370 — 376), 
leaving out the grammatical forms, the following remain. E. 
H. Phai=H. Phal ; E. H. Gari=H. Gali ; E. H. IJIangot=;H. 
Langot ; E. H. BStiya=H. BitiyS ; E. H. P»olawat=H. BulSwat ; 
E. H. aur=:H. aur ; E. H. Ghor~H. Gl»o?'a ; E. H. L()h = H. 
Lolia ; E. U. Bar'=:H. Bara Now taking the differences to be 
exactly such as they huve been .-epresented by Mr. Grierson 
to be, tli^y are no wider than differences between admitted 
dialects of the same language, for instance, bniwoen Scotch 
and any south English dialect, or literary Englisli itself. But 
the fact is tliat^Mr. Grierson exaggerates the diffuenco. between 
Hindustani and the Behar dial<*cts by taking the uiost divergent 
forms of the two. For instance, in the Bh(>jpuri dialect, ns used 
in the Saran District, gho 9 *a is tlie word in common use for 
horse, while gho7’ is a pi otic form of it used in colloquial sj)eech 
but seldom. Now Mr. Grierson takes bold of gho?’, which 
seems to be much in use in ’^J'irbut, and liringing it under tlie 
convenient name of ‘ Bihari,' slmws it to diifer from the corres- 
ponding Hindustani gho?Ti, which is tlie term in common use in 
western Behar.* Giill and <rau are both recoonise<l ;is Hindustani, 
and are both giv<»n in Fallon’s as well .as Forbes’ Dictionary. Fallon’s 
Dictionary gives gd,ri as Brij and P('et for <rali, so that gari is 
a typical W. H. term. The gramma! ieal difft renees pointed out 
by Air. (irierson may to a large extent he matched by some of 
those occurring among English' diahets, as se<ui in !,ho specimens 
given in Latham's English Lavgungo* to say nothing of such 
differences' as, on the authority of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
were pointed out in my last article, to exist among the Italian 
dialects. As regards vocables, Mr. Grierson may also be asked 
to turn to his own language. The glossary affixed to Burns' poems 
and certain otiier small Scottish poems on wliich Burns wrote, 
his Hemarks consists of so many as 3 836 words;; and Burns, by 
the way, it has to be reinem bored, often writes pure English, such 
as the first and the conciinling stanzas of his Cotters Sattmhty 
JSighL Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary is a thick quarto volume 

* The first two vers^^a only of the Aw’a, leiu. My=aMoi, me, nni, 
song of iSolonion } ir-lcls the following mo, mail, maw. IssssHe, ez, ea, uz, 
purely grammatical differencea {Eng- iz. *h. 'fhe two veraea contain, he- 
hsh Lnv^uage.y 5th Ed , pp. 346- sides, numeroun verbal variations, 
lS^4t) ; — l*am«sl he, Afni, Prii, Awni, which are not given here^ to save 
Jlee,^ I*a, 0*m, Ah’m, lia, liah iiin, space. 
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of 634 pages, double columns, which, at an average calculation 
of 66‘4 words to a page, would give 3.5,757, or say 35,000 words 
iu round numbers, making allowance for the blank space on pages 
where the initial letters change* Fiorn the short glossary of 
Scottish words ar?d phrases appended to Collins s Globe Dictonary, 
1 give a number of words and phrases (not an exhaustive list), under 
the Jirst fou? letters only, that arc essentialiy the same as their Eng- 
lish e([uivalents, and leave it to Mr. Grierson and the public to judge 
whether they do not differ from the latter quite as much, if not more 
thari the E, fl. and H. H. terms pointed dut hy Mr. Grierson 
differ among themselves. P leave out entirely such wholly 
difierent words as bairn=cliild, clarkit = wrote, &c., (a far more 
numerous class than the other), and give only such as are essentially 
the same. Aiu~-own ; airn — iron ; aith = oath ; aneucli =:enougli ; 
at weel— I w^a well; aucht=oiglji ; auhl— old ; buckit=l)acked ; 
bawk=i)ank ; beuk— hook ; bill=bull ;* bink = bench ; hinnazr 
be not ; blin = blind ; hlui(l = l)lood ; l)o\vk=bulk ; braid=broad ; 
breeks=breechcs ; brig abridge ; bnther =brotber ; ca=call ; 
cui Its » curds ; cam = cume ; camia=:cannot ; cauld = cold ; caup, 
cap«cup; cliaw—cliew; claitb=clotb ; cleed=:clothe ; duds 
==:clouds ; cleugb=rclilf ; coinmaun = comuiand ; cood=ciid ; daiir 
zzrdure ; dee == die; deniier=dinnor ; dizzei», diz’n=dozen ; do- 
cbter=daugbter ; doo= dove; downa=tlaro not^; drap=drop; 
drouib=drougbt ; druckon=drunken ; dule=:dole. “Even in 
Engiaivil/* says Max Miillor. the local ]MtoU have many forms 
which are more primitive than the language of fcihakspeare, and 
the richness of their vocabulaiy surpas'ses, on many points, that 
of the classical writers of any peijod.’* “f* 

The extremely lame line of defence taken up by Mr. Grier- 
son, in respect of his position that ‘the name ot^Hidyapati 
is as much a hotusehold word among Uie inhabitants of Eongal 
and Behar as Unit of Tulsidas is amongst those of the Upper 
Provinces,’ and ‘ that the graceful lyrics of Bidyapati are ou the 
lips of every educated man in Behar ' is in itself proof enough 
of the utter .uiitenability of the position. Nevertheless I 
shall furnish additional and conclusive proof. Mr. Grierson 

♦ I have carefully scrutinised the from tho second are foiiiul to contaia 
first ten pages of the Dictioimry, and 5(U words, which gives an average 
have fomui tliat wlnne any w/>rd of o6‘4 words to a pai:e. The first 
within these pages happens lo corre.s- and the last page of tlie Dictionary 
pond with an” English word, the have together been counted, a page 
correspondence does n(»t extend to for each is about half a p&ge iu 
lueaniug. Jbeaving out the first page, respect of printed matter, 
which iu respect of printeil matter "f Iiccturcs oh ths Lcuy* 

is but half a page, the 10 pages 3rd Ed., p. 51. 
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cannot well know more of Bengal ■ than 1 do, but he is an in- 
trepid Briton, who cannot bear the idea of Iteing beaten on any 
point. Vaishnavisin, as taugbt by Chaitanya, or even in its 
older form is by no means ^ the most influential religion in 
Bengal.’ The people of Bengal, particularly the upper castes, are 
fori most part Saktas, and the influence of Vai.shuav literature 
in Bengal has l)een far smaller than Mr. Grierson . believes it 
to have been. Babu Hara (fliandra Datta, in reviewing Bengali 
poetry in the Caleutta Review for January 1852, passes by 
Krittibas’s Ramayctn and Kasidas’s Muliabharat as ‘ faint echoes 
of the Ramayana and Mahabharnt^,’ and speaks of the follow- 
ing books in detail: — 1. KabikaniMiii CItandi. 2 AnnOida 
Mangal and Bidyasundar. 3. Gangabkakti Tarangini. 4. 
Fanchali, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4. So much for the influence of Vaish- 
nav literature >30 years ago. It is the progress of English 
education that has mad<j the non-Vaishnavs in Bengal appreciate 
the literature of the Vaishnav sect, which, in fact, is the old- 
est literature in Bengali ; and Prof. Rumgati Nyayaratna, writ- 
ing his Discourse on Bengali Literature under these influences, 
has devoted considerable space to Bidyapati and the other Vaish- 
nav writers. For myself, I can say that, while at school or 
college, and for several years after leaving college, I never heard 
even the name of Bidyapati, and that 1 first read Bidyapati 
in Babu Saradacliaran Mitra’s edition, which is but a receut 
publication. A well-informed friend tells me that it would be 
no exaggeration to say that V9| per cent, of the educated 
men in Bengal have not rea<l Bidyapati. But it is best to come 
to particulars. The Sa^iskrit College is the most iuportant 
seat of Indian learning in Brngal, and the following is the 
result of my inquiry at that College 

Pandit Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna, C. 1. E., Officiating Princi- 
pal, remembers to have occasionally seen bits of Bidyapati before thr. 
issue of Saradu’s edition. Has read a good deal more since 

the issue of this edition. Has not read the whole. 

n'li »f1^ gifg att f 

Pandit Qirish Chandra Vidyaratna, Professor of Sanskrit 
Literature and a Bengali author, knows nothing particular 
about Bidyapati’s having lieen a poet. Has never read any work 

of hia 4 »lTfW Rw Wffil sil 
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Pandit Madhusudan Srnritiratna, Professor of Hindu Law, 
has not read any Bengali work by Bidyapati. 

I 

Pandit Rarnnjirayau Tarkaratna, Assistant Professor, and a 
well-known Bengali author, says ho has heard of Bidyapati's 

name, but l^as never read or seen any book by him. 

« Orf^l 1 

Of seven Pandits in the college, and the lilyarian 'a Sanskrit 
scholar, like the Pandits, and a Bengali author), one had not, up 
to the time of my inquiry, ^eard Jiidyap.iir.s name,, five know 
his name only as a poet and notliing further ; one read a lew 
of his 'paddbalis some six years ago ; and another has heard 
some of^liis 'pacidbalis in jffir^aus, but has not r^^ad any thing 
written by liin^ This last is the only gentleman in the College 
wlio has ever heard any of Bidyapati^s ixidahalu chaunted, with a 
knowledge of their authorship. 

Of tlie two lecturers in the College, bpth M. A., B. L/s of 
the, Calcutta University, one has read nothing of Bidyapati, and 
the others acquaintance with him is mainly due to Baba Sarada- 
chai.in’s edition. 

The High C'ourt Bur contain, s the best educated body of men 
ill Bengal, and 1 am assured by a pleader of ihe court, that 
‘most ^ of the pleaders have not read Bidyapati, and that, ‘the few ’ 
that have read him, ^viost' have road him only in Saiuda- 
charn’s edition. 1 have not been able to obtain exact figures 
however, • 

Bidyapati's lyrics are indeed ^chaiinted in Western Bengal, 
where Vaishnavism largely prevails, and where Jayadeva’s lyrics 
are still greater favourites. Kirtaaias from the about 

Birbhum do cliaunt Bidyapati’s lyrics in their Rirtiuis, and 
several persons have no doubt heard Bidyapati^s 'padatxdis in 
Kirtans without knowing the name of the authen*. Ihit his 
name is so little known overBeiigMl generally and liis influt-nce 
so small, that it ^vould be a most extraordinary flight of rhetoric 
to say that his name is a ‘household word * in Bengal. I’uNidas's 
name is more known in Bengal than Bidyapati’s, and t her? i> a 
cheap edition of TuLsidas's Dohas in Bengali eharae’er. 

All*. (Jrierson considei'i the te.st to which 1 sul j* ei h.m m 
regard to Ids assertion that Bidyapati's ‘ lyrics are on the lips 
of every educated mau iu Bohar,' to be ‘ very unfavourable and 
unfair.’ It so happens, however, that the test is the most 
favourable to him that it was possible for me # 10 ^ choose. 
I had to choose places ‘outside the Maithil area, one within the 
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Bhrypuri, and another within the Mag^a portion of Behar ; and 
it so iKippened, that 1 liad friends at Olihapra and Bhagalpur, 
wdio could furnish me with reliable information, and in no otlier two 
such places as I wanted. Now Chhapra, Insiiig north of the Ganges, 
is certainly more nearly connected with the Ivlaithili-speaking 
population to the east, and therefore more likely to have been 
inflfienced by Bidyapati^s poetry than aiiy place south of; lie 
Ganges. The Bhagalpur district again lies both north oml 
south of the Ganges, and occupies, therefore, both Magga and 
Maithil territory. Biiagalpur town again is on tiie Ganges, 
which parties Maithil from Magga 'land, and Maithils are numer- 
ous in the town itself. That Bhagalpur is ‘iii the extreme 
southern corner’ of Behar, is another of Mr. Grierson’s slipshod 
assertions. Mr^ Grierson coolly ignores the statement 1 made 
on the aiitliority of one of the best eduCiited men in tlie Lower 
Provinces, Babu Suryanafayan Sinh, the leader of the Bliagal- 
pur bar, viz,^ that Bidyapati’s ‘name is cjuite unknown in the 
districts of Behar south of the Ganges.’ He would further 
except from the class 'of e<lucatod Bcluiris, .all Persi.an-knowing 
natives of Behar, and to make good Ins position, he would per- 
force have to except most, if not all. Pandits (oo, for Pandits of the 
old school, as a class, look down upon all liha<iha writers, and 
Behar has not i;^ared up a new scho')l of Pandits, such as we now 
find in Bengal, side by side with men of tlie old school. By only 
thus (excluding from the class of * educated Biharis ’ all Persian- 
and Sanshrit-kuowing* individuals, would Mr. Grierson seek a 
basis for bis position. But who are the c(lucate<l nnui in lieliar 
wlio know neither Persian nor San.skrit? As regards Mr. Gri(U‘.son’s 
extrenudy aerial statement about quotations and phrases from 
Bidyapati,<. Mr. Grierson would be at a loss, I am afraid, if bo 
had to name particular q^uotations and pluises from Bidyaj^ali, 
and the people, outride Mithila, who use tliem. It seems to me cer- 
tain that Mr. Grierson’s proposition about quotations and phrases is 
only a deductive inference from his assiiinptioii lliat ‘ tlic graccdul 
lyrics of Bidyapati are on the lips of every educated man in 
Jbeliar.’ 1 cannot preteiul to have as much knowledge of English 
as Ur. Grierson has, hut from Avhat 1 know of the language, it is 
by no means clear to me that he attfacbe.s atiy definite meaning to 
the (e:m ‘every educated Biliari.’ By what process again, logical 
or lingual, does he bring ‘ quotations and phrases’ within tlie class- 
name lyric? Can a single jihrase, or a number of jihrases either, 
l»e caUe<l a lyric ; or a verse or two make up a lyiic ? 

(7.) I qdinit I inadvertently used the expression ‘current 
language ’ for current lingua franca. But Mr. Grierson’s ad- 
mission justifies my remarks nevertheless. Mr. Grierson admits 
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Uiafc * t.hc necessity of luiving a lingua franca as a means of com- 
inujiication with traders from all parts of India, has kept up and 
^'xten^^ed the use of Hindi [ihe term is misleading], so that in 
these towns and their immediate suhurbs the actual language of 
the country ha% to a largo extent fallen into disuse/ With 
extended tneans of communication, surely such necessity may well 
be expect(iil to increase daily, and thereby to strengthen the 
position of the existing Lingua franca. Why seek to create by 
^irtificial nurture a now Lingua /Vanca, a literary ‘ Ihhari,’ tliat shall 
be a general medium of communication for Bh(tj[juiis, Maithils and 
Magadliis? In accounting fo^the prevalence, again, of^Hindustam 
as the Lhtgua franca of the Behar towns, Mr. Grierson wholly 
ignores the historical fact of the long^continued political supremacy 
of the Muliammadans, and their overwhelming inHuence in the 
towns (lulling the continuance of such supremacy, an ir.fluence 
whose effects femain to this day, in thfj prevalence of Hindus- 
tani and in otlier matters as well. When Muhammadan gentle- 
men in Jkdiar talk with Hindus, the language is always Hindus- 
tani, and m*ver 13hoj[)nri, or Alaithil, o*r Magga ; and Hindus 
froui dllferciit distneU, as stated by one of Mr. Giiersoi/s 
owui authoi iti<*s, have ree<uirse to the same Hindustani toiigiie 
when tii(‘y havt.* to conveise with one anotlier. In posing 
o,s flu' champion of Heiiar and Btdiaris, Mr. .Grierson loses 
sight entirely of the Behar Sluliammadans, wdioso social and 
political importance is far larger than a nn*re numerical estimate 
would ^indicate, ^ JJas Jlintluon oyien ek Musahna}! ' so nm^ 
tlio llindusiani prov<'rb, ami in scho(ds and colleges the 
average in(«-lIigeiico of Behari-Mubaminadau is higher tbau tliatof 
1 M d 1 a r 1 - II i n d 11 l)oy s* ^ 

When 1 first went to Behar, I was not quite t^^enty- five, 
and had only such practical knowledge of the jiosition and 
character of Indian Muhammadans asTl had gatliered in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. Wliat most struck me, then, in the 
constitution of Behar societj’, \vas the great social and intellec- 
tual preilomina.nce of the Muhammadan and the extreme \veak- 
uess of the liralnnau element ; and I have lately heard an 
acute observer lemark that the Muhammdans ot Bohar ar<# its 
Brahmans, Now a just and wdse government should not lose 
sight of *tliis. As for my Hindu countrymen, in Behar, and 
el.swdioro, it w’ould be as unwise on their part .to think of cast- 
ing aside Hindustani, wliich uliamimulan political ascendancy 
in India luis caused to become the /mnea of'tho land, 

* Says the Bengal Educational the most promising pupiis? iu the 
Report for 1880-81, (p. 30) ‘the Patna Collegiate School,’ (p. 30), 
Muhammadans are described as being 
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as to tliiuk of reviviug the old rigid rules of caste wliich the 
lofty creed of our own large-hearted and 6ubtle*\vitted Buddha 
had failed to overlhrow, hut which the levelling faith of fulam at 
last in a. largo measure practically battered down; «ms unwise as it 
would be for Indian Kayatbs, for instance, to relinquish the social 
and iutelhH'tual elevation which they owe so largely to the Mahorn- 
uiadan Tt fflme. But as 1 said in my previous paper," Hinduslani 
must, with the increasing advancement of the Hindus, he in a 
large measure de-]?ersiaiiised. 

Speaking of my ‘ houefal prophocx' about Hindustani, Mr. Grier- 
son tauutrngly remaiks that the wish is father to the thought. 
Is the wish iihgirimate ? Had Mr Grierson been a native of ln«lia, 
instead of an Englishman, he would certainly have thought more 
kiinlly of the wisli. Granted the wish, why /loes Mindustani, 
and not Bengali, Marat, in or any other Indian p)nguc suggest 
itself to thn mind as likely to become India’s acknowledged 
liarnui franca'l Why, again, does the idea suggest itself, not 
to my mind only, , but also to other minds, both native 
and l^hiropeaii ? Mr. Grierson’s own countrymen cannot, he 
suspected t)f Iniviug any extravagant wish that some one of the 
ItHiian langtmges should become the universally accepted 
livgaa franca of the couittry, and yot why do Mr, Beaines, 
Hr, Fallon, find Mr. Keene * take nearly the same view of 
the matter as 1 <lo? If I am a dreamer, I am content to 
dream in such good company. . 

Mr. Grierson says, nations or tribes cannot change their 
languages by Act of Parliament, hut only by the attritioii of ages, 
and seldom even tlien.” Now, the iuefficacy of Acts of Parliaineut 
in such matters is a thing that Mr. Grierson only M)olievo8 that 
he believes, ’ to quote a happy expression of Herbert Spencer’s, 
but does not in reality •believe. Else, why should he be so 
verj eager to invoke the authority of the State in enforcing 
‘ Bihari/ by which must be understood one of the Behar dialects 
raised to the dignity of a literary language, over all Behar. If 
he had no fuitli in State action, how could he» believe that en- 
forcement by the Stat(i of one of the Behar dialects would lead to 

• I qnoterl Mr at Ifngtli in Tormw, speaks of Urdu as the Eng- 

my laflt article. Mr. Keene hsh of [ndia, and compares the Urdu 

“ During this period originated the of the firesent day to Englisli as it 

Urdu language, an application of was before there was a thorough 

Western Prakrit to the use of ail fusion between the Saxon and the 

clas.se8, which \a .sull growing, a.-id Norman-French elements, and when 

which proni^Ves to become the lingua the latter element was super-abiiu- 

frunca of the whole peninsula. ” (7 dant. Having no copy of this dic- 

/<., October 1882, p. 182,. Ur. Fallon, tionary by me at present, I give this 

in the Di.jSHrtation prefixed to Ins lust reference from memory. 
Dictionary of liaw and Commercial 
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its being ‘rapidly adopted by the educated classes/ a process 
not certainly to be called a result of * the attrition of ages/ It wasonly 
because ‘ the at trition of asjes M>ad caused Hindustani to become 
the liny'tta franca of the Beliar towns that Goverriinent, in the first 
instance, could thfnkof mnking Hindustani the language of courts and 
schooK^. If what Blr. Grierson contends tor, is the result wliicli 
natural forces tend to prod uc*-, he may well wait for that result 
to come about in due course ; and the State would then in pro- 
jSer time have to act in deference to the peoples wish. Why not 
maintrdn the status quo till a large proportioii bf the Beliar people 
cometoliave sufficient enliL'lTtenment to nndersfand tliese mat- 
ters aright, when, under the syj;tem of local freedom about to 
be inaugurated, local communities would be free to move for a 
cliange of school language, and court language too? Why 
create au* official ‘Bihail’ by Government initiation and Govern- 
ment patronage, wlien, to quote the Jhinger ( Monghvr) Zamin- 
dar, whom Mr. Grierson quotes iu support of his position, ^ tlie 
Tirhoot men have a language peculiar to their own district, and 
go l^iave the Maggnlia and Bhqjpore men, &c/ Another of 

Mr. Grierson's authorities, a Dcpntv Magistrate and a Sliahabad 
man says : — ‘ As a rule, all the Biharis [ Behar Midiammadans are 
evidently left out of the category], liigh or low, both men and 
women, speak their own provincial dialect, ?. 6., ^Bhojpful, Tir- 
lintf, or Magahf. Both the sexes of the liiglier classes in their 
mutual jntercourso use the dialect pec\diar to their own district. Even 
the Kayasths, who as a class receive a regular training in Persian and 
Urdu IVom their childhood and leave their homes at an early age in 
search of employment in distant disincts, talk in the dialect of 
their native district, with their^families, servants and friends he- 
longing to the same district. It is only in their intei^ourse with 
Muhammadans, residents of other districts, and people with whom 
th(*y are not familiar, alrliongli belonging to the same district, 
that tlioy conveise in Urdu. ...It is a remarkable fact that unedu- 
cated Biharis of tlie Brahman, Rajput, and Bhuinhar classes, 
in their iuterpourse with strangers, speak a mixture of Urdii 
and their own provincial dialect.” JNo evidence could more con- 
clusively show that the B(diar peofde recognise no comujunity 
between Bhojpuri, Magga and Maithili, and that the Hindustani 
ig the lingua ft anca of the Bihar Hindus of the upper castes. Even 
uneducated Brahmans, &c., have to speak it, though tliey necessarily 
mingle with it largely their own provincial grammar and piovincial 
terms. Not only Brahmans, Rajputs, and Bhuiidiars. hnt Kahars, 
Mallaiis, and oilier lo.w caste men, if they seek service away from 
home, or visit distant parts of the country, do pick up Hindustani, 
as I can say from personal knowledge. Thete are others who 
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understand it without being able to speak it. Not only is Hindustani 
tlius generally used ns a lingua franca in Bcbar, but it is so also 
in the Cbutia Nagporo Division. I Imve never yet met a Lohar- 
dagg«a J)liangar, and I have met numbers, who lias not been alilc 
to express himself with perfect ease in Hindustuni. I have lately 
had an opjMirtnnity of hearing a Palamow Kabar speak with his mas- 
ter, the I\1unsif of Palamow (since transferred), and IlindiiStani \vas the 
language used I spoke to the man mysoif, and found be could speak 
it with pirfeet ease, and further learnt from his master that Hin- 
dustani was the cument lingua franca in Palamow, though among 
themselves different classes of pcojW*^ spoke their own peculiar hoi i 
I liave had V»xcepti(Jiially good opportunities of talking with nu'n 
of the Rlallah caste, and havo*ii variably found that Ihn nnui could 
all speak Hindustani, though amoi»g them^(‘lves tlu'y u.^ed their own 
holL Mr. Griferson is entirely in erior in saying-that Iliudu'-tani is 
known in Debar as Pienolf' is known in Mm^land IHndu gimthunon 
and lower ord<us of Hindus m Debar learn to speak Hindustani iu 
addition to their respective veinaculai.'^ by the mere force (d‘ their sur- 
rouiniiugs,undenhe [)ies^air(M)f actual intercourse,* and not from books 
and teaclieis, asFienclj is learnt in Kngland. ('olhupnal Hindustani 
is picked up in tlie saim* way in D< hgal by upper and mi<ldl(^ class 
Hindus, and l>y such lower cla'^s peo[>je as liavemiudi intercourse with 
Hindustani-sp«*aki*rs. fSofarasmv own know halgt^goot:, jind m) fir as 
lb av(i been abife to learn on enqmiy from others, there are noupper or 
middle class Dcngalis, living iu town-;, o'r in consid^rahh^ villages not 
faraway from town«, wdui are not al)lo to sp(*ak Ilindustaiii on the 
comimmest topics, ^rhey maj' speak such incorri'Ct Hindustani as 
hCvn JflntOjhai, but still tlf\‘y manage to exp7a*ss tln-mselves in Hin- 
dustani somehow'. The noigliKnuring Kaslerti Hindi dialects are 
not understood or spoken anywhere iu JJengaJ as Hindustani is, and 
this in spite of tlie closer affinity of Dengali jo these dialects. 

I liave no ])r(;tensions to ‘any regular knowledge of tln^ three Co- 
Imr dialects, Hliojpuri, Maitliil and iMag^a ; and of the three, Dhojpuri 
5s the only one that I have li(*ard rnneh spoken. Dut from the 
examples given on pp. 20, 21 of Dal)U Ra<lhikaprasanna Mnkaiji's 
fi»’st pamphlet and in Dr, Hocrnlo’s grammar, nay, from the 


Kayatli lads kiani tlicir Urdu, I suppose ho cannot have changed Ids 
not from hookrt but from converna- view in reHi>ect of this pmctical point, 
tion with tlieir \vh<> teach Again, on p. IU4, the Abut l\ili ami IC. 

them tliM 'udimeiit'' of isian. FI, ( Dlmji uii) oM nres indie, forms 

t Dr, [I oeiiiie sf y.s iliat “in the (which l>a\o ‘assumed tlio sense 
formation ef the past tense. Maithiii of a habitual pasLf are given as 
agrees very closely with Bengali, follows: — Maitli, echld, echhe?i, e 
while it lUrfer^ widely from the K. II.’* achhl with nls. eehhi eeldif,oalhi.— 
(pp. VIII, IX, Intro. Gaud. Gram.) E. Jl. atnlow, alios, allQ with pis. Ila, 
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very doubt Dr. Hoernle felt as to whether Maithili should he 
considered an E. H. or a Bengali dialect, it is clear to me that the 
differences between the Behar dialects are considerable ; and in the 
absence, therefore, of definite data as to tlie degree of their mutual 
intelligibility,! ant unable to attach much importance to Mr. Grierson’s 
ipse dv^it, dialects aie mutally intelligible to the masses, 

Wliat opjiortfiuiities has IMr. Giierson ha<l of heaiing Maitlnls belong- 
ing to the ‘masses’ talk with Bhojpuris and Magadliis belong- 
i/fj:' to the ^ masses ? ’ It will not do again totak(‘ihe Snasst s’on 
tlie borderland of each dialect-area. No doubt tlfo <legiee of mututd 
intelligibility is greati*r among fbose di;ilects than betweep these dia- 
lects, on the one hand, and llin'hi>trini on the orlier. 'J'iie fact, how- 
ever, that lliinlii Maithil, Ma^Jadhi and Bhojpuri gontiemeu, 
when they speak to one anotlier. speak H iinlustani and <lo not 
sj)eak each his o\t*n dialc'ct, go'-s a gn^at way again>>t the mutual 
intelligibility tTleory of Mr. (Jiieis‘>n. If the dialects art* iiiutii- 
ally intelligible to iln; masses, they ought to be miicli more 
so to genllenum, who must po^^sess higher intedigencc and gieater 
knowledge. Men belonging to tlic mas->e.s would generally us(>. eaclt 
his own dial(‘Ct, because tin y ar* unabh* to s|)eak tlit; town luvjWJL 
fr^Aucit ; and, the diahcJ.s being Mdficiently similar, this W'ould ho 
no absolute bar to iijimcoui.se. Even if ibe point of mutual 
intelligibility woio to lx* fully conceded to Mr. Grieispn, tlie right of 
Government to artiticially create a literary language that could 
be a common gn>und for Bhojpuns, xMaiihils, and .Magadiiis can 
liy lit) means be sustained. Sucli aiiilicial creatit>n wtniM be an 
act. of (h-poii^m, tlie like of which no i)uo couKl over venrnre to 
propose in Kiiropeor Ameiit'a. When Xorrh-Westcru Germany, ou 
to Luliock, beeamc a part (>1 Napofeoii’s Einpin*, and Hamburg be- 
came tlie capiial of the French tieparlment of /)^>ac4'\s d'Elhe, 
suppose that Napoletiii had divided Ins empire into thi\e con- 
federalcd Stai»*s, France (wiili the Rhine iiU’ ht*r boundary), and 
Italy, and Holland (With the annexed Gorman territoiy incor- 
pt)ratc<l with In r), and that, with a view’ to nu)ia.lly detaching the 
annexed Gorman^ jiopnlation fiom Germany, and attaching it to the 
iioiihcrn appendage to his empire, Hollainl, ho liad decreed 
that, the viunacular of tln‘ annexed territory being more nearly 
allied to tlie Dmch of Holland tlian to literary German, Dutch 
was to be*eufoiced in tlie annexed territory to tl:e exclusion of 

allali, lUlen. li’roiii Hubu Uadhika's kl kahai ( kahaif. Fein, kahiti) chhah 
first pamphlet 1 give a. single ex- ( ^ilaitliili. ) A comparison among 
ample. II. Tu». kyfi kahte ho= tliomsolves of the grammatical forms 
(what are you saying) =ir'rihea ki giveniuHabulhuliklnfs^iecwndpam- 
kabiebh ( bbagal})ore dialect )=Tiia ksi pblet discloses coriain inaccuracieSi 
kuh ha ( Tatua dialcct)=Tow ( toJili) and so I do not quote any of them. 
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the latter tongue. How would the public opinion of Europe have 
received tlie despot’s inundate ? Let us take again another case. 
Holland and Belgium remained politically united from 1815 to 
1830, and tlie Dutch and Flemish languages differ but slightly 
fioin each other. * Yet no one ever thought of* imposing Dutch 
upon the Fh-mings. Hanover reniained united to the crown of 
Great Ihitain, Ihough not to Great Britain, fn>m ITJl? to- 1837, 
and this union was of some use to the latter country in the 
matter of mercenaiy soldiers that she gi>t from Germany. No, 
one ever thought, however, of cementing the union by enforcing 
English in Hanover, thotigh the dudect of Hanover is more nearly 
allied to L'liglish than to High German, and we have it on the 
high authority of Dr. Max Mailer that the language of the 
Hanoverian sea-board, as of Holland and Flanders, is intelli- 
gible to Engrish sailors, who must come under the (Category of 
* the masses.’-I- But India is not Europe, and hence Mr, Grierson'ii as- 
tounding proposal of enforcing one of the Behar dialects over all 
Behar. There can be no question but that in Mithiba, Magadh 
and the Bhojpur country, the dialect of each tract would be an 
easier medium for imparting popular insttuction than any of the 
other two kindred dialects, or Hindustani, and hence, as I said 
in my previous paper, it may reasonably he maintained that 
Maithili, Magga and Bhojpuri should be the vehicle of popular 
instruction in Beliar, each over it,s own area. Why not cany 
things as far a.s that ? It is as easy to compile school books in any 
one of the dialects as in the other two. The Maharaja of Darbhanga 
has lately undertaken to have the whole of the Sainayau trans- 
lated into Maithili. This does not look like readiness on the 
part of tlie Maithili-speaking ‘population to allow their boii to 
be suppl/inted by Bliojpuri or Magga. Bhojpuri again is the 
most widely spoken, and, on the whole, the strongest of the E. H. 
dialects. J The Bliojpuri area, too, has its Maharajas, wliose local 
atlacliment would induce them to back up Bliojpuri as naturally 

“ Nearly akin m the English, Deutsch, which in the harl)oura of 
and still more nearly akin to the Antwerp, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
Frisian on its uoithern, and the has been mistaken by many an Eng* 
PJat.,-Deiitsch of Westphalia on its lish sailor for a corrupt English 
eastern frontier, is the Dutch of dialect .’^ — Lectures on the Science of 
Holland, of which the Flemish of Language, First Series^ Ed., pp. 
Belgium is only a moditicatiou.’' 177-178. 

— Latham’s English Language^ 6th % “ Among the various E. H. 
£d, p. 167. ctialects . . . the Bhojpuri is the most 

t “ We* know that the Saxons, the important It must be consider- 

Anglea, and Jutes, came from the ed the typical dialect of the E. il/’ — 
Coiiiineiit, ;rtid tliat their descendants IToernle’s Gaudirrn Orarnmar, fn^ 
along the northern comhI of Germany troduvtion, p. VIII. 
atill speak Low German^ or Nieder- 
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as the local attachment of the Darbhanga Maharaja has in- 
duced him to come forward as the patron of Mailhili, If 
Government would l)c justified, hy a despotic exercise of authority, 
in creating an official literary ‘Bihari* lan^juage, wliy not exercise 
Jhe same despot!!; authority in a more widely beneficetit way — a 
course for wliich the previous Muhammadan rule has half prepared 
the cofmtry^i. c., help the furtlier spread of Himiustani and <uulea- 
voiiV, l>e.sid<‘s, to obliterate the differences hetwoen Hindi and 
Widu. Sir George Camphell, who saw into tliese things with 
ext’*aprd inary insight, in almlishing Urdu as flic language of the 
l;w cohrts in Heliar, 4jrdered ffliat the court language \yas tlienco- 
forth to l)e Hindustani, c., a langjiage neither distinctively Urdu 
nor distinctively Hindi, hut a cofftmoa platform on which Muliani- 
madans and Hindus could meet. ^ 

It may be ai^ued that the exigencies of administration — the 
protection of "^hc ryot — require that there should ho a litt-rary 
* Bihaii ’ language. I reply, tliat these re([uliements would be 
fully mot if, while Hindustani remained the recognised court 
language, to which it has the host claim, as fteing the Linriua frdiica, 
of *the ])rovinco, and the common ground on which Hindus 
and Muhammadans meet, the officers of Government in Mithila 
were lequiied to know Maithili, those in Magadh to know 
Magga, and those in Bhojpuri territory to know, Bhojpun. It 
may he said that under the existing system of tran>(eis from 
district to district, this would impose a too heavy liunlen on 
the officers, in that (hey should have to leam now tliis, 
and new tiuit language, fbit the Govoininent of India has lately, 
most, wisely, as 1 Innnbly tiiink, ro.solve<l on stopping the frecpiency 
of transfers. Furthi?r action in ihfe direction seems to lie necessary 
in (he intcaests of (lie country. It is precisely those gilicers that 
have lived longest in aiiv of tlie natural otiniic tiivisions of the 
country that have identified themselves most with the etlinio group 
inh ibiting tluit particular division. Mr, Uavenshaw in Orissa, and 
(^)lon(d Tod in Ilajasthan, may be ineniioned as notable instances. 
Political divisions in India would best be on the basis of language 
and ))opnlar tradition. Such political creations as the Presidencies of 
liombay and Madras, the N«.rth-\Vt‘st Provinct's^ the Cc^itral 
Provinces, the Ltnver Provinces, aiul Behar, having no root in popu- 
lar traditfon and feeling, do not warm tlie heait, rouse no strong 
local feeling, and want in consequence the elemouts of j)ormam;ncy 
about them. BoiriiiMy sliould baturally l>rt‘ak up into Maiiarasli- 
tra, Giijrat and Sindh ; Madras into Telingana ])ravida* Kaniata 
and Malaya ; and Behar into Mithila, Magadh and Wiojpnr, the 
last going over to the Bhojpur of the west; and the interests of 
administration and of British officers engaged in the administration 

36 
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would be alike secured if such officers were, as far as possible, 
and without any prejudice to their claims to promotion, confined 
to one language-area. Few have the special turn for the acquisi- 
tion of languages that characterises Mr. Grierson and certain other 
officvis in the service, and men of moderate liiiguistic aptitudes 
would lake it as a boon not to have to learn more than one^or two 
Indian veiuaculars. Officers with special aptitudes for acquiiing 
languages might at their own request be moved from province to 
province, and transfers might also be made as a punishment. Traib: 
fers made otherwise entail expense and prevent the growth t/f a 
feeling of local attachment, such as could make Colonel Tod look 
upon ilevvar as bis country. 

To return to the particular r&juirements of Bebar. Mithila 
and Magadh * ** are proud and classic names in Indian history, and 
no Hindu who has a reverence for the past of bis country, can 
wish that such names should be overshadowed and* obliterated by 
the Muhammadan Beltar, which, as a designation for the whole 
province, is as much a foreign creation as the Madras and Bombay 
(the Presidencies) of the English, and the Uugli river of European 
nations generally. 

Let us suppose that the Bengal and the Indian Governments 
adopted Mr. Grierson's view, and enforced an official ‘Bihari'in 
the law-courtsciind scliools in Behar. The Governments could not 
in consistency stop here. Bengali would have to be enforced in 
Orissa,* and most certainly in Assam, or, alternatively, Assamese in 
Assamese Sylliet ; and an official W. Hindi, i* morcMiearly approxi- 
mating to all the lingua 7nistica of the North-West Provinces 
than Hindustani does, would have to be manufiicturcd and enforced 
theie, at least in all village schools, for Hindustani is the language 
of the tow’^is only of the North-West Provinces, and villages within 
even two or three miles of I)elhi and Agra speak their own rustic dia- 
lect. though villagers visiting towns speak iJindustani as well, — are 
in fact do-hha^hiSy as almost all, if not all, Hindu gentlemen in 
Behar aiC. For aught we know, some future philologur may dis- 
cover more than one type of language J in the vernf\culars of the wes- 
tern parts of the North-West Provinces, and then on Mr. (iriersorfs 
prirffeiple, there would be room for the manufacture of a third liter- 
ary language. AH hasty action — action based on ‘insufficient light* 
is to bo deprecated. Well may we, in India, exclaim, with Matthew 

* “ Au Oriya can generally iiu- of epeech current in the Hindi area : 
derstand T/hat is said to him ill Ben- viz., the II. Hindi or Urdu, the 
gall.” — Beames's Comparative Gram^ W. Hindi, and the E. Hindi.” 

Tnar of the^iiodern Aryan languages t The two ablest inquirers in the 
o/indid, pp. 108, 109. field, Dr. Hoernle and Mr, Beames, 

t la a passage already quoted are not at one on every point con- 
from Dr. Hoernle, he maintains nected with the aiiiliation of the 

** that there are three different forms Aryan vernaculars of India, 
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Arnold, ** What if rough and coarse action, ill-calculatcd action, 
action with insufficient light, is, and has been, for a long time, our 
bane* ?” In the present instance, again, action on the part of 
Government in the direction pointed out by Mr. Grierson, i\ould 
^not only alienate the Muhammadan population, but would make 
Kindus suspect that the British rulers of India were pursuing the 
old B?oman» policy of divide et inipera. 

To many, l)esides Mr. Grierson, my conception of the future of 
Hindustani will no doubt appear a wild one. It is necessary, 
tho»eforc, I should explain myself further ifi regard to it. The 
progress of knowledge, in fndia, will* inevitably ejeate a na- 
tional feeling among Indians,* ajid further industrial develop- 
ment, with increased facilities" for communication, will bring 
about a more extended intercourse among tlie^ people of the 
different • parts • of the country, and, as ca>te-feeling grows 
weaker, inter'Jtiarriage, too. This will ‘inevitably strengthen the 
position of IJiudustani, which is already in a large measure the 
Ihufua franca of the country. Surely, it would he easier and 
more consistent with self-respect to use tin? native Hindustani as 
a tfeiieral means of inter-provincial communication than to use the 
forotjn English, Already do Indian Muhammadans, in all parts 
of Iinlia, consider themselves as one people, and the language of the 
Muhammadan nobility and gentry everywhere is Hii^dustani. Wlien 
a national fe(ding grows up, Hindus and Muhammadans, despite 
dilfnieiice of religion, would inevitably be welded together into one 
peofile,* as ('elt and Saxon and Norman liave boon in the 
Biitish Islands. Let us sc(3 what turn things are likely to take 
in Bengal (the part of India with which I am most familiar) 
when a national feeling developes* itself. The Hindus of Bengal 
must see that Bengal cannot stand isolated from ^he rest of 
the Indian wmrld, and tliat in respect of language Bengal is 

* CuUure and Anarchy^ 2ud Ed. are all regaidtid a.s rL'iluw-cuuntrymen 
pape It). and brothers. Aiiionp the countless 

t Mr. R. Butt, a member of multitudes of India, day by day, a 
the service to which Mr. Grierson friendly feeling, an intiin.ite le/a- 

belongs, lias the •following in the tionshi}) has been growing up ; day 
Picface to Ins Shatabarsha : — by day the po^’ple of India ^have 
Fifty years ago the iiihabitanta of been forming themselves into a na- 
Bengal looked upon Bengal alone as tion. So far as the small ability of the 
their country. In consequence of half writer can accomplisli, it is attempt- 
a century’s good education (gfi,*,) to strengtheu tins liberal creed 

and other events ^ . „ • r • 

V Mr. Grierson calls me a foreigner 

liberal sentiments display themselves in respect of Behar. ^gainst such 
at the present day. Every well edu- language I must, in the name of all 
cated Bengali now regards all India educated Indians, strongly protest, 
as hia country. The Maratha, the Rnj- Every educated Indian regards all 
put, the North-West inau,and the Sikh India as hia country. 
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divided against herself, in that half the population consials of 
Muhammadans who own no allegiance to Sanskritisful Bengali, 
which is the literary language of the Hindus of Bengal, and 
which arrogates to itself the exclusive name of Bengali,* just as 
Pfrsianised Hindi or Uidu arrogates to itself the' exclusive nara^ 
of Hindustani. The Musalman nohility and gentry of Bengal do 
habitually speak Hindustani, and lower class Muhammadan^ are, 
many of them, do-bliaskiSy speaking liahitually Musalmani- Bengali 
(which is their vernacular), and Hindustani also, when there is occa- . 
sion for it. The hmount of intercourse heiwcen Bengalis ?rrul 
Hindustanis, already so largo, must necessarily in the futureveceive 
immense development. Uiidei\ such circumstances, where is the 
improbability of Bengali being filriinately relegated to a position 
analogous to that of Flemish in Flanders, vvliile Hindustani assumes 
the place held uy French in the same country ? Tlrcre liav^ been in- 
stances in the \vorld, erealus, of culrivatcd languagvs dying out or 
retreating to a position of inferiority before some other tongue. 
Such cultivated liuiguagos as San>krit, Greek and Latin have 
died out, Saxon was* a cultivated language at the date of the. 
Hornian con([uest.. l(tn(jHf'(Von was even a n»oro higidy eultt- 

valcd tongue tlian the laufjne (Voil to which it sn(vii!nl>e(l. 
Several of the Italian dialects have ho^n cultivat^vl, htil they 
have all beon^ overshadow^ed by the ‘soft bastard Latin 'of Tus- 
cany. And what again is this iniglitv Btmgali litiuature which, it 
is supposed, cannot recede to a suhoidinato position. Jt is only in 
novels and poetry that it has attained a high standard of merit ; 
and even here tlio Bengali estimate (and we linvo no otlier) of 
this class of literature must naturally be largely inflmmced by 
‘ the patiiolic bias.’ In otliei* rerspects, Bengali literature, so far 
from approximating to a Europeati, scarcely comes up to even a 
llispano-American or a Brazilian, staiulard, as a glance at Triibner^s 
Literary Itexord would ’shew. The only f>tlier literature in 
JJengaii, besides poetry and novels, consists pT school-books and 
newspapers. I by no means undervalue s\ich literature as we 
liavc. I believe the cultivation that Bengali and oth(‘r Indian 
vernaculars have been receiving will ultimately he of service to all 
India. Every one of tlie Aryan vernaotilars in India will he a 
feeder to Hindustani, which has no objection to borrow from 
any source. Bengali literature, however, like other Indian ver- 
nacular literatures, is a purely local literature. It cannot in- 
fluence other parts of India, much less countries out of India. 

* The catalogue of books, &c., pub- MuHaiinaui-Bengali : — 
lished in Appendix to the Cal^ “ There is a larger admixture of 
mitla (j/azette for ih#* 2.3id August Bengali words in this book than is 
1882, has the follr)wing on page 93 commonly met with in Muaalmani- 
about the Haft Payakar^ a book in Bengali worka.” 
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It is not poetry, or novels, ’or school-books, however good in their 
■way such things may be, that can cause a liteiature to be 
prized abroad. If there were no progressive scientific and philo- 
sophical literature in English, Germans and Frenchmen would 
have cared less tn learn English than they now do, and Tennyson 
and George Eliot, great though the intrinsic value of their writ- 
ings, ^/ould have had far fewer readers on the Continent than they 
noW* have. Bengal and Maharashtra a"e the parts of India where 
the Indian mind is at present most active. Now, Bengali literature, 
or. Maratlii literature, depending for its cullivr#tion on Bengalis or 
Maratims only, coiild not awjuire the strength which Hindustani 
literature could, if Bengalis, Marathas, Hindustanis, Panjahis, all 
contributed to its growth. Uiw^lcSs there is such intellectual co- 
opor.ation from all parts of India, each of tlie Indian vernacu- 
lars inus^ remain weak and overshadowed by English, and Indians 
speaking or wanting for all Iiidia, or for the world, must speak 
or wri + c in English. Such practical acknowledgment of Eng- 
land’s iiitelloctual leadership must under any circumstances con- 
tinue long, hut in tnti nature of things, Indians must aspire af- 
tei* ultimate intellectual indepeudeuce, and must f?eek to speak 
to the world, through the luodium of an Indian tongue, rather 
than thiou'^h tlic medium of English. I should exhort those of 
my conntiyrnoii in Bengal, wl)0 advocate the extension of Beng- 
al ovei Ori.^sa and As.sain, to consider whether* the extension 
of flindnstani over Bengal would not bo nearly as- ea.sy and 
vciy tfiiich more beneficial from the point of view of both 
Indi'ui a!i<l Bengali Inteiusts. These wlio wish to dniv/ Uriyaa 
into the laigor cunnnt of Bengali life "Dught to he prepared to 
be drawr> into the still larger* current of Indian life, and to 
liolp the development of such life. It is the predominance of 
Urdu, the prevalent notion that Urdu is Ilindustafti, that has 
proven tod the growth of the conceptAm that It would he best for 
Imlias interests to adopt Hindustani as her national Liiufua 
frcutca. But Hindustani is not synonymous with Urdu. It 
staruls on a sufficiently wide basis to be able to ‘ absoib and domineer^ 
at least all the® Aryan vernaculars of India. If the Biitish Gov- 
ernment sot about creating an Indian as it has created an 

Indian empire, and managed the matter from a native point of view, 
there can i )0 no doui>t that it would seek togradnally elevate Hindustani 
to the position that English and Hindustani together now 
occupy in tlie country. Would not Hindustani in sncli a case 
gain ground every where in Iixiin, and the other Ijuiian lan- 
guages fall into a subordinate position in relation to it ? And, then, 
the worshippers of things that be, who now think it absurd and 
impertinent that any I^ndian should talk of Indian unity under 
tho banner of Hindustani, would come to recognise the altered 
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state of things as one extremely natural. Mr. Beames very 
cautiously says, that what he tliinks to be the probable future of 
the Aryan vernaculars of India, cannot be predicted with certainty, 
for the matter hinges on political circumstances which no man can 
foresee. But from the progress that equitable feeling, and 
consequent political liberalism, have been making all over the 
civilised world, and pre-eminently in England, it may, I numbly 
think, be safely surmised that England will day by day treat 
India more and !nore largely on the principle of do as 
'ijoould be done by^ and that she will train her up, ns fast as 
ticable, to be a self-governing member of a confe<lerated British 
Empire. Ivi an enlightened and self-governing India, tlie 
position of Hindustani cannot be other than what Mr. 
jBeames predicts. 

In conclusion, I have to say, that I do not intenchto carry on this 
controversy any further in, the pages of the Galcu'Aa lievieiv. I 
have said enough, 1 think, to convince all competent and un- 
prejudiced men that Mr. Grierson’s proposal f-r the en- 
forcement of one of the Behar dialects over all Behar is utterly 
unjustifiable. The present paper may be fitly concluded 
with a verv pertinent extract from Latham’s English Language 
(5tb ed.. p. :199.) 

“ The question as to whether tito Lowlai»d Scotch be a 
dialect of the English or a separate and indepen. lent lan- 
guage, is a V( 3 rbal, rather than a real one. Ueasons for 
cofisidering the Scotch and English as dialects of one and 
the same language lie in tlio fact of their contiguous dialects 
being mutually intelligible, RoavSons for calling oncj a 
dialect of the otlier depend, upon causes other than philo- 
logical. e. g.j political preponderance, literary dovoloj)m(mt, 
and the li'iwe. lioasons for treating the Scotch as a separato 
substantive language lie i,i the extent to wliicli it has the 
qualities of a regular cultivated tongiie, and a separate sub- 
stantive literature, partially separate and substantive at the 
present time, wholly separate and stibstantive in the times an- 
terior to the union of the crowns, and in the hands of Wyntoun, 
Blind Harry, Dunbar and Lindsay.” 

Alf India has been united into one empire by England’s might, 
and it may be allowed to patriotic Indians to hope that, as 
knowledge spreads in the country, and as the recent national 
policy inaugurated by our truly noble Viceroy developcs itself, 
the Aryans vernaculai a of India, which are now ^ wholly separate 
and substantive,’ may gradually become only ‘partially’ so, and 
that they, sz well as the non-Aryan vernaculars, may all eventually 
assume a relation of subordination to Hindustani, such as Scotch, 
Gaelic, Welsh, Maux and Erse now bear to English. 

Symacharan Oangull 



Art. V.-THE TRAVANCORE-COCHIN ARBITRATION. 

* (Independent Section.) 

T he most valuable, as also tlie most indisputable blessing 
^ whkJi British rule lias conferred on India is internal peace. 
This, the most cavilling critic cannot deny. Neither in pre-lustoric, 
in comparatively modern times, did the vasTi continent ever 
en*'*.v such tranquiUiry, as it does, under Britisii supremacy. The 
hnndiWs of chiefs, petty awl great ofMhe land, knew no other 
obje ct of life than war and pillage. War is a noimar institution 
according to the earliest of iliiOU hooks ; and a distinct >Yarrior 
CMSte, the Kshetriyas, has all along been recognised. The first 
duty of •a new* king is, they tell us, Dig-jaya* the conquest 
of land. Yudiiisthira, the eldest of the* Painlavas, sent his four 
brothers and Krishna himself to accomplish Dig-jaya, prclimi- 
iiaiily to the Rfijasuya Yjijna, 

The perpeluai strife, rapine and bloodshed of the Mahomedaii 
rule are matter of liistor 3 \ England's struggle of a century in 
India, ever directed by an unerring singleness of purpose, fiom 
the battle of Plassoy to the final ro-occupation of Delhi and 
Lucknow in 1857-58, has given intermal peace to two hundred 
millions of mankind. Every Imlian Chief, greater small, is a 
fi^udatorv vassal of Queen Victoria, and cannot go to war with 
his neiglihour.s, but must be content with the intervention of the 
])araiin>unt power in the settlement of international claims. The 
arbiiiatiori of the sword has given ph'fce to civil adjudications. 
Bv the very nature of things tJiese atljiidications must always 
be numerous, and the principles that guide them, and the 
manner in which they are cariied out, must foniT a subject 
of importance to the public. There* has been lately such an 
arbitration in the extreme south of the Indian Ptuinsula to 
wbiih we propose to call the attention of our readers in the 
following pages. 

The southoilimost point of India, is, as every school-boy 
knows, Cape Comorin. But perhaps every school-boy does not 
as clearly know, that Cape Comoiin is situated in the small, 
but lertHe and flourishing native State of Travancore. The 
present territorial configuration of that State developed itself 
in the eighteenth centuryj and almost contemporaneously 
with, and under circumstances not dissimilar to, tho«e of the 
growth of the British power in India. Raja Martdnda Varmi 
succeeded to a heritage as thorny as it was poor. •The feeble 
rule of a series of his predecessors had fostered the greed of the 
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surrounding chieftains and the turhnlance of internal malcontents 
to such an extent that their kingdom was almost a misnomer, and 
their authority little better than a mockery, But Martanda Varina 
was one of those whom the world produces but at rare intervals. 
He was born to command and to conquer. He^'liad the best of 
schooling — that of hardship. He had the best of teachers — foes. 
He was served by one of the ablest of ministers. k?ully uid not 
serve Henry IV. of France more ably and faithfully than RanuViya 
did Martanda Varma. The Baron de Rosny was the very maq^ 
to remedy this state of matteis; rude, obstinate and haugJL‘.ty, 
but at the same time resolute, active, indefatigable, whMIy de- 
voted to his master’s interests,’’ Ramaiya was unielenting, un- 
spairing, and often unscrupulous to bis master s enemies ; but 
Ids self was merged completely in that of his master. He was 
as fearless in the Council-room as he was ini tlie bvtth^-field. 
With such a minister at his right hand, and #7vith a stnmg 
will, abiding patience, and indomitable courage, the Rdja not 
only won back what his predecessors had lost, but subjugated, 
one after another, the* neighbouring chiefs who were a perpetual 
source of trouble, lii.s conquests northward absorbed ultimately 
the domains of all the cliiefs interlyiug bis own territories and 
those of the Raja of Cochin, The subjugaled cliiefs sunk 
to the level of pensionaries, and, the Rija of Travancore 
succeeded to tiieir rights, political and hierarchical. 

Here we should pau.se a while to examine briefly the origin and 
nature of those hierarchical rights. According to all legends and 
all available evidence, the Malabar coast was populated h}^ Aryan 
emigrants from the Eastern side of the Ghauts. It is equally a 
fact that the priestly class n(,'t only predominated among the 
emigrants, hut actually monopolised the whole of the land of 
their adoption to themselves, the rest of the emigrant popula- 
tion being their “ drawers of water and hewers of wood” — iheir 
serfs, or at the mo.st, their tonauts-at-will. But to stereotype the 
configuration of a society for all time to come is fis much an 
imp<»ssiblity as to fix that of the clouds in the sky. Aggrega- 
tions and segregations of power, influence and Wealth, must ever 
and anon go on under the guidance of the universal law of struggle 
for existence and suivival of the best. Those priesUs are the 
wisest, and consequently the most powerful, who, withor.t din^ctly 
arrogating secular power to themselves, can bring into the meshes 
of their moral influence, those in» whose hands that universal 
law places such power. The ecclesiastics of the Malabar coast 
knew this as instinctively as the ecclesiastics of Rome. But 
they had ^le additional advantage of having something more 
solid than benedictions and indulgences to confer upon their 
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political stewards — the* sovereignty of the land which ex- 
clusively belonged to them. They wore equally wise and far-sight- 
ed in another step they took. They foresaw that the halo of 
sanctity wliicli encircled themselves miglit not be proof against 
the gradual de^uieracy of religious helings which time must 
produce, and the consequent encroachment upon their supre- 
macy ^u tl.ie land. And tht*y constUxUionaliscd that sanctity, 
by ** demising large tracts of land and their revenues to 
cortaiu temples built and consecrated by them. Aleii who would 
not hesitate to roli a piiest may still hesitate *#o cominit sacrilege 
on an 'wabject of general leygious worship. Of these temples 
the priests assumed the proprietory wardonship. Aftnost eveiy 
temple of note liad a synod of these priestly wardens. They in- 
vited the leading luyinaii or cliief to a membership of the synod, 
and entri^ted toJiini the stewaid-hip of the whole tfonplo d{)t}iaiu 
suiject to th^‘ir su})erior auihoiit}".* Thus art)se tliese rich 
tcmj)les. Thus arose the sovereignities of the ]\Ialabar coast. 
Wc wcaild ask the leader to remember tliis distinclly, for we sliall 
liave occasion to recur to it further on. To» say that the temples 
were endowed by the sovereigns would be to i)ut the cart before 
the horse. The soveieignty or supiemc sLewardsinp over the 
temple w\as lornicd, in tin' Ihilayalain dialect, Koilr/ift sth^in<nn. 
It often ocoimed, in llu? pioeess of lime, that these chiefs had 
to aclviiowleilge tlie su;^erainty of one superior c*liief ; bur, ex- 
cept. when expressly stipulaled to the contrary, the minor chiefs 
did noP abdicate one iota of their own sovereignty over the tem- 
ple domains. Their relative position to tlic Suzerain was exactly 
tlint of ilio ruling Indian Princes to the (^iieon- impress. 

l.el us now return from this digr^pssion. We have said that the 
Rniaof Tnivnncoie had coiu|ULred all the minor chiefs and biuught 
his frouiiev in contact with that of Cochin. Seveifll of these 
chiefs possessinl temple domains and* sovereign right.s over them 
within the geographical limits <^f the Cochin Kaj.ds ternroiics. 
IJy light of Conquest the Raja of Travancore acquired these pos- 
sessions and liglits of tlie vampiished cliiofs. If Cocliin were the 
Suzerain of tlu>?ic chiefs, as she has been latterly contending, she 
wofully failed in die duty of a Suzerain. Imagine, a Fieiieli army 
landing at. Pondicherry and maicliing to Hyderaiiad and wrest- 
ing his teiritorios from the Nizirn, and the Ihiiish aulhoiitics 
looking iqion it complacently all the while. If Cochin relies u])on 
the strengtli of this jiU'a of su;5erainly, she must, take credit for 
this incredible infatuation likewise. Rut ibe fact is, Cociiiu, if she 
had suzerainty, was by no means in a position to fultil its duties, 
Tlie Rajas of Cochin claim lineal ilesceiit fiomrCUeramau 
Perumal, the most powei/ul of the foreign kings, who. accortling 
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to legendary accounts, was elected and invited to rule the land 
by the Braliminical lords. The Jews of Cochin possess a deed 
of grant of certain privileges said to l)ear the sign manual of 
Cheraman Perumal. We need not grudge Cochin all this mythi- 
cal glory; but tiirie had given rude jerks to the political kalei- 
doscope. The Zamorin had become all powerful ; and wlieii Vasoo 
de Gama set his foot on the Indian soil, the might and flime of 
the Zamorin were only inferior to those of the Badishah of ‘Del- 
hi. Cochin existed by the mere sufferance of the Zamorin. Jii. 
the sixth decade oof the eighteenth century, the Zamorin invpjled 
Cochin. Raja Maitanda Varina of Travancore had die<l, av/d been 
succeeded by his even more famous nephew, Rama Vanna. Co- 
chin sought his aid in iepclling\'he Zarnorin’s invading force, and 
ho gave this effectually. Such aid is, Imwcvcr, never rendered 
and never can 'be rendered by one State to another without stipulat- 
ing for some counter-benefit. Accordingly, Oochil^. ceded to Tra- 
vancure certain tracts of her territory adjoinirtg the then frontier 
line of Travancore, and these form the four or five of the northern- 
most taluks of Travancerc. 

It is a notoiious feature of human transactions that cessions 
made in the hour of sore need, however just and arc 

repented of afterwards ; and that the ceder, under better circum- 
stances, never leaves a stone unturned to recover them if possible. 
Cochin was exactly in such a situation. She looked to the ceded 
taluks and to the temple domains actpiiiod by Travancore by 
right of conquest, or by voluntary sui lender by tlio temple 
synods, no less wistfully than France did to Savoy and Nice. 
Every Joop-hole in the verbiage of the tieaties and engagements, 
eveiy legal quibble, every oversight or petty indisendiou of minor 
administrative agents, was laitl bold of and claims built tlieieon. 
Boundary disputt^s are piovfubially piolific and complicated 
everywhere in ibe world ; and, when tlie boundary line maiks out 
a tract of leiiiloiy wbicb in its entirety beiom^cd at one time to aii 
adjoinining State, they aie far more so. Thus there have been 
between Travanc«ue and C(»cbin, during nearly a century, two 
sets of disputes — one legarding the sovereignty over temple 
domains, and the other regaiding the boundary line. Ever since 
the clirect and close coiinexi(»n of those two States by, subsidiary 
alliance with the Briti.sh Government, these disputes. .have been 
the subject of eijquiiy I »y successive Toliiical Agents down from 
Colonel Colin Macaulay, and, in a few instances, by the Govern- 
ments of, India and of Madias. But decisions were jnccemoal ; and 
the States continued appealing and protesting irrespectively of 
their condhisiveness. 

The Duke of Buckingham seriously turned his attention to this 
question when lie was Governor of Madias. Whatever place 
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Iiistoiy may assign to the Duke in the ranks of Indian statesmen, 
he was a thorough Englishman, honest to the core, and had the 
courage of his opinions. Early in his Governorship he observed 
this unsatisfactory state of things, and made up his mind to effect 
^ settlement wldch should be final. The plan which first sug- 
gested itself to him was a mediation ; and the Ma<lras Govern- 
mentnn.strmjtcd its local Agent, the Kesident, to effect it. Mr. 
Jolln Child ilannyngtou was then Acting Resident, llis plan 
was to call a conference of the Do wans or Ministers of the two 
Stetes, with their advisers and records, to Iscar them and cx- 
aniine'ihc records, and to ddcidc the stfveral disputed questions. 
Quilon, with its spacious, tliough old fafchioned, “ Residency,*’ and 
its surpassingly charming lake scenery, which no Ji^cotcliman can 
contemplate without being intuitively remiiuied of bis own high- 
lands, wj^ fitly c^iuseti as the place of rendezvous* The Plenipo- 
tentiaries arrived. Shanguiiive Menoii of Cochin, and Nanoo 
Pillai of Travancoro, with their respective secretaries and advisers 
dropped in. The business of tlie confeivriC(‘ was opened by the Re- 
sident, Mr. llannyngton, and each side was»aNked to put in a state- 
meht of all its cbiims. The statements were put iu. But a hitch 
aro.^e hero. Neither [>arty would consent to certain important jmses* 
being questioneil at all, while, unless they were included in the 
category of moot (piestions, the opposite side would not consent to 
a. set I lenient. The conhuonce tbuis fell through. 1'he main cause 
of this breakd»>wn was the ai)Sonee of a clear, formal, and obliga- 
tory basis of -action. The wliole (jiicstion was once moie sli^lved. 
Tl»c dopaituiv of Mr, Hann\nglou on tiie airival of (be per- 
manent incumbent, Mr. McGregor, aifd the luipivoied state of 
tilings diuing tlie last two years cf tlie late reign in Travancore, 
placed the [uestion iu abeyance. However, things underwent 
great changes in less than two years from this abortive^conference. 
The Mahaiaja died and was succeeded By bis brotlier and namesake. 
Tlie new Mahaiaja earnestly wished to sirongtlien his hands by 
seeming the services of the ablest and most reliable available 
man as his ininistor. lie hud known Mr. V. Kamaiengar for 
nearly twenty y^ars, and was on intimate teims with him, Mr. 
Ramaiengar had risen by dint of bis eminent al»ilitics andjorce 
f)f cliaracltM’ to the highest rung of the seiviee under the Madras 
Government yet open to natives; and, he deservedly stood liigbesfc 
among natives in the estimation and confidence of that Govein- 
nuint. A))art from other consRleralions, Mr. Kamait iigar’s intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit of the Madias Goxa rnineift at tlieir 
very head-quarters commended itself to the Maharaja, and ho. 
souglit and obtained the services of Mr. Ramaiengar as*iiis-Dewan. 
Both the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. MacGregor were about 
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to close their official careers, and they naturally wished to decide 
the important questions then pending. Pre-eminent among these 
was that of the boundary and territorial disputes between Travan- 
core and Cochin. The plan of quasi-official mediation luid failed : 
a more formal procedure was necessary. That‘» of “ arbitration” 
suggested itself. It was proposed by the Madras Government and 
accepted by the two Native States. A special agrecmient between 
the two States to abide by the result of the arbitiatioii was esTsou- 
tial ; and the following deed was executed by their Uewans in the 
names of their mos'^ers 

'* Agreement for the settlement of* boundary disputes av\t other 
matters of contested sovereignty between the Stales of Travancoro 
and Cochin, entered into by the Dewan of Travancore on the one 
part, and by the Dewan of Cochin on the other part, on behalf of 
their respective Governments. . 

“I. Sul*j<*ct to certain exceptions hereafter S[>ocified, the two 
Govcrnnienls agiee to accept the final arbitration of such officer 
as may be a})|)t)inted by llio G'>v(M'nrn<*nt of Madras. 

li In regard to tl^o following ca^es, tlie G(>^el^^)unlts agree to 
abide by tlie finding of the Arbitrator, subject lo an a[)|*(al toNhe 
Governor in Council, piovidod sucli appeal bo pitdencul wdtliin six 
months from the date of the announcement of the Aibitrator'a 
finding : — 

( 1 ) The dispute regarding the Davasom of Elancoonnapohiy and the 

DasniiiH thereof ; 

(2) The dispute u*gardjiig tlio Aiinaniaiiaday Davasom and tht Daaoma 

tljeieof inciudiug IMdoor Gi.nnoiii 

(3) The dispute regardjiig the villages of raliipooraiu, Poorathoor and 

IVrincheiy of the Peiuinannin Davasom; 

(4; The dispute legarding tk-e Tliachudaja Kymul Stanom of the 

Iriogalacoda Pagoda ; 

(5) Ttte dispute regarding the Idiyara Madu flills. 

“ III. As regards any ca^e, including tlioso specified, it sliall be 
open to eitiier party to advance, as a prolinvaary plea, that the 
subject lias been already formally settled by a previous agreement 
executed by tbe two Governments, or finally decided by tlie Madias 
Government or hy Commissioners appointed by them. 

“ In the event of the Arbitrator Hnding tins plea in the aflflrma- 
tive, lie shall proceed to record a finding in accordance witii such 
previous decision. 

“Such decision of the Arbitrator, on such prollminary objection, 
shall lie subject to anneal to tho Madras Government, provided it 
be on one'of the specified exceptional casts, in the samo manner 
as if it had been on the merits, and jirovided it lie preferied williin 
sixty days fVom the date of the announcement of the Arbitrator’s 
findiii". 
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^'IV. la the event of the Arbitrator’s decision on such pre- 
liminary objection being reversed on appeal, the party originally 
advancing the plea shall be required to put in his proof ; when 
one party advances the preliminary objection of a previous decision, 
he shall not be rsquired to state his case on the merits at that 
fi'tage of the proceedings. 

“V/ If ill any case there shall be any ambiguity in a former 
decision, and if the Dewans cannot come to an agreement as to 
ike way in which the decision is to be carried out, the matter shall 
bo referred to the Arbitrator, wliose interpretation shall be accepted 
as finaUby both parties as r^^gards any -of the cases excepted in 
Article II. in which an appeal from such interpretation shall lie 
to (jovernrnent. 

“VI. Pending the final adjudication of all disputes both Gov- 
ernmeiits.sliall, far as possible, refiain from entefing on debate- 
able ground, and shall stiictly observe tlie principle of the main- 
tenance of the saiUH quo ante, 

“ Should both Dewans be unable to agree as to wbat this is in 
any [)aiticular case, the Arbitrator slmll ko empowered to define 
it, and his tleci''i<*n shall be acud on, ])ending final adjustment. 
Exrcutid this 21st day of October 1880.” 

The e.xpcuses of tlje Arbitration under the above agreement 
W('re to lu* borne by the two Native States in ((pial sltares. As far 
as ant('C<Mionts went, no fitter name could liavo suggested itself to 
to the Madras Government, or to the Native States, than tluit of 
Mr. J.*C. Iliinnyngton, who, on being relieved by Mr. MacGregor, 
liad revort(*d to his permanent appointment of Civil and Sosions 
Judge of Salem, lie was familiar with,* at least, the main pliascs 
of the disputes, and had liis hearji in their settlement. Besides, 
the final (leparturc of Mr. MacGregor was appioacliing, and the 
Kesidentship in Travancore and Coebiu has been, sftce General 
Cullen bad retired, a tempting plunf at wldch many a Madras 
Civilian’s mouth watered, and the Arbltratorshlp would naturally 
form a stepping-stone. So Mr, Hannyngton was proposed by the 
Madras Government and was accepted by the Native rulers : he 
joined his new appointment about the end of 1880. 

It took some months for the Native States to collect, examine, 
arrange aiwl print evidential records to bo put forth. Travancore 
was found to lag behind almost hopelessly. The reasons of this 
are not far to seek. The most distant of the disputed tracts waa 
within 2*4 hours’ journey from the head -quarters of the Cochin 
Government, and parts of the boundary line (Udayan>periir) ran 
within sight of the Baja’s palace at Trippuratbura. Whereas the 
nearest disputed point was not less than four days* jfiurney from 
the head-quarters of tho Travancore Government, and some parts 
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were nearly double that distance. Coclim was the coder, and 
Travancore was the acquirer. Cochin had never ceased to smart 
from the cessions she made under sore political exigencies. Every 
expedient which political morality could suggest or sanction, short 
of what the overshadowing British supremacy Would not perniit, 
had been continuously tiied by her. The helm of the Cochin 
State had been in the hands of one single family for ^nearly 
45 years W'ith only one short break. And that family has 
cherislied tlie question of territorial rectification ” as heredi- 
tarily and as persistently as the house of Romanoff has done 
wljat is usually ternieil* CatlioriiiJj's will. ' Every one of these 
reasons was directly reversed in the case of Travancore. She 
was, in fact, unprepared. She had to rummage bundle after 
bundle of palm leaves stowed away in the most scattered and 
out-of-the-way places and half destroyed by ’,/hite ants. The 
arbitration had to be a(lj< urned for months. 

Tlic Residency at Cochin (Balgatty) was fixed as the head- 
quarters of the Arldtrator’s Court. If this were on the score of 
facilities for inspecting the disputed boundary lines, other 
places — Aiwa}’ for instance — better fitted could be named. Bal- 
galty is almost wilhin call from the Cochin Dewaids Katcheri at 
Ernakidam, and a swift cid^in boat could ply betw(*en the two 
in fifteen minutes. Tlicrc may not have been any import io fixing 
sucli a place J hut a m<»re neutral location oi the Arbitrator's 
Court might have improved appearances. 

The two States appointed tlieir Commissioners and profes- 
sional Advocates. Travancoufs first Commis.*.ioner, though an 
cxecuiive officer of tried character and abilities, was found to 
be wanting in the judicial stamina absolutely necessary in the 
special office, and he was soon leplaced by the very l)est native 
officer Travancore posses.ses. Extraordinarily intelligent, thought- 
ful, patient, thoroughly upiight, and liberally educated, Sankar- 
asubbanjar has few equals in tlie service ./f any native Stale. 
It deligbt».Mi the audience to hoar liiin argue before the Arbitrator 
on each intricate point. The Commissioner was assisted by an 
official assistant and a professional pleader — both intelligent, 
slirejyd, and painstaking young men. 

Cochin, too, put forth her best officer as Commissioner. Fie 
was remarkably intelligent, was faithful to the interests of his 
Government, enjoyed the unbounded confidence of liis official 
Buperior, and thoroughly understoott the dis[)uted questions. 

From the Agreement it will be seen tliat the whole body 
of disputes ranged themselves under two beads : Boundary 
cases ; and^ 2, Territorial cases. The latter included Devasvam, 
or temple cases. In the former the Arbitrator s decisions were 
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to l>e final In tlie latter; they were appealable to the Madras 
Goveniinent, wliose decisions the contract iiiy parties agreed to 
accept as final. The Arbitrator began with the Boundary cases. 
The Cherlalai Taluk, in Travaucore, was first taken up ; and in 
the course of hi« adjudication, the Arbitrator awarded a small 
iraet to Cochin — not bectiuse Travaucore failed to e-stablish her 
claim *0 it, V«t because he thought that a more coiivenient line 
was" much to be desired. On the Travaucore Commissioner's 
tfJegraphing this to his Government, they protested against it. 
We have mentioned this little incident as it involves a very im- 
portant,priuciple. • • 

Now, two (jiK'sfious present them.selvcs to us for coftsideration. 
1. What is Arljilration ? 2. Did the contracting parties, the 
Arbitrator, and the Madras Government uinlorstand it, accord- 
ing to tliat dyfinitiou ? In reference to the first (picstion we 
quote Vaticl : — j , 

“When sovereigns cannot agree about their pretensions, and 
are ncvcrthcle.ss desirous of pre.serving or restoiiug peace, they 
sulnnit the decision of their disputes to Arbitrators chosen by 
conwiion agreement. When once the contracting parties have 
entered into articles of Arbitration, they are bound to al)ide by 
the .sentence of the Arbitrators ; they have eiig.-igcd to do this ; 
and the faith of treaties should be religiously observed. 

“ If, however, the Arbitrators, by pronouuciug a* sentence evi- 
dently unjust aud lunva.sonablo, should foifoit the charac- 
ter wirti \vlyeh they Avore invested, their jiulgmeut would 
deserve no attention : the parties had appealed to it only with 
a view to the dcoi.sion of douhtfid qwe-stions. ***** 
If the injustice is of small cousq,(£uenco, it should he home for 
the sake of peace; and if it is not absolutely evident, we 
o\ight to endure it, as an evil to which we have ourselves volun- 
tarily exposed ourselves. For if it* were necessary that we 
shoultl he convinced of the jti.stiee of a sentence before we would 
submit to it, it would be very little u.se to appoint Arbitratoi.s." 

Tlie most moot point in the a\)ove is, “ the inj\i.sticc of small 
consequence ” which “ sbonld be borne for the sake of peace.” 
When Vattel laid down this dictum, bo contemplated only 
Avbitratioq which two independent sovereigns agree to accept 
from a .third, that third having no other authority over 
the two, except what is voluntarily granted by them and 
found within the four corneyi of the agreement. There peace 
is tho great object to be secured even at the sacrifice of 
minor points of justice. This view, however, docs not hold 
where the British Government arbitrates belAvecu two feudatory 
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Indian Chiefs bound to it by treaties. Every such treaty invariably 
begins with the words ; “ The friends and enemies of either 

of tlie contracting parties shall be considered as the friends and 
encmeis of both.” No feudatory can raise his little finger against 
another without becoming the “ enemy” of the paramount power^ 
which no chief would dream of risking. Peace, therefore, may 
be accepted as inviolably established and to be beyend tiro need 
of arbitration. By implication this fact makes justice all' the 
more paramount in an arbitration by the British Government. 
The Madras Goverwment recognised it fully, as the ” Agreement” 
drafted by them would clearly couvince us. The Nativy States 
understood it iu the same light. We do not say that in 
such an Arbitration there should be no concessions on the “ give 
and lake” principle. Far from it. Only we contend that such 
concessions should not be forced upon the parties by the Arbitrator, 
that they should bo the outcome of the conviction, of the parties 
of reciprocal convenience ; and that’ the Arbitrator should impar- 
tially watch that an equation of benefit is secured to both sides, 
except iu the case of voluutary surrender. We have said that the 
Madras Government and tho Native States fully recognised’ all 
this. But we susjicct that the Arbitrator himself had a hazy 
conception of it. If so, Dewan itamaiengar’s vigorous protest 
surely corrected it. The boundary cases, with one exception which 
will be hereafter noticed, proceeded without any hitch. In every 
instance almost the Arbitrator’s decision gave additional territory to 
Travancore, a fact which must suggest that the balance of en- 
croachment was on Cochin’s side. It would be inexcusable iu 
us to omit to say iu this connexion, that the activity, .-dacri- 
ty, and euduranco exhibited by the Arbitrator are beyond all 
praise. 11c bad traversed and re-traverse<l an extent of ground, 
mostly maUrious forests or marshes, more than once, seriously 
risking his health, which may count not less than 500 miles. We do 
not think that another man could have aojomplishcd all this so 
expeditiously and thoroughly as Mr. Uannyngton did. 

The “ 'I’erritoriiil” cases came up in their turn. Tiiese were 
five in number. Of these, the most important ot'.e — Idiyaravi ul 
Hills — was a 'purely “ territorial" one. The remaining four re- 
ferred to Temple possessions and rights. Of these, the Xli'itijdfak- 
kuda case involved the simple right of appointing a compiciely 
independent Kymcd, or chief, to manage the concerns of the Erin- 
jalakkuda Tem[)le and its extensive posses-sions, Tlic other tin cc 
rehited to^Koilma Stdnam acquired by Travancore by conquest 
or cession. Of those four the simplest one — tliat of the right of ap- 
pointing a chief, was taken up at first. The heavy mass of records 
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put forward by botb sides' was exhaustively goue through and 
the Arbitrator awarded the right to Travancore. Simple as it 
was, it created immense sensation in both States. The plan of 
a compromise was privately suggested by Cochin, and was 
supported by the Arbitrator, who had by this time become Resi- 
dent likewise. Probably the Resideiit Arbitrator wished that 
Travaftcore •should give up all tlie Temple cases, and that Co- 
chirt* should give up her claims on the Idbjaramad Hills. 
But the Travancore Maharaja had pretty shrewdly studied the 
pieces on the board, and thought that since matfers had so far ad- 
vanced, »it would be wiser ts await patiently a formal /leclaration 
of the rights of the two States, and ttien a^C'^^pt such compromise 
as l)oth sides might find mutually convenient. The rejection of the 
offer of compromise, backed by the Arbitrator, evidoijtly disturbed 
his equairimity. #This might have been obviated if the Madras 
Government had avoided investing lurn*\vith the double capacity 
of Resident cum Arbitrator, A separate man as Resident, between 
the judge and the clients, would have been a blessing. But there 
is no use in crying over spilt milk. Be that as it may, a 
change seems to have come over the Arbitral or-Resident from 
that time. Cochin appealed in the Kymal case and Travancore 
answered. The Madras Government confirmed the Arbitrator's 
decision. Travancore puslied on the preliminaries tp the appoint- 
ment of the Kymal. Certain chiefs from Malabar, were ac- 
cording to custom, invited by Tiavancoro to attend and ratify 
ceremoifios ; and they came in, A responsible oliicer was deputed 
by Travancore. The Resident was rcapiested to adopt precaution- 
ary measures against opposition, which, in the particular circum- 
stances, was not unlikely. But he refused to do anything be- 
yond giving general intimation to the Cochin officials. Those 
officials CO- operated m().st perfunctorily. The result was a most un- 
Heemly fracas in which the chief priest of Travancore was severely 
and wantonly wounded in the skull. The ceremony was interrupted. 
We doubt, much if such an issue would have been possible if it 
had been shown to Cochin clearly, that Travancore’s declared legiti- 
timate rights woifld be effectually backed by the British Govern- 
ment. Travancore, of course, protested, and Mr. Hannyugton l#im- 
Belf, under • iustrucCions from his Government, saw to the due 
performance of the interrupted ceremony some six months later. 

It was but a few days before the fracas in the Erinjalakkuda 
Temple, that the Arbitrator iMonounced his jiidgmtMits in the 
other four “ territoria. ” cases. Both sides argued laboriously, 
masses of records were gone through, and numerous witness- 
es examined. The Arbitrator declared all the four cases* in* favor 
of Cochin. 
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No Judge or Arbitrator is amenal)le to his superiors or to the 
public for errors of jn(l«];meut. And we firmly believe that 
the Arbitrator decided these “territorial” cases to the best of 
his judgment. Yet, the best judgment of one man may not be 
the best judgment of others ; and there can be no'Miarm in seeing 
a case as others see it. In the Idiyaramad Travancore urged : 
1, that the Idiyaramad Hills formed part of the * Mala^atoor 
range just as iho Matterhorn formed a part of the Alps; 
2., that the Alangdd District, including the Malayatoor rang^, 
was ceded by a tredty entered into by Cochin ; 3, that Cochin having 
urged her, claims to the MaIayato(f!* range, Colonel Colin'Macau- 
lay, then Resident, after fully going into the question, rejected 
those claims ; 4, that the Government of India confirmed Col. 
Macaulay's decision ; 5, That when again Cochin brought her 
claims to the Idiyaramad portion of it, Cnl; J. Mhnro, the 
Resident, examined and'* rejected them; 6. thaC while declar- 
ing Travancore*s rm/ii to it, Col. Muuro, considering the enihar- 
rasHe<l state of Cochin's finances, recommenderd to Travancore to 
permit Cochin to cominue to prossess it for a few years more ; 
7, that when Travancore claimed mesne profits from Cochin, Col. 
Newall, then Residettt, recommended and obtained a rernissioa 
of those demands from Travancore ; and 8, that when Col, 
Newall, in view to settle the then pemling disputes between the 
States, asked the two Dowans t«) put forth lists of their respec- 
tive disputes, and specially warned them that no questions then 
omitted would afterwards be adini’tted, Cochin did not insert 
Idiyaramad in her inventory. Most of these facts were ad- 
mitted by the Aibitrator,' but bo bad an explanation for every one 
of them. Even the non-appear^fnce of Idiyaramad ui the list fur- 
nished to (]ol. Newall was attributed to the treachery of the then 
Dewan of Cocliin. 

In the remaining three ftevasvam, or Temple cases, the whole 
turned on the meaning of the woid, “ A"oie.ma StAnam/* Ear- 
lier in tins article we pointed out the origin and growtii of sover- 
eignties on the Malabar coast. We also pointed out the 
erroneonsncsss of supposing that tlie more Wicient temples 
were endowed by fovereigns. The Arbitrator seems to have 
fallen into this very error. Ho says ; “ 1 am justified in state- 
ing that the sovereigns of the States in which this ‘Devasvarn 
existed, even thongli tlioy were themselves the founders of the 
Devasvam, conceded to the DeitJ througli his managers, powers 
within the limits of the Devasvam, wliich included every func- 
tion of Government save and except Royalty. Within the Dev- 
asvam'limits, the managers of the temples collected the revenues 
and exercised all judicial powers. The sovereigns themselves 
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yielded homage and paid substantial tribute to the Devasvams 
(they do so still). The various chiefs or Svaroopams assisted 
in the management of the Pngoda and in the celebration of its 
ceremonies. In course of time these endowments were infringed 
upon and these? privileires curtailed, as the secular influence 
prevail^id an<i the relij^ious influence diminished. ” This is ex- 
actly Ireverjflng the true origin of Temples and Sovereignties. 
Let* the intelligei.it reader compare it with what we have already 
ptlt forward and say which theory is more natural, more likely, 
and more supported l)y the circumstances of a Society whose chief 
characteristic is hierarchy. • “ ^ 

In another part of the judgment from whicli we have just 
quoted, the Arbitrator says : — * 

“ The difficulty in coming to a decision in this pase has been 
reduced somewhat by the declaration made to mo by the Tra- 
vaucore Represmitative, on the 20th Oeftoher 1881, wherein he 
states that the only right Travancore wishes to be declared ia 
the sovereign right or proprietory right, or to use his own words, — 
‘ If we are found not to possess propricti^ry, right or sovereign 
riglft, we have no right at all in the Pagoda.' 

He proceeds then to show that Travancore has neither right. 
He thinks that the Deity of the Pagoda is the proprietor or 
Janmi ; and Travancoie is simply the managin'. , As for rover- 
eign right, his tejection rests on tlie phraseology of the Treaty 
between the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin whicii speaks of 
“ Devasvams f?ituatcd in your and our territories."’ \Vc venture 
to think tliat the Arbitrator’s interpretation is, in neither case, 
correct. The Deity of a Pago<la can be pn>prietor only in name. 
The Pagoda itself, or the Deity himsv-lf, is the property of some 
animate being or beings. We have already sliown Jiow these 
Pagodas and Pagoda lands were originally created by the Brahmin 
lords, how inseparably those Brahmin lonis identifieil themselves 
with the possessioti of those corporate estates, and how, as time 
flowed on, they associateil with theinseives, for political reasons, 
a secular leader to manage and defend those possessions. That 
leader became ^part and parcel of the Devasvam corporation. 
To deny proprietorship to that leader, as identifit‘d with* the 
Devasvam ‘body, over the Devasvam prop»u‘ty, is special pleading. 
That evenr sovereign rights were exeicised by the beads of Devas- 
vani Corporations or Yogums or Sanlytums^ the Arbitrator him- 
self has admitted in the passage already quoteil. As for the 
significance of the words of the treaty, “ Devasvam situated in 
your and our territories,*’ let us conceive a parallel case. Let us 
imagine that Calais was still in the possession of Engfand*. Let 
iis further imagine that a Treaty was entered into between 
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£ng]ftnd and Franco by which Calais was given up by Fngland 
and Pondicherry by France. Will the words “our posses- 
sions in one another’s territories shall be exchanged/’ mislead 
anyone? Will those words disprove England’s sovereignty in 
Calais or i ranee s sovereignty in Pondicherry? V7e have alreadv 
shown that oiinor chiefs often exercised sovereign rights within 
the geographical limits of a great chief’s territoiy, * The Paroor 
JElaja, from whom Travimcore wrested Elaukunuapulay, may or 
may not have been a feudatory of Cochin. But the moment 
Cochin signally fai^ed to perforin the duty of suzerainty — that of 
protecting her feudatory— the tie wfcs entirely dissolved. So, that 
presumption would serve little to weaken Travancore’s right of 
sovereignty. 

Lastly, the,. Arbitrator relies upon the interpretation of the 
word “ Koilma ” by Messrs. Page and Boddam, by Col. Macaulay, 
and by Anglo- Malay alam ex pens like Messrs. Logan and Thomp- 
son. Now let us imagine a batch of Hindu graduates, or men 
much more experienced, asked to explain the meaning of “ A 
poor Knight of Windsor/’ The explanation by Anglo- Malayalam 
experts of, and the casual allusion by English oflficers to, the word 

Koilma'* will be on a par with the above. ** Koihna*' is 
equivalent of Lord.” Both are equally elastic in their import. 
The King himself used to be sometimes addressed, ** My Lord.” 
An innkeeper is also a Lord.” When a Malayali says, “ he will 
represent his grievances to Koilma*' he refers to the King or 
Government to whom he is subject. ** Koilma^'* is also the 
appellation of a very petty temple functionary. To rest a grave 
issue upon the interpretation of such au elastic term by European 
experts is very questionable. * 

What ig most surprising is the Arbitrator's going beyond 
Cochin's actual demands.^ Cocliin never contended for anything 
beyond sovereign rights ; but the Arbitrator awarded to her not 
simply what she wanted but what she never dreamt of asking 
for — the property and management of the Temple domains. 

Travancoie appealed to the Madras Government in due course. 
The Appeal Memoranda were masterpieces of 'terse logic and 
perspicuous and pointed language. The Madras Government dis- 
posed of the Appeals in a G. (J., dated 30th October 1882, referring 
to the Idiyaramad decision, they remarked : “ The Arbitrator's 
decision in this case cannot be upheld. The arguments adduced 
by Travancore, in paragraph 52 of her Memorandum of Appeal, 
seem to ' the Qovernineut to be unanswerable.” In the three 
Devasvam^ cases they awarded sovereign rights to Cochin and 
Temple rights to Travancore. This is not at all surprising, for it 
is impossible for the best of Englishmen to analyse and study the 
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rights of sovereignty proprietorship, and a host of others in so pecu- 
liarly circumstanced a land as Malayan), which have lain interlaced 
for more than ten centuries, lu the course of the U. O. the Madras 
Government further observed, referring to the three Devasvam 
cases : “ The B.ijJ'ht Honorable the Governor in Council has no doubt 
That it would be more convenient if in these three cases Travancore 
partelfl, \vh?ch she is not likely to do, wi h her present powers of 
supervision, but so far as the question rests with him for disposal, he 
c?irt only express an opinion on the expediency wlule deciding posi- 
tively on the right.*' If we are not mistaken Travancore accepteel 
this friendly hint, and a |j^ivate prt>pdsal was made to Cochin of 
an equitable compromise in those cases, hut the frieudly advance 
was not reciprocated by Cocliin. VVe hope something may yet 
be possible, for we deprecate divided authority and constant inter- 
ference hetweeu' the two States. The Madias Government will do 
well to bring their moral influence to bear on the question ; but 
they will, we are sure, bear in mind tliat an equitable compro- 
mise is that wliich secures an equation of benefit to the parties. 

One of the last of the boundary *' cases decided by the Ar bi- 
trator was that of the Oangaiioie river*, or estuary, and the little 
island in it. The Dutch had obtained these from Cochin. 
Travancore purchased them fr-o\n the Dutch. Travancore's posses- 
sion of Crangauore was made a pretext of by Tjppu to invade 
Travancore. Col. Macaulay distinctly recognised Travancore's right 
to the whole river and the island in it. Travancore has all along 
been fn poH?»e.s.sion. Irr the face of these strong facts, the Arbi- 
trator drew bis boundary line in mid-river and mid- island, and 
adjudged Travancore’s acceptance of a* money payment for the 
moiety be gave over to Cocliiii, at^the rate Travancore originally 
paid to the Dutch. Travancore applied to the Arbitrator to re- 
view the case ; but be rejected it saying. “If I were t5 review my 
aw.ard in this case, I should have to do so in many others, and 
holding tlii^ view, I see no good reason to do so.’* Tiavancore has 
appealed to the Madras Government. 



Art. VL-ADAMOLT’vS NOTES ON A JOURNEY FROM 
PERM TO TaSHKEND. ' 

G IULTO ADAMOLI, at present a Member of the Ttaliaii^Par- 
liament, who stnrted fiom Perm for Taslikend, on tlie 2<'?tli 
June 18H9, has litely published the notes made duiinghis j.iurnoj, 
in the Diritto, a, well known daily paper of Romo, as they 
were written originally, in a series ^f letters to his father. No 
notice appears as yet to have been taken of these notes ‘in any 
English publication, but as the localities described in them are 
situated along one of the routes to India, they shotdd com- 
mand some interest here, though they contain no military 
or statistical information of much importance and merely 
embody the impressions made by the Country and its people 
upon a well educated and observant traveller. On comparing the 
route followed by Adamoli with the map appouded to Mr, 
and Me. de Ujfalvy’s travels in lh7G-77, I found it to be the same 
with tliatof the later traveller, or rather tiavellers. 

Adamoli had for his compaidou a young Russian, Jeliaikofski 
by tiame, who happened to be a military officer. On leaving 
Perm, they saw at the end of the town a large prison, the first 
of a seiies, located at a distance of 100 versts* from each 
other ; the.se were large .square wooden houses ^wilb barred 
wlndow.s, ill which the prisoners depoited to Siberia rest for 
the niglit, and obtain foed. Forrneily they perfoimed the jour- 
ney walking, but now they are taken in caits from station 
to station; an advantage which is, however, counterbalanced by the 
additional danger which they incur, any man making the least 
attempt to escape being at once shot, which was not the case before. 
Empty carts were constantly met reiurningr, and some of them 
looked like veritable iron cago.s Other vehicles loaded with furs 
atriviog from Siberia, were seen in great miinberb, as also one 
with tea, and convoys of tobacco going to that country. 

Af^er passing through Rungiiraiid Sukstiski, the tavellers met 
the ustial convoys of emigrants slowly wending their wa^ towards 
the lands assigned to them in the east. Every individual obtains 
40 acres of land for the asking. When he arrives, lie digs a hole 
to shelter himself, and in course of time builds a hut. In these 
parts the . rotation of crops consists of the usual cereals, such as 
barley, oats, and wheat. The conversation of Adamoli’s com- 
panion proved most interesting. He explained the administrative 

* Ou« verst makes 3,500 English feet, or 1,166 yaide and a fraction. 
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and jndici.'il machinery of Government after the wise and use- 
ful reforms introduced hy the Emf eior Alexnnder II ; hut the 
proceediiifTS of tlie police were so severe, that any person who 
happened to assist a man or endeavoure<i to rescue him fiom being 
drowned, or tvoilnded, or from any other accident, was f(»rrhwitli 
xaken into custody as a witness hy them, and sometimes kept 
in prihon foV montlis. Tim people, couserpiuntly, instead of afford- 
ing aid, preferred to run away when an accident took place. There 
a*ie asseml)lies named distiict-councils, in wliicli all the landed pro- 
prietors have a right to vote, and some are cwmposed entiiely of 
peasants • 

Ekaterinhurg is in the Ural M<»untains, which, our traveller avers, 
deserve there the name of hills only. The road was so had, that 
the jolting of the carts nearly broke the hones of the travelleis; hut 
it was being nxmded by laying on it trunks of pine trees, then, a 
layer of earth, Amid over it another of gravel from the Ural, Here 
our travellers met in one day, at least 200 carts laden with tea 
travelling to Perm from Kiatka and from Kulja, whence, it was 
all going to the fair of Nijm Novogorod. * Convoys of cotton from 
Bolvhara were also met. 

hi these mountains tliero were numerous villages with smelting 
furnaces and iron-manufactories. The motive power is water, 
and the water of the rivers is dammed up, so as to form small 
lakes. The forges at Yarz<>ff and at Waslieskoi Selo were the 
largest which our travelleis saw. 

In the X>tal mountains stone and brick-houses were to he seen 
here an<l there, buttlie latter are very ahumlaut 

tk.ateriiiburg. Ekaterinhuro, an*d are of good architecture. 

Adamoli de.scrihes Ekateiiuburg»as a pleasant town, winch has a 
hank, a lyceuin, a theatre, a public gaidcn with music, and a res- 
taiiraiit It is situated near a small lake formed iiy (tykes, which 
provides with water the mint, as weTl as another establishment, 
also belonging to the crown, whore those stupendous and 
colossal bowls, vases, &c., on wdiich Russia prides herself so much, 
are manufactured of inalackite, lapis-laztdiy jasper^ and of all 
kinds of stimesf from the Urals, 

Adamoli visited this manufactory, and found everyjvhere 
patience, •but uo ingenious processes, the only exception being 
perhaps*a certain kind of hand-lathe, or wimble, not seen hy him 
before. It was not larger than a bottle and was turned rapidly hy 
means of a string wound ror.nd it, hut we have no doubt that 
this instrument is nothing more than the gimlet used daily l»y 
every carpenter in India; hence it is no wonder that a wlsole year 
is required to cut through a single stone. Formei-ty Jhe work 
was carried on by slaves, but it is now done by freemen, as 
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everywhere else. There are also othei manufactories of this kind 
belonging to private farms, the largest of which is that of JacoblefF. 
The lakes are forme<i from the water of the Issiett river which 
supplies all the itidustrial establishments. A workman’s wages 
per diem are from 30 to 80 Kopecks, or from 48 to 128 English 
farthings, according to his skill. ^ 

The gold-mines are 12 versts from the town. At t'.he time of 
Adarnoli’s visit General Yossa was the chief director of all the mines 
and iuilustrial establishments of the Crown in the Ural mountains, 
consisting of the hallowing divisions : Bogoslavski, Gorohlagodazki, 
Ekaterinburgski, Votkinski, Pennski,eand Slatonstof^ki. jAll the 
private mines and establishments, which are extremely numerous 
in these mountains, were likewise- superintended hy him, attd he 
furnish' d Adamoli with an ofScial letter to the director of the gold* 
mines of BeresoSvsk, , , 

The travellers skirted ..in their cariiage the Ipke Shiaratask, 
and were carried in about one hour to the town of tli-it name, cou- 
GoUi Mines of Beres- tainiiig 1 1,000 inhabitants, all t*xclusively occu- 
pied in the search for gohl and the exploration 
of the mines. The liouses weic «d‘ wood, a« in all llussi.in villages, 
but the streets were l)idad, giving Adamoli the impression that 
be bad been transplanted to America, The country all round 
was entirely uncultivated (just as about Ekaterinhuigj absolute 
ly no one being engaged in agnculture. The travellers alighted at 
the elegant and comfortable little house of Air. IvanolF, the director, 
who received them with great courtes'y and gave thetn sontffe pre- 
liminary explanation about the diggings in the auriferous sands, 
which he took tliem in <his carriage to see. It is not more 
than fifty years since the gold beg/ui to be taken from the sands, after 
it had been discoveivd that it wouhl he more easily extracted from 
them, than (^as had been done for a century) from the quarries, which 
have been entirely abandoned for tlie last fifteen years, and the 
operations confined merely to sand- washing. First of all, the travel- 
lers went three versts to a village situated on the banks of the 
Beresowsk, a rivulet issuing from a pond, and flowing after a 
course of three or four versts into anotlier rivulet, ihe^sema, which is 
aurifefotis. The gold heaiing saud.s form a stratum of the tliickness 
of about one metre, which is, however, covered tiy another of two or 
three metres in the locality inspected. Operations are prosecuted 
on a large scale. The sands are placed in a kind of trough, whence 
they enter a machine driven by steam. Tiiere they are sifted, 
bruised, stamped, turned, and issue from it upon a long inclined plane 
with notches, sticks, and extended cloths, upon which the heavier 
particles . seotlc, whilst the lighter ones are washed off by the 
water which flows abundantly during the whole operation. All 
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the sediment ]eft hy tlie first wasliing is collected and placed 
on a second inclined plane, from which tlie gold is obtained by 
another simple washing. The last substance to separate, from 
tlje gold, is a black powder of magin^tic-iron. Adanioli saw 
3,000 pood^ of sand yield not more pure gold tlian av( mid fill 
hand of an infant, the Inggcst ])aiticle of it not being lar- 
ger thfln a gfa in of corn. The average yield of th(\se diggings, or 
ratlier washings, was 30 doli for every 100 fmod of sand, one 
r/d/i being the tliousandth part of 141 ounces English avoirdupois, 
ortho llussian pound ( phuni). 

Our 1 livelier visded another quarry ou the hanks of the Ishma 
which iiad been opened last Aviuter. It yielded 8 zolotnik (a 
hundredth part of tlie phiuit/ ov 015 Engiisli ounces avoir- 
dupois yxT zolotnik) from lOU pood oi sand as a ^naxiimiin, and 
2 as a minimum, f»f pure gol<l. Kew pits, 4 arsJiren square { 2 feet 
4 inches Knglish*niak<‘ one aisli(‘en), hnctlVith lar^je brains of ]>inG- 
trees woie btdinj <lug eveny wiieie, but the yield of the sand extracted 
from them could not he a>cert:iin(*tl witli precision. lime steam 
Avas used only for woiking the j)oinp'^, nliMoj sitting and washing 
heink dou(‘ hv han<h 4’h's ipiairy h<>i'‘ lh‘‘ name of Ai("\‘‘yert, hut 
tw(Mity-t liiee of them were undfu* the direction of Vir. Ivanoff, 
who v'oik(*d tlieni with tht» ai«t of nine siqx'ivising oHicials. From 
this K>caliiy Adainoli wimt to a new mine wln*ie extari itnents were 
lining niadr for ext rncting <jnartz. A fosse three metu s <]e»^p had been 
dug for a trial, and a well of thirty fi'Ct, bur other works also W’ere 
being (••irn'ed^on tlnnc orr a large scale. The ijuai’tz veins .are en- 
closeil within others (»f gravel, and sonu*tjines yi«d(l a great deal 
of goid ; the-e veins rerminatoon the sm f.ace of the snil, and ucca- 
sionally a nugget, of pure gohl is ^ound on it. To extract, tlie 
gold from lire cpiartz, the p»*oplo there tirst break ibe injneral then 
bruise it, ami wash it. ^ 

As already observed, oth(*r similar mines exist in the Urals. 
Th(‘y J iehl annually 100 pood of gold to tlie Crown, and 150 to pri- 
vate individintls ; ])Vccious stones also occur in aiiiindance. A great 
emerahl-ntine belonging to the Crown was rented to Mr. 'riunofi'; 
arid it is merrtioiuM as a peculiarity of this mine that, on account of 
of the abundance of inicti that ctrvers the soil, the wauk p<.f)ple 
are dazzled \)y the reflection of the snn, as the excavations take 
place on tlfe surface only. 

In the gold mines of BeresoAN^sk, belonging to the Crowm, 300 
labourers an^ employed in suiirmer ami 1,500 iu winter'. The 
Crown possesses other gohl mines in Siheiia, in Beriianltl, and in 
the Altai. Iron, lead, and other mines of the Government^ aie being 

^ Oue pood makes 36 pounds 2 ounces English avuirdnpois. 

30 
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worked also at Nertchinsk in eastern Siberia, beyond the Baikial 
Lake, where the deported are employed, but never in gold or in 
silver mines. In the Urals any one may ask for permission to 
prospect for gold, and obtain it. When a locality has been found, 
a certain portion of it is rented out on the condiblou that the gold 
is conveyed to Ekaterinburg, where it is taken charge of by th<i 
Government and sent to St. Petersburg. There, the oitner af the 
gold receives its value in cash or bank-notes, after deducting’-the 
taxes, the cost of transport, &c. All the gold of the Empire must 
pass through the hands of the Government. 

After spending a very plea.sant ovetiing in the house of Mr. 
Ivauoff, w'hose family also livetl with him at tJte mino.s, our tra- 
veller returned to Ekaterinburg, but left it on the 3rd July for 


Journey to Oms|;. 


Omsk. His impression of Ekaterinburg was 
not favourable, and it appeared to liim to l)e 


almost uninhabited, bocause at this season of ^ the year all its 


labouring po|)ulation were absent, employed in the mines. There 


were but few shops, and tliose, in the bazar, were almost all closed. 


On the great square, iK. front of the barracks, however, there was 
some bustle, as stalls were being erected for the great horse 
fair which was soon to be held. 


On leaving tint town, the highway presented a very animated 
aspect, in consequence of the convoys that were met, each consist- 
ing of 10 or ihoie carts belonging to peasants who brought flour 
and other provisions to the town. Each party forms during the 
night a circle of the wagons, in the centre of which big*- fire is 
kindled, and the fr>reIogs of the hfirses are tied so, that they cannot 
go far. Parties of gypsies, too, could be seen camping in beauti- 
ful, clean tents, open on all ►jides, having nothing dirty about 
them like those of Italy. At one stage a convoy of deported 
prisoners v^as just starting, and they were al)ont to enter their wagons. 
Their features in general* were not as Imrrible as those of Italian 
prisoners. Each vehicle carried five prisoner^ with one soldier, and 
travelled quickly enough. Every one liad a small coloured square 
on his back with certain hieroglyphic signs thereon, marking his 
degree of punishment. Some of th(3 women were/leiinquents, but 
others only accompanied their deported husbands. There were 
some Jews who had been manufacturing counterfeit money, and 
one Pole implicated in political troubles, but he was allowed to 
move about freely, being only exiled. Those most worthy of com- 
passion were the little children ; Uioy had scarcely been huddled 
into the jvagon when a torrent of ram began to fall, and it was 
pitiful to see them. Gradually the road became very bad on 
account ofr.the immense convoys of tea which pass over it, and 
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the horses also, which the so-called " free post furnishes, be- 
came worse, but it terminates at Fumegu, where the ‘^imperial 
post ** begins. For the former, three kopecks liave to be paid for 
each horse per verst, and for the latter only two, of which sum 
one-half is paid t)n receiving the Podorosna, or written permission, 
And the rest from post-office to post-office. Tliis business our 
traveHer luAj to transact at the police-office and treasuiy, neither 
of <thich edified liiin, and he avers that he had never seen any- 
thing more slovenly or filthy. The town itself, however, although 
small, he found to be neat, and superior ito many of the 
same si/o in Italy. It baA a bank, a fire-insurance office in 
excellent order, a buzar, some good shops, a largo wooden bridge, 
a street paved with wood, and kiosks, and presented the appear- 
ance of an American town. Adamoli arrived at Fumegu at about 
11 A. M. cYi the *ith July, after travelling 300* versts tvith 12 posts, 
and left it on th^ same day at P. M. Uuring the two first posts 
the soil was sandy, but full of fords as it passed along the Andre- 
yewski lake ; after that, however, it was splendid, and might liave 
served as a model for the post-routes af Italy, enabling the 
trtu*ell(‘rs not only to read in the day, hut also to sleep, which 
they did so well, that they passed, during the night, through two 
towns without knowing anything about them. IHiey crossed 
also t.he rischma, a famous river, which carries gold-sand to the 
vicinity of Kkaterinbuig. 

Tlie road continued most excellent through a continuous plain, 
in s«)inl& parf^ covered with birch-bushes, in others arid like a 
step|)(j, but in others sown with corn, which, having only 
blossomed .at tins season, could not attcrtii maturity Tile whole 
road was at intervals flanked by polgs, so as to nuike it distill* 
guisiiable under the snow in winter. As our traveller progressed, 
he found the population decreasing, villages more raw, and so 
poor, that, lastly, in the vicinity of Om.tiv, even the churches were 
only of wood. The huts were miserable, with falling roofs ; 
there was no longer any symmetry or regularity to be seen about 
the sireets, but mud and dirt everywhere, anil no hut bad more 
than a ground-floor. Even the post-houses, the best in the 
villages, became gradually lower, Riiitaller, and more hut-like, 
Nevertbeles;s in the yard of every house, a polo with a little l>ox 
on the top, could be seen, intended to invite starlings to con- 
struct nests, but usually tenanted by sparrows only. The villages 
and their surroundings, sometimes a few versts in extent, are 
enclosed by a rude wooden fence having a gate at the end of the 
street, aud opened by an old man or disabled soldier, who lodges 
in a hole near it, for the carriages that pass. This feneg serves to 
prevent the cattle from dispersing, enabling a few herdsmen 
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only to guard it, and protect them from the attacks of wolves. 
There is an extraordinary abundance of cows, slieep and 
goats. The horses were not so numerous, but proposals were 
constantly made to the travellers by their keepers, to hire 
some at a considerably lower rate than th(v?e of the post. 
They were so good in spite of not being shod, that gallopiu}/ 
was again resumed and found very pleasant, tlievroad rbeing 
also much bettor, for, after leaving E’uniegu, the enornmus 
convoys of goods that spoiled it were no longer encountered, 
the merchandize, being transported on the rivers. Even 
the deported liad taken that rou|e, and their sight no longer 
afflicte(l tlio travellers ; tor all that, however, the carts of pe.as.-mts 
going to market, or to their work,, made tlie road livtily enough. 

A halt was made at a place called Abtark, wliere a fair was 
going on, which was to last eigl^t days. In larg^. wooden 
barracks all sorts of primitive goods of iron', wood, and cloth 
were exposed for sale. Various sorts of meal, produced in the 
country, were not sohl in the shops, but retailed bv the peasants 
themselves from their farts. Clreat quantities of dried iU]\, strntig 
on slicks, could he seen, and semnod to ho tlu‘ stall' of Jifo 
in these regions. The oostuinos of the people were not very 
ditferont from those hitherto seen ; the women were rohust and 
not too <lirty, hut had lianging hroasts, although still young, 
a sioht wliich; pres(*nting itself everywhere, was not agre(‘ai)lc. 

The weather was getting daily warmer ; the nights were 
cool, hut. the dust of the roa<l was very annoying, (^n the morning 
of the 7th July, the travellers arrived on the i)anks of tlie 
Irtish, 'where they were., obliged to wait a good hour till they 
could be fenied over, so that tln^y had time to take a batli 
in the river, and to converse with other travellers who wore 
waiting tg cross like themselves. They were four or five 
peasants Avith their carts and horses, enveloped in a dense 
cloud of smoke produced by gras.s kind'ed to keep off the 
gad-flies, whicli were terrible, Tiiese men were, very handsome 
and rohust, with intelligent physiognomies, and wore long white 
petticoats, hats of the same colour, ami the us^ual hoots. Tliey 
had emigrated to Siberia seventeen years ago, but were not much 
pleaf^ed. The soil is ;no.st excellent, but tlte .seasons are had, 
IMo labour is required beyond sowing, but if this is done 
too soon, frosts destroy tlie germs, and if too late, the grain has 
no time to ripen. They examined A<lamoli about his affairs with 
American inquisitiveness, wliicli, however, the people did every- 
where, without being intimidated by his gentlemanly manners 
or by the uniform of his companion. Accordingly, he asks : — 

Uo they 'not feel that they are our equals since the abolition 
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of serfdom ? They asked, us about our intentions, aird, after 
ascertaining that we were going to Tnrkestan, they manifested 
a desire to emigrate there ; accordingly my young companion, 
wlio is a captain in the staff corps attached to the Governor 
of Verno, wro^e down their names and promised to obtain for 
^hem the land they required. Really, I have never seen any pea- 
sant.^ morefCO}7i7ne il faut than these. The day before, we had al- 
rcjuly had an example of the coinage of this race ; tlie three 
horses of one of our Tarantas broke the reins and were in 
full fliglit, when two peasants, leaving their convoy, threw 
themselves at their heads and stopped the animals suddenly ; 
and per Dio, to stop a troika (three- horse carriage) in full 
flight is no easy thing ! Poor Valler and Atelchik, who were 
in it, trembled for fear."' Anotlier man was a Polo, and like- 
wise a handsome young fellow ; ho had fought in tlie last insur- 
rection, was ma<le prisoner and deported to Siberia, where 51) 
roubles ^ were* given him, will) which he bought horses and began 
to prosper ; hut he was allowed to enter the ferry-boat only after 
long {.u[)plication and paying a bribe of some kopecks, whereon 
th^ carts weio pushed closer, and his own also admitted. There 
was also a most singular cliaracter, a deliiujuont with extremely 
h(‘avy chains on his legs, travelling about in this manner on his 
own lionk, cariying all his baggage umler his arm. Such fugitive 
deported men coubl he seen everywhere, and it was usual with 
th (3 people of the country to leave bread and other pio- 
visioni? on the windows at night for thorn to eat Sohliors 
in those parts were so scanty, that exiles could roam about at 
jilnasuie and might be seen in (;very village : very many of them 
had settled, however, at Omsk, where all the cooks, servants, &c., 
happened to he exihal Poles. • 

Omsk, situated at the confluence of the Om aijcl the Irtish, 
has the appi^arance of a very large Jown. owing to its being con- 
structed without regularity ami containing immense empty spaces ; 
hut tin* number of its inhabitants \vas at the utim»st, 26,000. 
The prison overtops all other buildings, and may be seen fioni 
a great distayce, there being but very few otlicr high houses 
besides the Moskow-hotel, in wliich Adamoli lodged, and some 
Government offices. The inhabitants all dwelt in wooden Jiouses 
possessing only a ground-floor. A small fort, constructed accord- 
ing to *the modern fashion, was sometimes of use when Omsk 
was a frontier-town, but when Adamoli visited it, not a single 
cannon could be seen. Tl/e society of Omsk consisted entire- 
ly of Government officers and their wives, who amused^themselves 


* A silver rouble is ds. Ad. English money. 
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as they‘ best could, and, there being -no public theatre, private 
performances, by amateur actors, wore occasionally given. As 
all over Russia, so also here, a so-called fire-tower, of some height, 
could be seen. It is tenanted day and night by a watchman, 
who gives a signal with a bell as soon as he ^discovers afire, 
whereon the firemen, who are always on the alert, immediately) 
proceed with their engines to the locality indicat^ad. Im. the 
town the horses of the fire engines alone were allowed to w’ear 
bells, tliose of all wagons being tied up as soon as they entered 
it. At Omsk, the Kirgliizes, whom Adamoli thought extremely 
picturesque, with their immense fu;: bonnets, long-gowns, and 
high saddlec, became fewer in number ; dogs, on the contrary, 
abounded, as in Ottoman towns, and their bowlings continued 
tlirongliout the night. The Government kept three sieamers 
at Omsk, one* of which brought salt for the whole of Siberia 
from Pavlador, and the second carried timber, but the tliird 
made only one trip per annum for the transport of hides. 

Baron Vranijel, the chief of the Government Chancery, for 
whom Adamoli had a letter of iniroduction, received him very 
courteously. The town contains a square surrounded by tolerably 
good shops ; and there was also a Military College, but tho most 
curious siglit in tliis square, was the contiguity of a Greek 
church, a Catholic one, built by the Poles, and a mosque, 
the first named being between the other two. At sunsei the 
travellers paid a visit to the mosque, just when the ilollah 
was reciting his prayers with a white turban op bis »liead, 
turned towards Mekka; all the furniture the edifice contained, 
was a Carpetj two pulpits and a Quran. The mosque is am mounted 
with a large cupola and flanked by two minarets, from which 
the Faithful are called to prayers, but the greatest noise pro* 
ceeded from, the Greek church, in whicli a dozen or two of 
bells of every size were heingrttolled. In the evening the travellers 
proceeded to the local Vauxliall, where the whp'e society of Omsk, 
from the highest to the lowest, assembled, and had a sight of Rus- 
sian, and Jewish, as well as Kozak, beauties. There the middle 
class dancein the great hall to the sounds of modest ..Kozak music, 
till one o clock after midnight, whilst high society merely looks on 
thouglvit is sometimes tempted to take part in the amus(‘ment. 

The colonel of the place Jaughed heartily when Adamoli 
told him of the prisoner at large he liad seen at the ferry of the 
Irtish, and asked him whether he had not noticed a peasant 
behind the man. Prisoners are ofteri thus given in charge of a 
peasant to (conduct them from one station to another. It hafipens, 
however, that the peasant is sometitnes otlierwise engaged, and 
then deputes his wife to take charge of the prisoner. The 
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watchraeu at Omsk keep •tbemselves awake during the* night, 
as ill the rest of Russia, by striking certain tablets with iron sticks. 

Our traveller heard tliat the 6sh of the Irtish were of 
stupendous size, that is to say, the Nietma, which he did not 
see, though he aie of the SterUk, which he found superior to that 
,»f the Volga, because not so fat. Sterleks weighing 60, and 
sturgeons ijo pounds, three araheens long, were caught. 

Omsk the travellers began to feei the advantage of travel- 
.From Omsk to Se- hiig with a Government officer. They sent 
mipoiutiiisk. two podorosnas to the post-office, and found 

that there were hoises for Jiim hut not, for them ; so they asked 
for .six Rorses with his podorosna, which was imperial, and they 
were immediately produced, enabling them to take their departure. 

The travellers had scarcely p.as8ed beyond the military camp 
outside ^Orask, when they suddenly found the’<?selves in au 
arid, uncultivated plain, covered with jjrellow, withered herbage. 
There were no’ longer any fields or signs of cultivation, except 
here and there some dwarfish birch-trees, and at last not even 
the.so. 'I'he quail, a denizen of the fields, which had hitherto 
followed the travellers with its perpetual qaio-qaic-quie, also 
disappeared, and ceded its po.st to the steppe-partridge, at 
which the travellers sometimes had a shot from their carriages, 
Tliero were also huge flocks of common crows, which appeared 
to ho the only inhabitants of tliis bouiidle8.s plaia, but when- 
ever the, road touched the banks of the Irtish, ducks and all 
kinds « of a(j[uatic hird.s were .seen making for the water. 
'I'he river has excavated for itself a bed, which is sometimes 
deep, and in other places again shallow and so broad, that 
occasionally isliuid.s, covered with the richest verdure, and leafy 
bushes refreshing to the sight, •jnesenteil themselves, forming 
a strong contrast to the dreary aspect of the plain whicjli stretched 
away on the right of the travellers. , 

Villages now no longer occurred between the post stations, 
but only stanilstis of Kozaks at the hitter, surrounded by 
kibUlcdH of Kirghizes. A st'inUzii, or station of Kozaks, was 
usually compqsed of about thirty wooden liuts, tenanted by 
them ami their families. All were situated on the hanks of 
the river, with gardens, protected by feiict'S of burdles. Jiwiging 
from the* huts at the post-stations, Adamoli considered tliem 
extremely clean, and was surprised to see women scrubbing the 
floors. At every lialtiug place the tiavellers were surroundod by 
Kozaks and Kirghizes, why iiad long conversations, disputed, 
and gossipped, before harnessing the horses, so that it was a 
pleasure to bear them. The Kozaks, with their military caps and 
Kalats, looked like warriors in a sufficiently curious drSssing-gowa 
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Pavlodar, marked on maps as a 'town between Omsk and 
Semipolatinsk, was found lo be nothing more tlian a stanitza 
somewhat larger than the others ; but before reaching it, they 
saw at tlie station of Tchernarski extraordinary piles of salt 
heaped up near the bank of the Irtish and rtady for embar- 
kation. All this salt had been brought from the Lake of Kerek,'> 
which is situated 25 versts east of Pavlodar, and pfovidesr the 
whole of Siberia with that condiment. Our traveller assoVts 
that he is not exaggerating, when he calls these heaps of salt? 
which were regulai;ly piled up as gravel is in Italy, mountains. 
One heap was as high as * a house of three storeys, 'SO metres 
long, and Lorn 12 to 15 broad. The salt is exposed to the air 
and vain, but tlie former being very dry, and the latter occur- 
ring but seldom, not much damage is done. This was the 
opinion of tb6 natives, but Adamoli differed from it, as, 
whilst he was there, a shower of rain fell almost every night. 
He also entered a Kibitka, or tent of ten paces diameter. 
Tlie perpendicular frame of ir, up to the heiglit of a man, 
was made of wooden . lattice-work with large interstices, but 
the frame of the roof consisted of pliable sticks, united in 
the centre. This frame was covered witli large pieces of felt, 
called liri, made of goatVhair atul water proof. On the top 
there was a circular aperture for the escape of smoke and ad- 
mission of light, but in case of rain, it was closed, as well as 
the <loor, in the same .manner. The interior contained a few 
wooden utensils, a bed overloaded ’ with coverlotsc of various 
colours, and an old Kirghiz, who could not understand a word 
of Russian, rocking a cradle. Outside, a largo cauldron was 
boiling on a tripod, and a Kirghiz girl was milking the cows. 
The Kirghizes scattered about in the stanitzas, do not live as they 
do in the rteppes, where alone their habits can be properly 
ascertained. They know only' a few external forms of Muliam- 
inadism, and appear to have no distinct notion of it, 

greasing the carriages of the travellers with pork-fat, which 
a Tartar would never have done. They have a very handsome 
appearance wlien in tlieir saddles, witli long poles hanging from 
them and trailing on the ground, galloping after a troop of 
horses. ' 

A short time after leavings Povlador, the appearance of the 
country began to change a little, the road descending into 
the broad bed which the river had formed, but again al)a.n(bu]ed, 
so that it was as arid as the steppe, but nevertheless more 
pleasant, as the eye, instead of losing itself in tlie infinite, could 
rest on the little eminences which rise here and tliere in the 
valley. Here and there also firs and poplars could be seen, 
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in gradually increasing numbers ; then groves appeared, and 
the country undulated more and more on the right hand, 
taking, on tlie other side of the Irtish, the form of hills, 
and almost mountains. No large boats were to be seen any- 
where on the fiver, but only some rafts, which were piloted 
fbver the shallowest places by men standing on the bank. These 
rafts^ were ^ladeu with wood, but at every staiiiiza some canoe, 
made of a single tree-trunk, was to be seen. The travellers 
shot plenty of birds, and especially largo woodcocks, which were 
cooked in mutton-grease by the Kozak wou#en at the stauitzas, 
and made excellent dinners. • * 

When Semipolatinsk was reached, on the 13th July* the travel- 
lers found it to he a small fort. 'First Russian, especially Tartar, 
dealers had grouped themselves round it for the pin pose of carry- 
ing on a^inall retail cominorce with the Kirgliizes. In this manner 
the place a>supied S(une iinporfance, cittracting caravnns from 
Kulja and otluu* Chinese towns ; hut, when afterwards disturb- 
ances arose, rlie said caravans arrived rarely, or not at all, m) that, 
wlnu Adainoli was tlieie, the town carried ^)n im*rcdv a large retail 
tratlQ, as it was the centre of the (jrovernnieut of the province, 
Tratlo with the Kiigliizes takes place only by barter; the Tartars 
(almost all of whom come from the Govoniments, or rather 
provinces, of Omsk, Kazan, &c.) biing dyed cotton-cloths and 
manufactured ai tides of wliich the Kirgliizes stand in need, and 
the latter, in tlieir (uni, give for tlieni sheep and cattle, or simply 
grease 'and l'u#s, whicli are then taken h}^ the Tartars to the fairs 
of libit and other places, and sold in them for mf)ney. 

Contrary to the instincts of his raCe, an old Kirghiz Khan 
desired to build liimself a permanent abode of bricks ; but be 
struggled in vain against his nature, and the buildings were 
allowed to fall into ruin. Being seven in numbeif (hey fur- 
nished tlie name of Scmipalotinsk,® that is to say, “ seven 
palaces," to the town, which presented a harnlsome aspect from a 
distance. This, however, proved to be a delusion and a snare, 
for, on entering the place, it was found to consist of wooiien 
barracks scattered about in the sandy plain, without any pre- 
tensions ; there were, however, also a few brick houses beloyging 
to the Government, the handsomest <if them being a large prison, 
exactly of the same design as that at Omsk. In the Tartar 
portion, entirely separated from the Russian, there were at least 
a few broad and straight rpads. But few droshkis (carriages) 
could be seen, as Tartars ride only on horseback, and many 
of these were encountered. The chief mosque was of the simplest 
kind, but had a few granite steps, while the others* were all of 
wood. At a short di^auce from the town the Tartar cemetery, 
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enclosed with wooden palings, could be seen. The graves were 
marked by little earth*hills, with a pole fixed near the head and 
another at the feet ; some were enclosed with palings, and a few 
witl> brick-walls. 

The people of the provision bazar consisted of male and 
female Kirghizes, Tartars, and four or five Chinese who, wore loogf 
tails, robes of white cloth, and upturned shoes. Th& bazar was 
a collection of small wooden shops, containing but little that 
could please a European, although in a shop of the Russian town 
wines and similar •goods were sold. The caravanserai, on the 
banks of the Irtish, alsO of wood, with verandahs and low> most 
simple shops, was deserted. In this place oun traveller imagined 
he had discovered the reason why the Tartars wore sleeves a 
span longer than their hand.s, namely, to protect them from mos- 
qriitoes, flie.s, and other in.sects, which tormente<l him to such a 
degree, that he thought it- better to sleep in the c^irriage than in 
the hoiuses. 


The travellers departed from Semipolatinsk at 7| A. M. on 

T> Sor I n 1 J'dy, and had rain for several days, 

^ ’ which made it so cold, that the tlierrnotneter 

fell to 12“ R. and made them compare the weather to the chilly 
October season of Italy. They had, however, brought excellout 
provisions, ami a good stock of cognac, as well as sherry, which 
kept them in good spirits. 

On leaving Semipolatinsk it was neces-sary to cross two arms 
of the Irtish, separated from each other by a toxgue of sand. 
The ferry presented a very animated and strange sight ; the 
confusion, the grotesque Costumes, the horses, sheep and carts, 
the Kirghizes, Tartars, Kozzapks,* ami the travellers, all cooped 
up in one boat, formed an extraordinary picture. On arriving 
on the otilbr bank, all jumped out to lighten the boat, and 
finally the heavy carriage^, too, were dragged out, with much 
shouting. Then, passing through the other half of the town, 
which is the poorest and is situated on the left bank of the Irtish, 
the travellers cast a last glance at the majestic river, and conti- 
nuing their journey, entered the real steppe, m«eting no village 
and pot even a tree till Serghiopol, a distance of 272 versts from 
Semipolatiu.sk ; the only rivulet, seen midway between these 
two towns, was not broader than two cubits, and said to be 
often dry. 

At the post-stations there was, always a tolerably deep well, 
but coiib’iining little water. Each post-station has two small 
centre rooms for the Rozzack and his family, which is usually 
numerous enough, flanked on the one side by a chamber for the 
coachmen, and on the other by a little room for travellers. It is 
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built partly of wood and partly of earth. In front there is a 
pole on which a lantern is hoisted during dark nights ; in the 
rear there is an enclosure for horses, which are, however, always 
in the steppe, so that it becomes necessary to wait till they are 
brought. Soin(!tirnes there are three or four Kirghiz yurts (huts) 
tiround the post-house, with the cattle belonging to them, if the 
welMtappeds to contain water enough. 

"As the travellers gradually travelled further from the river, the 
country began to rise gently till they reached a vast plain, surround- 
ed by the so-called Arcad mountains, and, aftes thus advancing for 
some bpurs, they passed thiough a dejih, followed by undulating 
plains and hill.s, till they arrived at Sergliiopol, at noon, on 
the IGth July. The procediug^night had been spent at a station 
called Azikboubizki for fear of the road.s, which had been spoiled 
by the ?ain, e.“,pecially in fhe lowest places where the ground 
was saline. T\|eie the travellers supped, on pilmenia, an abomin- 
able Siberian dish, and on kiimis, but untlrinkable. Here, too, 
remembering their trials at Scmi[)olatinsk, they slept in their 
tarnntas (carriages). They also met for the first time camels. 

tiergliiopoi was found to be a collection of ill-shaped quad- 
rangular heaps of earth, with small apertures for windows. 
Eight or ten of the hou-ses had slanting wooden roofs, and 
all the rest, which were hardly higher than a man, were covered 
with horizontal, mud-plastered beams. But little wooden 
frame work could be seen about the houses, they being mostly 
constructed of mud-bricks, mixed with straw and dried, while 
some of them had three or four sticks round them, believed 
to be little trees. The yards round the'iiouses were also enclosed 
with mud-walls. Throe or fouy huts in the desert, with a 
largo pair of scales, under a roof of five disjointed planks, did 
duty for a bazar. This place contained also a forthwith a wall, 
three feet high, of sun-dried mud^ricks, a fosse three paces 
broad, and barraclcs, producing a kind of effect, but from a dis- 
tance only. They were, however, whitewashed, and the planks 
covering them were painted red. The church did not look bad. 
On the bank**of the Ayugaz river, there was a garden with 
a few poplars, which might pass in the desert for trees, Ajround 
the fort .there were some Kirghiz yurts. Here the travellers 
were detained for the night because they could not get horses 
till the next morning. 

On the 17th July, in th§ morning, the party left Serghiopol. 

FromSorghiopol to T'*® nearly the whole, day along 

Vemo. ■ (Kussifttt the rivor Ayugaz with Us limpid waters, which 
Vyornoyeh) fertilized the ailjoiuing places, s* that there 

was plenty of verdure, but beyond everything was desolate. 
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The r6ad passed over hills and mountains, through gaps which 
were sometimes rugged enough, and the post-stations always 
presented the same aspect, namely, houses of mud-bricks with 
wooden frame-work and straw roofs, also three or four Kirghiz 
yurts for horses. Tlie people on the road weje eitlier carriers 
of wood, or consisted of a few Kozzaks here and there, a camel,, 
or a cart of Chinese going to Seinipolatinsk to i,nanuf^icture 
bricks. There were numbers of birds at which the travellers 
shot from their tarantas without stopping tliem ; the§e 
were chiefly the raptchlk^ or steppe-partndge, somewhat bigger 
than the European species, of a hlaoker colour, with more dark 
and more distinct spots on the back, the half of the atxlomen 
black, and a nearly red ring round the neck ; three claws on 
the leg and the spur almost im perceptible. These were met with by 
hundreds, but* the drakhva, of the same colour as the raptohik, 
although as l)ig as a turkey, with long legs rind necEc, a real 
miniature ostrich, could he approached only in^a carriage and 
not on foot. Tlmre were also wild goc‘so, none of which could 
be taken, and immense numbers of birds of prey. 

On the same day (the 17th July) salt appeared in great 
abundance, so that in some localities the road looked quite 
whitish, as if partially covered with snow. Here and there ceme- 
teries also were peiceived, some of the tombs being surroniided 
with walls and spacious enough to contain the bodies of a whole 
family. On a lull, a kind of truncated cone, constructed of rubble 
masonry, appeared among a number of graves, and ^lie coacliman, 
who was a Kirghiz, stated that it contained the remains of 
a family of saints called Orogopehli. The flora of this region 
consisted of broom, rose, and tbiiitle bushes, all of which occur 
also in the meadows of Italy ; ft* yellowish rose was also extremely 
common, an^l (piantities of violets were seen. 

On tlie 18th, in the norning, when the travellers awoke, 
they .saw opposite them, in the far distance, the snow-dad 
Alatan chain, wliich was very pleasing to the «ight, but 
quickly disappeared on account of the cloudvS tliat intervened. 
Some little rivulets were crossed, wliich sufficed, J^owever, to in- 
vigorate the vegetation, hut salt became also more abundant, and 
salt pools, some of which encroache<l upon the road. Tliere 
was always some moss and some herliage, good for pasture, along 
the road, as well as an abundance of small and of large birds, 
so that the steppe was decidedly not as horrible as it is tisually 
represented to be, and only few things reminded the travellers 
of the desert, namely, the skeletons of horses, scattered here 
and there by the side of the road, the mirage and columns of 
sand, from lime to time uplifted by a whirlwind. In spite of 
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the sereneness of the sky^ the sun is so covered with Vapours, 
in these localities when it is about to set, that darkness covers 
the land before it has disappeared. At 3 r M, the travellers 
reached the Lepsa, a beautiful little river, with sandy banks, 
which they cn^sed in a boat. After that they w.aded through 
several others, and in the night, they passed over the bridge of 
the J^casn.^ There they saw a convoy «)f tea going from Omsk to 
Vevio, whence they concluded that none was any longer iru- 
j^orted from Kiilja. NoArtuis (groups ot tents) of Kirghizes were 
any longer seen, they being .at that season all in the mountains. 

On the morning of the 19|b the spurs.of the Alatan were reach- 
ed. Tlfese mount.ains presented beautiful outlines, but*as no trees 
could be seen, their barreness^was unpleasant. For a while the 
travellers skirted them, and ihen entered a rugged and narrow pass, 
the road through which must have cost mucli laboiw, and where a 
company of soldiers were still seen working. On emerging 
from the pas«at;e of (jasfor.l, tlic first table-land was reached. 
It was at first believed to be uncultivated, like the steppe, 
because only the usual withered herbage could be seen ; 
gradually, however, as the travellers approached Arasanski (the 
first; village encotuitered since Serghiopol) they saw here and 
there cultivated fields, and Imystacks — in fact the lirst signs of 
agricultural civilization ; and ultimately, ariks or channels, 
regulated by the hand of man, for irrigating the soil. 

Arasanski is a llussian village which enjoys a high reputation 
on account af its sulphurous w.aters. Tlie Government lias con- 
structed reservoirs covered with w’oofl, and l.aid out a garden with 
grass and clumps of popl.ars, where the, elegant .society of Kapal 
and Verno meet. Sick people arrive from greater distances, 
and even from Zomsk. The teidperature of the bath is most 
pleasant, but on tasting the water and not finding aft'oet bis 
palate mncli, Adamoli arrived at the •conclusion that its medici- 
nal qualities could not be very powerful. As he was there 
during the hot portion of the day, Adamoli saw nothing of the 
society, except some officers and a woman of the town, but VV^iller, 
who remained ^11 the evening, afterwards reported that there was 
music and a brilliant assembly in the garden. 

Adamoli and Tehaikofski departed at 3 P. M. to Kapal to^iiake 
arrangements for continuing the •journey, and Waller was to 
have followed them in the evening as soon as the horses bad 
arrived. They reacbod Kapal in less than three hours, after having 
crossed a bill that intervened on the table-land. Here, in the 
absence of Waller with their impe(limcnt<a, they were liospit.ably 
entert.ained by some officers, who also proposed to th^m to make 
an excursion from Ktipal which they accepted. 
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Accdrdingly the party, consisting' of four, were at 1 1 A. M. 
on the 20th in the saddle, mounted on those famous unkempt 
Kozak horses which are never shoed, know no oats, and are in the 
mountains as indefatigahle as goats. A Chinese saddle had fallen 
to the lot of Adamoli, in which he did not feel -very comfortable. 
The ascent of the mountains under which Rapal is situated, wns 
Immediately begun, and various Kirghiz families Wtere en^'junt- 
ered descending to the plain in order to profit by the .season for 
sowing. Their huts and all their utensils were conveyed on 
the backs of oxen or cows, the people also riding on them or on 
horses, followed by a flooit of sheep vdiicli constituted the bidk of 
their propp'i-ly. Oxen and cow.s were used much more as beasts of 
burden and for riding than for draught ; at Kapal some were 
seen even with elegant saddles, guided by strings passing through 
their nostril.s. " 

After surmounting the first heights, the travellers came iipon an 
encampment ZnwZj con.sisting of six or eight huts and rau 

there to have a bowl of kumis. All round, numbers of horses, goats, 
camels, and oxen were browsing, and the whole space was inteisect- 
ed by outstretched ropes with nooses for confining the more unruly 
beasts during the night. Nearly all the horses had their forelegs 
shackled with ropes, so that they could make i)ut short steps, and 
be recaptured quickly. Nearly all the women were engaged iu 
spinning or weaving. Adamoli is of opinion that the daughters of 
Noah must have used the identical looms at which the Kirghiz 
women worked ; three sticks, a comb, a wooden s(;atula, “and a 
little rod for a shuttle, were all the materials they required. They 
worked squatting on the ground, upon a web of goat’s hair no 
bigger than a span. 

The marriage customs of these people are curious. When a 
man has nade his choice of a bride, he is obliged immediately to 
set up his yurt near the haul iu which the girl lives, and begins 
to court her. He makes a bargain with the father for the price 
which he is to pay him, whereon the bride may pay a visit to the 
bridegroom in his yurt every evening. These visits ought to be 
altogether sentimental during the time tlie .hridegrocm is engaged in 
paying off the dowry to the father of his spouse, a period which 
may 'he long enough when the .suitor happens to he poor ; hut, 
alas, corruption has penetrated even among the simple-minded 
Kirgliizes, and^ the visits generally terminate in a very un.senti- 
meutal way. During the period of probation, the father of the 
bride has a right to make use of the shepherds of the bridegroom, 
or of the latter himself, for pasturing his cattle. After having 
paid the dowry the bridegroom enjoys conjugal rights (which, 
as just hinted, he has usually anticipated.) The ceremony comes 
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afterwards, and is of the siorplest kind. Tlie father presents the 
<{irl to the Imshand, telling him that he gives her to him to be 
his slave and absolute property, but requests him jiot to sell her ; 
the husband replies that he will care for her and protect her, but 
kill her in case# of her proving unfaithful. Then banquetting 
cimmencos, more or le^s according to the wealth of the family, but 
in au^ case <Avo sheep must be slaughtered. On this occasion the 
molhh recites some veise of the Qoran, of which he does not 
understand a syllable. In other respects, the Kirghizes cannot be 
called Muhammadans, because they are indifferent. Their women 
enjoy much liberty, and appear to be on terms of equality with 
the mcu. At any rate, the woman who acted as giride to the 
travellers having been chaffed a group of Kirghizes who hap- 
pened to pass by on horseback, she returned their joke in rhymes 
with compound ^interest, and some very expressive gestures, 
fn the afternoon, too, when they entered^ a yurt, they were re- 
ceived by a woman who continued to do the lionoiirs of the 
place even after the men had arrived. They asked for kumis 
(sour milk of mares) and were 8h(»yn to the tent of a 
wealthy old fellow, this beverage being procurable only where 
many horses are kept. On entering, they were received with 
the usual Aman, (a word of salutation) and, after they bad 

been invited to squat on a piece of goat-felt, a little boy whose 
face was besmeared with milk and millet, brought in the kumis 
in a wooden poi ringer varnished red, black and yellow. Hav- 
ing been toUl that Adamoli was a great Turn (chief the said 

old mail got up to fetch a basin of majolica which ho kept 

enclosed in a case, and presented it to him with a bow, pass- 
ing bis baud over his heard. Such courtesy could not 

be disregarded, and Adamoli forced himself to swallow some of 
this beverage which he could not relish. One of the party liappened 
to spill the last drops of the porringei^ upon the ground, where- 
at the Kirghiz was scandalised, and wiped the ground with his hand, 
whicli he then rubbed on his dress ; kumis being a sacred 
beverage, to allow which to be spilled on the ground is a great 
sin, God having granted it to the Kirghizes, because he pro- 
tects them in a special manner. 

About ^ P. M. the travellers resumed their ride, and, aftef con- 
tinuing it for some time, halted to*inake tea. The horses having 
been tied in a circle, the head of one to the tail of anotlier, so as 
to hinder them from grazing, some wood *was cut among the 
bushes and tea prepared. After this refreshment the party 
ascended to the top of the Keriniii, proceeded awhile* along the 
crest, and at 8 P, M. made an attempt to ride down in[o the valley 
by the moonlight, but this attempt was immediately abapdoned by 
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Adamoli and liis two companions, on seeing the precipitous charac* 
ter of the road, for which pusillanimity they were well lant^hed at by 
PapofF, the Russian officer who guided them. At 10 P. M. they readi- 
ed the bottom of the valley iu which the Kara torrent Hows, and 
there they found three or four soldiers, commaiKU>tl by a corporal, 
engaged in fcdling and splitting tlie wood required for their batah® 
Hon ; it being necessary to come all this distance to obVaiii wvod ; 
poplar, beech, and pine trees growing here in abundance. It is 
wonderful what a Russian soldier abandoned to his own resourctSs 
can achieve. Therse soldiers had received ovclors to prepare 
a certain number of cart Hoads of weed for tlie batallion,. They 
ai rived witlmut any thing except their axes, lUniskcits, and a few 
nioagie provisions. They began by constructing for themselves 
a most comfortable liut, and near it a small room for a vapour l)atb, 
as well as a bofd bridge, which looked as if it bad l»een >built by 
an engineer. After that they made cart-poles. a:yl(‘s, and wheels, 
which they finished with a lathe of their own const nicrion, fixed 
between two tret'S. In ovens of ibeir own consiriiction, they 
extracted a kind of gum from the bark of beucli-t reos. Tho 
corpoial who oiiginated all these contrivances was a most original 
and humorous fellow, wlio was init astonished to see Italians, as be 
had made the acquaintance of some prisoners of that nation iu the 
Crimea. 

In this locality the travellers spent the niglit. but first liad 
a supper of bits of salt-meat roasted on a spit with intermediate 
pieces of lard ; tliey had <lelicions tea, and slept soundly till ‘morn- 
ing around the camp-fire. When they awoke, they found that 
the sheep for which they lihd sent over night, had not yet arrived ; 
they accordingly roamed about the valley and found the 
flora to be nearly the same as that of the Alps, namely, wolf's bane, 
felwort, anemone, urnbellifera, and a kind of most beautiful 
yellow poppy, berberry bushes, &c. But if there was not much 
difference in the flora, there was a great deal in the fauna, and 
numbers of unknown birds of every colour were fluttering about. 

The long expected sheep arrived at last, partly in a cauldron, 
party on tlie usual spit, and furnished the travelttjrs with an ex- 
celler^t meal, the flesh being found excellent and tasting better 
than veal ; the grease obtained from the tails (one of which was as 
large as a good-sized melon *and weighed from 7 to 8 kilogram,) 
doing duty for butter. The return journey to Kapal began at i 
P. M. They reached that place in the morning, and at the noise 
made by their arrival Waller put his head out of the wagon in which 
he had been sleeping and was highly delighted, as, Adamoli not 
having returned at the time agreed upon, he was about to request 
the commaodant of the district to despatch fifty Kozaks in search 
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of the bodies of his lost companions, \7h0m he believed to have 
been robbed or perhaps even murdered. 

Kapal was a citadel willi large deserted spaces, extremely long 
streets, little wooden or mud-brick houses, a garden, a library, a 
school and a modest bazar. Tlie stanitza, or Kozzak towu, is on the 
^tber side of the little river which intersects tlie place. 

H^tving tfefreshed and rested themselves after their excursion 
on ’’horseback, our travellers left Kapal at noon on the 22ud, 
te continue their journey to Veruo. They skirted the Aiatan 
mountains fur a time, and then cro.s.scd the last i|pur of them. They 
had scarcely arrived again iti^he level aountry, when they saw a 
Kirghiz /tauf, and ai^und it green fields of corn, millet* and panic, 
irrigated by little water-channels.forraed with some skill. The cattle 
were browsing around in (he uncultivated steppe. They travelled 
for awhile along,the rocky banks of theKaratau whith they cro.s.<!ed 
in the evening u^i a bridge, and reached ai; elegant station provided 
with everything, including quaes, of which they drank with 
the greatest pleasure after several days of akstinence. This was a 
station belonging to a village containing f^rty houses of Bussian 
emigranfs, to which the beau moniie of Kapal resorted occasional- 
ly to enjoy the vegetables brought there by the civilisation of 
the European peasants. During the night a rugged and nearly 
mountainous tract was traversed. In the morning, however, the 
travellers arrived in a most extensive plain which appeared 
unlimited; hut after a time they saw on the horizon the 
snowy*tops of another Aiatan, that of Verno, likewise forming 
spurs of the great Tian-Shan chain. During the passage through 
this great plain hawks, partridges and other birds were again seen 
in great numbers, two extremely Ia]|ge species of black cranes, aud 
lastly, at sunset, two troops of gazelles skipping lightly, dallying, 
running after each other, and fleeing only when the travellers ap- 
proached them too closely and were getting ready to shoot. 

In the evening the travellers reached the station of Tehinghll- 
dinski, where a rivulet was seen losing itself in a hole of more 
than three metres in diameter, but coutaiuing not more than a few 
inches of water, in which a number of little fish were dis- 
porting themselves. The sand at the bottom of this hole is, how- 
ever, so logse, that it allow’s anything thrown into it to sin k*in it, 
and the Kozak of the stanitza assured Adamoli that he had dropped 
into it a stone with fifty arsheens of string attached to it, but 
could find no bottom. This station the travellers left at 3 A. M., 
and soon reached the marshy, sandy hanks of the Hi, along which 
they skirted with great fatigue. On reaching the ferry, sonae 
hundreds of carts laden with lead, belonging to the (government, 
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were seen waiting to be ferried over. The carters stated that they 
were travelling from Omsk to Verno, that they paid one rouble per 
pood, and that eacli carried 40 poods. Here the travellers saw 
bands of Kirghizos whose complexions were so black, that they 
appeared to be real negroes; then they passed through a village, 
consisting of a few huts, and the remnants of a fort, and entered the 
steppe which terminates at Verno, reaching that town ^fter having 
travelled 371 versts from Kapal, and hoping to arrive after five or 
six days more in Tashkend, the terminus of their journey, 

A great l)ox of apricots exposed for sale just at the entrance 
of the town of Verlio (in Russian Vyernoyeh) so enticed Adamoli, 
that his Cloving for the fiuit almost Vuduced him to leap from 'idis 
carriage and lake possession of it, but the ' dignity of being a 
European restrained him. The gardens around the houses were 
full of apricot, trees loaded with fruit. Besides this species of tree, 
there were in tlie gardens also wild-apples, nuL, and 'imported 
vines ; as well as some willows and poplars. r 
Till 1854 Verno liad been nothing more than a stanitza of 
Kozzaks; gradually, however, its geographical position and the 
vicinity of Kulja indu&ed Tartar merchants to settle around it, 
but afterwards the fertility of the soil attracted Russi.an colonists 
also. Then a fort was huilt and garrisoned to resist the inroads 
of the Kirghizes from the adjoining Khanate of Kokand, which 
was at tliat time independent. With the enlargement of the con- 
quests, Verno became the centre of the administration for the 
surrounding country, and lastly, when the Government of Turkes- 
tan was established, it was made the capital of the province of 
Semiretchenski (.seven rivers) and severed from the administration 
of Siberia, to be incorporated with the new territory. It gradually 
flourished more and more, nob- indeed through commerce, which 
has been reduced to almost nothing and conflned to the retail trade 
with the Kirghizes, but owing to the concourse of emigrants, who 
And the climate much more temperate there than in Siberia. 
When Adamoli was there, he saw in every direction new houses 
being erected by these industrious peasants, many of whom had 
been enterprising enough to undertake a journey of four thousand 
versts with tlieir wives, utensils and cattle in*brder to better 
theiiocircnmstances. Men capable of taking such a resolution can 
accomplish great tilings, and prove that they po8sess»a stock of 
energy and intelligence, which, when properly developed, must 
produce surprising results. A peasant who thus emigrates, not 
only imparts to the natives the elements of good agriculture, but 
engages in the planting and conservation of trees, which is a very 
important matter in such a bare country, but especially in Verno 
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and on the banks of the Hi, as well as on the other now deso- 
late little rivers, where' the improvident Kozzaks (the first colonists 
thrown out, according to the Russian system, into newly conquered 
territories) had destroyed them. They not only wasted wood in 
building, but also burnt much of it without at all thinking of the 
future. Whilst the Kozzaks were alone, the soil was not ameliora- 
ted^and not'even plouglied by them, so easy was the life they led, 
and they obtained everything they needed without trouble. For 
a very small remuneration they hired Kirghizes and Kalmucks 
to take care of their cattle and cultivate thegr fields, for these 
poor people were but too glad to hire •tliemselves out even as 
day-labourers and tq work like condemned prisoners, In order to 
hoard a little money for buying a yurl and some cattle. But 
when a Kirghiz has succeeded, after thus labouiing three or four 
years, in accumulating the required sum of money, uo*one can detain 
him in service for all the gold in the worjd ; he takes to the moun- 
tains and is seen no more. Adainoli met working Kirghizes. 
everywhere in the stanitzas and among the Russians, but when 
one of them becomes ricli, he makes it a pojnt of honour to possess 
many horses, they being the standard of wealth among the Kirghizes. 
Some possess hundreds of horses, but will not sell one of them, 
thiuldng it dishonourable, and would rather submit to the 
greatest misery than to do so. 

Kalmucks and Chinese were not very numerous in Verno, and 
had settled there only after the troubles of Kulj-i, which town 
they (tbandoikcd, but there are also a few S.i i ts. Tlie town of 
Verno still presented the aspect of a large Russian village, with 
its extremely broad roads, slanting roof#, and as much wootl-work 
about the houses as could be obtained in so woodless a country. 
The streets were intersected by numerous little channels for the 
irrigation of the gardens, one of which was also inaiuta^ied by the 
Government at a short distance from tl»e town for the acclimatiza- 
tion of European fruits and trees, all of which already existed here 
in great abundance, but in a wild state. Everything ])rosppr3 
well in this garden ; peaches, apricots, plums, pears, and Eu- 
ropean flowers,# and mulberry trees and vines imported from 
Tashkend. Unfortunately the place was badly kept, the gardener 
taking no interest in it. * 

On th§ leaves of the mulberry trees the Government had caused 
silkworms to be fed, and they produced cocoons which Adamoli 
saw, and at which he expressed his astonishmcfit. Considering that 
nobody knew anything ahoul the treatment of silkworms, he 
wondered how they could form such cocoons. In the garden 
Eozzak music is played on Sundays, and the ladies dapee under a 
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roof entbellished with trellis-work. The beauties were of the 
same kind u at Omsk, or nearly such, but the men wore coats 
of every possible hue, with turbans, kalpaks or skullcaps, and 
commingled fraternally with the white uniforms of the Russian 
officers and soldiers. Some natives on whom the Russians had 
from political motives conferred certain grades on first setting^ 
foot in the country, stalked about proudly to display fheir 
distinctive marks sewn on their gowns, presenting a grotesque 
mixture of European and Asiatic costume. On the day AdamoU 
paid his visit to this garden, a great assemblage of people 
happened to bo there, «t being the^ time when the Eirghizes of 
Takraak come to Verno for the purpose of adjusting their disputes. 
Long discussions were taking place, and a great deal of business 
bad to be transacted, two years having elapsed since they 
had last assembled in Verno. The Russians allow these meetings 
to continue, in which the Eirghizes settle their aftairs by means of 
their own Bii, or judges, whilst the Russian chief' of the district 
is present, but without interfering, or arrogating to himself a 
deliberative vote ; he only gives advice and nothing more. The 
principal subjects were fiorse-thieving and cattle-lifting. 

In this Government, which was originally dependent upon Si- 
beria, where the Kirghizes had been intimately known a long 
time, gro<^t freedom was also allowed in the distribution of the 
taxes when the districts were established, and these wise principles 
were tlie cause of the change of Government taking place so 
quietly, without the Eirghizes themselves perceiving it; The 
district contained, at its establishment about two thousand yurts, 
wliicli Jiad to pay among themselves about six thousand roubles of 
taxes. Officially the haul no longer exists, but practically it does, 
and their Sultans, or ancients, kre allowed to assemble for tbe pur- 
pose of allot ting to each yurt its share of the tax of the district, in 
conformity •with the wealth of each. On the first occasion the chief 
of the district was present at this distribution, but the people soon 
became so accustomed to it, that they now always arrange it with- 
out any superintendence. For some years the Russians allowed 
them so mucli liberty, that they took no r-)tice of Jheir continual 
intestine wars and habitual raids; and these contests were, indeed, 
but Irttle homicidal in reality ; the people of one haul lifted the 
cattle of another, and the latter made reprisals, which, however, did 
not terminate the contests, but only gave occasion for new ones. 
In all these skirmishes the arms used were only the ndgaika, or 
wooden club, two spans long, a hfktcbet with a long handle but 
dexterously managed ; a hooked stick, and a pole tied to the saddle. 
When these disturbances happened to be protracted and disturbed 
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the country, and the Russians wished to make an * end of 
them, they had only to send an energetic message to the Sultans, 
and to show a Kozzak here and there, wlieteon all hostilities 
ceased, and the people became quiet. In the Government of 
Oreiiihurg, wh^r^ the authorities did not know the nature of the 
Nomads, and used force, deplorable consequences ensued. A 
TOiqjnissionHif unpractical men had been appointed, who imagined 
they could effect everything by violence, burnt down many hauls, 
imposed taxes arbitrarily without consulting the people, and 
did many other things of the same kind, wl^ereon the Kirghizes 
got frightened, fled into tl\p interior of. the steppes, made raids 
whenever they obtained a chance, stole the horses df the post- 
stations, and murdered here and there a lone traveller on the road. 

E. Rq^ATSBK. 

(To be continued.) 



Art. VII.— the PROPOSED NEW RENT LAW FOR 
BENGAL AND BEHAR* 

I 

Second Article. ^ 

\.—The Report of the Rent Lato Commiseion^ witU the Draft 
of a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of Landlord aSid 
Tenant within the Territories under the Administration of thse 
Lieutenani-Qovtrnor of Bengal : and an Appendix containing 
the Proceedings of the Commission* and the Papers coriisidered 
and referred to in the Report and Proceedings. — The Calcutta 
Gazette Special, July 1880. * 

2. — A Digest^ of the Lato of Landlord and Tenant in the Pro» 
Vinces subject to the Lieutenant Jiovevnor of Bengal, by G.D, Field, 
j8f.il., L,L.D.^ Member of the Rent Commission, C(>dcntta, 1879. 

3. — The Policy of the New Rent Lato for Bengal and Behar, by 
A District Offeer^ The Calcutta Review, No, CXLIII, Jany, 1 881. 

4. — A Bill to consolidate and amend the Lato of Landlord 
and Tenant within the Territories under the Administration 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

6 . — Minute upon the proposed Rent Law for Bengal, by 
Sir Richard Garth. Dated London, dth September 1882. 

6 . — Minute on the Bengal Rent Bill, by the Hon'ble 
Mr, Justice Cunningham. Reprinted in the “ Engtishman'^ for 
24bth January 1883. 

T he Chief Justice of Bengal has rendered a signal service 
to the cause of justice, Security, and order, hy his timely 
protest agai^LSt the policy of expropriation of zemindars in the 
professed interest of ryots, Wihich prevailed in the Bengal Rent 
Law Commission, and which, to judge from Mr. Reynolds' 
Bill, has found favour with the Government of Bengal. The 
project submitted by the Bengal Government for revolutionising 
the land system of the Bengal Province, — a syste^m which, with 
all its shortcomings, has been weighed in the balance and not 
found •wanting in the hour of famine and of rebellion, — is charac- 
terised by Sir Richard Garth, ras alike unnecessary and unjust. 
^"The re-adjustment which is proposed by the present Bill," 
observes Sir Richard Garth, is, I gather, scarcely sufficient to 
satisfy the extreme views of certain members of the Rent Com- 
mission. But as even this re-adjustment is calculated to deprive 

* This Article was in type before the publication of the New Draft Bill 
of the Government of India. — E d. C. R. 
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the landlords, unjustly and unnecessarily in my opinion, of 
rights 'which t)ie Courts of Law have always considered to be 
their due, it seems to me that I should not I e doing my duty 
towards tliat section of the community, if I refrained, upon 
mere personal grounds, from expiessing my views upon the sub- 
ject/^ This dx^piession of opinion, which, be it rememhered, 
Mnid been rj^peatediy solicited by the Goveinment of Bengal, has 
ca.m-d forth, from one of the rneml)ers of the Rent. Commissiou 
alluded to by Sir Richard Garth, a note of which suflficierit has 
been published in the now.spapers to justify us in saying that, 
whatever may be it.s aurhor's attainments^ and achievements 
in Angilo-Indiaii “ Sta.te-Literattire, ** Re has the yidimeuts of 
polemical decency •to learn. Mr. Mackenzie, however, is to he 
congratulated upon having fomTdfor many of his original views 
upon the Bengal Rent (piestion such an able ayd accomplished 
advocate as Mr/* Justice Cunningliam. Mr. Justice Cunningham, 
founding liimvlf it* fhe main upon Air. Mackenzie's minutes, 
pleads tlie necessity of a reconstniction of the zomindari system 
upon the piinciplos of Mr. Reynolds’ Bill. But, whilst giving 
his geneifil support to the Bill, Mr, ^Tnstice Cunuingham is 
troubled by old-fasliionod scuiples about “disturbance of exis- 
ting relation.s" and ‘Miardship to individuals and classes,'* which 
the exalted personages, under wliose instructions the Bill has 
been framed, apparently deem unworthy of their regard. 

In one important particular, Mr. Justice Cunningham is of 
opinhm that Mr. Reynolds' Bill does not go far enough. The 
niajoiity of 1;he Rent Commission had recommended the total 
abolition of the law of distraint, pronouncing it to he an ‘‘offset 
of English Law" which was “originally introduced in this 
country by liegulalion XVII of 1793" (Report, para 4,) and 
Mr. Justice Cunningham concludes his observations on the sub- 
ject with ail expression of regret that this exotic tirancb of the 
Law (which he administers to such general satisfaction), though 
doomed to death, is yet fated not to die. 

“ On the whole, it is peiiiaps to be regretted, that tlie recom- 
mendation of the Commission has not been accepted. Distraint 
is no part iff the native Uvw of landlord and tenant ; it was 
imported for the first time by Regulation XV 11 o/.l790'' 
(1 1793)f&c. 

That 'the majority of the RenC Commission should have com- 
mitted themselves to the statement that ^distraint is no part 
of the native law, was not matter for wonder, seeing that the 
most distinguished members of the Commission, as •their pro- 
fessions and performances testify, do not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Literature in any other shape than that* of* ^‘State«> 
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Literature.” What surprises us is^ that a learned judge of the 
High Court, so well versed alike in the Literature of Knowledge 
and in the Literature of Power, as Mr. Justice Cunningham, 
shotild permit himself to repeat a statement which is not only 
not true, but wliich happens to be the exact reversp of the truth, 
the true origin of the law of distnint, tlianks to Sir Henryj 
Maine, having i»ecome a commonplace of historical jurlsprinl^lpe. 
In his Early History of Institutions^ Sir Henry Maine has very 
clearly shown that the remedy of distress is a bequest of the 
Aryan Hindus to the communities of the west, that the distraint 
of cattle, which is enuioerated in ijie Vyavahara Mayukha as 
one of the lawful modes of compelling the payment of a debt, 
connects the English law of distress with the Hindu law, and 
that the curious rule of the Brelion law of distress, that a creditor 
who required pscyment from a debtor of higher rank than him- 
self should “ fast upon him,” may he identified with the practice 
of “ silting Dharna,” whfch prevailed in British* India within 
the memory of men yet living, and whicli is still com»uon in 
the Native Indian States. So much for the law of distraint 
being ati ‘ offset of English law.” 

We purpose in this article to examine shortly the plea of 
necessify wliioh is urged hy the authors and supporters of Mr. 
Reynolds’ Bill, and to demonstrate the injustice of the proposed 
new rent law hy a fresh examination of the conditions of the 
Permanent Settlement, re inforcing the position taken up in a 
former article on the subject, which appeared in ,this 
for October 1880 , by additional arguments and authorities, and 
taking occasion to notice ce^'tain arguments which were adduced 
against ns in an able and ingeniously — reasoned article on the 
Policy of the New Rent Law for'-Bengal and Behar, by a District 
Officer^ whic^i appeared in this Review for January ISJil. 

a 

I. — The Plea of Necessity. 

That in a case of real emergency, to adopt Sir Bicliard Garth's 
phrnse, and for a great imperial purpose, the sovereign power 
is justified in interfering with vested riglus of private property 
it would he i(ne to deny. But many persons who have written 
about and about the ryot appear to have no notion of the measure, 
of this emergency. The recent condition of Ireland exemplifies 
the situation which warrants, in the view of the reigning party 
of English statesmen, recourse to such an extreme remeay for 
the convulsions of tlie Common weal tfi. Bengal and Behar hear 
the same resemblance to Ireland as Macedou to Monmouth ; and. 
unless w.e sjre greatly mistaken, the condition of this part 
of Her Majesty's Eastern dominions is far. as are the poles 
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asunder, from that measurable distance from civil war ” wbich 
was pleaded by Her Majesty's Prime Miuisier in jiistifieation of 
a much more limited interference with vested rights than that 
proposed by Mr, Reynolds’ Bill. Not but that wo would undertake 
to say, in the fabe of the recent memorial of the landholders of 
mensinjjh, that tlie experiment of reproducing the case of 
Ir^and, with its specialities of omission and commission, may 
nol be tried with varying success in various districts of Bengal, 
and especially B^har, if the Ront-Cospel according to Messrs. 
Mackenzie and CyKinealy he skilfully pjeach?d to »he credulous 
ryots, by village Parnells guiltless of their country’** 'a as. But 
our trust is that the Government of India will ap*-roach the 
Bengal Rent question with a better conception of the method 
and magnitude of the business, than to encottrage any wild 
expectation of 'a whole>ale confiscation of zemindars’ rights In 
Indiscriminate favour of ryots. * 

Mr. Justice Cunningham, like a skilful advocate, as he is, con- 
trives to couch an insidious argument against the zemindars. 
In the statement of fact with which *lie introduces the case of 
necessity for the proposed new rent law. There are 130,000 
revenue-payers,” obseives Mr. Justice Cunningham, “who pay 
to Government a land-revenue of about 3^- millions sterling, and 
enjoying a rental officially returned at something over 13 milions 
sterling. This millions of revenue is only half a million 
larger^ than Jhat fixed at tlie time of the Permanent Settlement, 
viz, 3 millions. It is reckoned that, as the zemindar’s share was 
fixed at one-tenth of the gross rent, tlje net rental '' (i. e,, share 
available for the proprietors after the payment of revenue) at 
that time must liave been betn^en aP300,000 and .PlOOjOOO. 
While the Government revenue, accordingly, has irjereased only 
by half-a-milliori, the landlords share has risen from, say, 
£350,000 to 9^ millions sterling. But this rental of 13 mil*- 
lions is only an i)ffieial return for Road- cess purposes, and is 
believed by many good judges to represent very inadequately the 
whole amount which in one way or another the proprietors 
receive. One writer reckons the entire amount paid annually 
by the occupants of the soil at between 25 and 30 nflllions 
sterling.” • This statement * is apparently designed to suggest 

• This statement is calculated to convey very erroneous notions regarding 
the wealth of the landholders. Paradoxical as it may look at the first 
blush, Habu Peary Moliiin Mookerjie, one of the native memibers of the 
Bengal Lieut Law Commission, and whose Minutes by the way show 
infer oHa that State- Literature is by no means a monopely of Messrs. 
Mackenzie and O’KiiieuIy, has clearly and conclusively demonstrated 
from the facta and figures furnished by the Bengal Administrarinn 
He'port for 1879, that the average profit per annum of each landholder 
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the famous argument respecting the so-called unearned inere- 
merit But that argument no longer imposes upon any 

amounts to the grand total of Ra. 62, which is, we believe, something 
less than the average yearly wages of au agricultural ' le.bourer in Ben- 
gal and Bebar. In hia Minute, dated 18th May 1880, which will be 
found in the Appendix to tlic Report of the Rent Law Comnisaion, Babu 
Peary Mohuu Mookei jie ohsesves :-*“The land-revenue i« Rs. 3,69,9$,p83 
and the entire valuation of estates as ascertained by Road-cess returns 
is Rs. 13,11,68,432. It has been contended that the whole of the dif- 
ference (more than iih^e crores of Rupees) is enjoyed by the zemindars 
“who still cry for more'* rlt should be^ borne in mind, however, that 
Road-cess vahiations include the assets of reveiine-free and 'rent-free 
lands, and also the assets of a large number of rifots ^ being all ryots who 
pay a yearly rent of Rs. 100 and iip’wards, and whose number is esti- 
mated by Mr. Justice Cunuitigham at 25,000) in excess of rent. If 
these large items he excluded, if a proper allowance be made for collec- 
tion and inevitiible law charges, and if the number of landholders and 
middlemen of diflerent irrades 1)6 taken into calculation,^ the landholder’s 
share of the profits will be found to be not enormmia. It is, however, 
necessary, that we should have some idea of the reputed wealth of 
landholders, and I shall t«"y to give it by the following figures taken from 
♦be last Administration Report ; — 

Rs. 

Total ann^tal value of Estates ' .»» ... 13,11,68,432 

Deduct Revenue ... ... ... 3,69.94,283 


Deduct Road and Public Work*cesa 


, Deduct collection charges at 6 per cent. 


9,41,74.149 

58,85,884 

8,82,88,265 

78,70,105 

8,04.18,160 


The assets ^ revenue-free, and rent-free holdings should be deducted 
from this sura ; but even wutjiout making these deductions, and with- 
out taking into account inevitable law charges (and, it may be added, 
without taking into account inevitable calamities of season,) the above 
sum when distributed over 242,246 estates, and 1,099 642 tenures, gives 
an average profit of less than Us. 62 per annum to each holder of an 
estate or tenure.” Mr. O'Kinealy, who had 1;ried to make out, in his 
‘historicar Minute which will be likewise loiiud in tEe Appendix re- 
ferred «*;o above, that we (meaning the British Government) have de- 
prived the cultivators of the enormous sum of 165 millions sterling 
and given it to the zemindars, wht) still cry for more,”— Mr. 'O'Kinealy, 
we siiyt in an addendum to his 'historical’ Minute which professes to 
be a^Veply to Babu « Peary Mohan Mookerjie’a, very characteristically 
shifts hifi^oiind and observes “ Nor fan I attach any weight to the 
argument ladvanced by him (meaning Babu Peary Mohiin Mookerjie) 
that after all the average profit obtained by each landholder is only 
Bs 62. Th(j question is whether the ryots have been improperly de- 
piived of their rights or not. If they have been wronged, who gained, 
or how the gain has been divided, is to my mind of little importance, 
and affords no justification for the wrong committed,^' which, it will be 
remarfcd, Is sheer ignoratio elench\ 
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instructed person^ and, iii order to be consistent, requires 
to be complemented by an offer of compensation for the 
unearned decremeid. The conclusive answer to this argu- 
ment is, that the chances of increase or decrease of value formed 
part of the Kjonsideration for the original contract. Besides, 
-gven if it were to be assumed, that no part of the increase in 
thek rental* since the time of the Permanent Settlement has 
been earned by the zemindars by industry, good management, 
afid the expenditure of capital in the reclamation of the soil 
from jungle and its protection from inundations, the majority 
of the present revenue-payers of Bengal and Behar hold their 
estates under titles gtoo recent to afford any apprecifible found- 
ation of fact for the appHcaiion of this specious sophism, 
Mr. Justice Ciinningham next proceeds to array some figures 
respecting the a^jcuracy of which he does not give any data for 
forming an opinjon, and upon which he comments in the follow- 
ing strain : — 

“ The fir.Nfc fact that strikes one in these figures is the extremely 
fraction of the coniiminity in whom proprietafy rights have heen conceu- 
trated« They are as 132, (H)0 to more than 10 millions. 3 his <U.'^proportioa 
of numbers cannot bo left out of sight in any m difications of the 
existing law winch the State may deem necessary, in the general interests 
of the community. Were it necessary — which happily it is not— to subvert 
existing interests for the purpose of moving otherwise irremovable grie- 
vances or remedying otherwise irremediab e evils, there is abundant 
precedent for the principle that where the two interests conilict, the 
inteies{S of ihe# vastly preponderating number must cairy the <lay. Asa 
matter of fact, there is scarcely a coutiiiental nation in which it has not 

been found necessary for the landed aristocracy to siirrer.der a material 
portion of their rights with a view to the general well-being of other cbisses.” 

It is obvious to remark, on *1110 one hand, that in com- 
puting the fraction of the community in whom^proprietary 
righto have been concentrated, Mr. » Justice Cunningham does 
not either take into the account puinidars, an^. other de- 
pendent talukdars to all practical into its and purposes, as 
much proprietors of the soil as zemindais, or any oiher descrip- 
tion of * tenured-holders ' whose number he estimates at 750,000 
and who all enjoy considerable proprietary rights; and, on the 
other hand, that Mr. Justice Cunningham does not statt? what 
proportion of the ten millions of# ryots consists of cultivators 
to wliom* a good slice of the Zemindar's property in the soil was 
transferred in the shape of a right of occitpancy by Act X. of 
1859, But admitting that \he proprietors of the soil are to 
the occupants upon it as 132,000 to 10,000,000, whicll is to say, 
very nearly as 1 to 75 persons, we do not acknowledge the 
authority of ‘the abundant precedent' to which Mr. Justice Cun- 
ningham refers. This pree^nt will bo found, upon examination, 
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to consist of cases of robbery, piracy, and other offences 
against property, with the reports of wliich our ancient histori- 
cal books actually teem, but which have been too often 
and too deliberately discredited in our modern books to be 
entitled to any respect in this 3 ’ear of grace 1883. And as re- 
gards the principle implicated in Mr. Justice CunningliamV 
statistical statement, we are no admirers of a communism w-tdch 
is so absurdly self-contradictory as to acquiesce in the glaring 
inequalities in the distribution of every other species of private 
property, except lavidcd property. Then, as to tlie Continental 
precedent aj hided to by *Mr. Justicef Cunningham, it dpes not, 
so far as we are aware, lend any sort of coun/>enance to the policy 
of confiscation eml^odied in Mr.*' Reynolds' Bill, and of which 
Mr, Justice Quniiingham miglit be easily mistaken to be an 
apologist. In Prussia, the land-legislation of 1,811 distinguish- 
ed broadly between hereditary peasant-holdings, and peasant- 
boldings-at-will or for a term of years or for life, and provided 
for the commutation of the servic(\s and dues, to which the 
landlords were entitled, Uipon the basis of '‘a fair indemnity"; 
and the same pitference for compensation, rather than confisca- 
tion, is evinced in the more revolutionary Piussian larul-legishilion 
of 1850, as the detailed provisions of the haw for the Redemp- 
tion of Services and Dues, and the Law for tlie Establishment of 
Rent Banks abundantly testify. And even in the autocracy of 
Russia of which the native zeniindais have such a wholesome 
horror, the Ukase of 1861, which gave the llus'sian resident 
rj’ot tl»e right of purchasing his holding, fixed tlm price payable 
to the landlord at 1G§ fold the .amount of the obrok," or the 
money-rent for ubicli the cuntomary labonr-ront was commut- 
ed upon certain equitable principles. {See Cobden Club Essays, 
pp. 312,32^-401,-403, &c.^ Mr. Justice Cunningbam is too well 
acquainted with the course of land legislation on the Continent 
of Europe not to be struck by the singular contempt for vested 
riglits manifested in the proposed new rent law for Bengal and 
Behar ; and accordingly, towards the eitd of liis valuable Minute, 
he expresses a hope that every thing whicli iS ami.ss in this 
regard will be set right in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India. For ]^\s own part, Mr. Justice Cunning- 
ham would recommend a solution of the Bengal Rent* question 
by the method of V the purchase of the landlord's rights by the 
tenants, *' — a simple and a satisfactwy method, which the Famine 
Clommissibn had specially recommended. But Mr. Justice 
Cunningham is aware that this metimd is not self-working, and 
l)crceives it& mnl-adaptation to “the impoverished ryot who cannot 
pay his way as he is, far less buy out of bis landlord." 
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lu another part of liis valuable Minute, Mr. Justice Cunftinglmm 
observes that, action of some sort accordinijly cannot be with safety 
delayed.^' But the true question is, wht-tlier what is wanted just 
now is action of the revoluiionoiy sort recoinimuided by the Govern- 
ment of F^engah* “ 'J'he Bengal Government,” continues Mr. Justice 
cjDunningbain, ‘‘adopts the view (and with Mr. Mackenzie’s 
Minute it '’could scarcely do otherwise), tliat the evidence pro^ 
duCed establishes satisfactorily that since 1863 the necessity f<»r 
ilidical revision of Act X. of 1859 has be(*n lecognised by the 
Government, the Courts, and tbe public; tl»^t since the Pubna 
riots iq 1873 this necessity has bee!> generally recognised as 
urgent in the intc|ests as well of the landloids as? of tenants; 
and Sir Ashley Eden conaiirs in thinking ‘that the true 
reason why the rent disputes, which culminated in open violence 
in 1873, have of late years (juieted down, is because both parties 
Iiave been awaiting the action of Govejinment in connection with 
the substantive amendment of the law.*” The evidence produced 
before the Bengal Government will juobably be published, when 
it is expected that some exceedingly rejevant evidence will be 
brought forward on tbe part of tlu' Bengal zemindars to 6X[)]aiD 
tbe proximate causes of tbe Pubna riots. ^But in tbe meantime, 
bowover tiue it may be that Sir Asblcy Eden always recognised 
tlie necessity of a radical revision of Act X. in tbe sense of Mr, 
Reynolds’ Bill, if not in a stionger sense of tbe tcim, we cannot 
help rernaiking that toreproseiit the Cointsuii sbaiing in any such 
sentiments, i.f very like another famous representation in wbicli no 
notice was t.iken of the speeches of the Piince And it is very 
worthy of note that between 5th Jartuary 1877, when “Sir It. 
Temple, in view of the objections faised to bis Bill, advised that 
only the procedure portions (those for tbe moie effective realisa- 
tion of rents^ should be proceeded w ith,” and tbe dt^e of Bengal 
to hidia^ 27tb July 1881, notbin^ new of any especial im- 
jiortance, is stated, in Mr. Justice Cunningbaurs Minute, to Lave 
occurred in favour of tbe proposed so-called “ substantive amend- 
ment of tbe law,” except the production of tbe “interesting 
papers,” conctflning tbe merits of which the Chief Justice so 
widely differs from Mr. Justice Cunningham. 

“ A m»re valuable collection of papers has, 1 believe,” says Mr. 
Justice Gunningham in the beginnifig of his Minute, “never been 
got together in India, nor a great subject^ been discussed with 
research and ability more worthy of its tianscondeiit importance.” 
And in tbe middle of bis Minute, Mr. Justice Cuiminoliam 
singles out for special praise a Minute by Mr. Mackenzie lor tbe 
service it has rendered to the public by opening its eyps to the 
bidden meaning and mutilated beauties of that most cgregiously 
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mismid^jrstood piece of Imperial legislation, — Act X of 1869 : — 

No Act was more egregionsly misunderstood, and Mr. Macken- 
zie lias rendeied.'.a valuable service in drawing up an account of 
the way in which it^caine to be passed, and of the subsequent 
history of the rent question in Bengal/' Our own^iuimble opinion 
touching the meiits of the publislied performances of the Rent^, 
Commissioners has been already recorded in these pagfes, but 
should not omit in this place to cap the climax of adulation with the 
praise awarded to the Report of tlie Bengal Rent Law Commission 
by a contemporary qj;itic, who credite<l its learned author with the 
Style of John Stuart Mill, -i-a criticism^ which, whatever may be the 
weight to which it is entitled in tlie process of forming the public 
judgment upon the Bengoil rent question, affords a curious inciden- 
tal indication of the critic’s i<lea of the style of John Stuart Mill.* 

But to return* to Sir Uich.ird (jarth’s Minute. “ Far niy own part,*' 
observes Sir Hichaid Garth, ^‘*1 take it to be clear that any Govern- 
ment, in a ease oj real emergency, ban a right, so far as*it is necessary, to 
interfere with vested rights, to wlioiuMiever they may belong, or how- 
soever they may have been created. But then I take it to he equally 
clear, that without some suck actual necessity^ no Goverument is justilied 
in interfering with the vested interests of any class of its subjects ; 
more eapncially when those interests have been created and defined, after 
due consideration by the State’s own legislative enactments, I should 
Lave thought that these pro|)< sitioiis would liardly have been disjuited 
by the majority of reasonable men. The true quest ion, as it seems to me, 
for our present piupose is, whether there does or does not exist at the 
present lime any such necc.ssity as justifies the Government of Bengal 
ill depriving the landlords ni Bengal of their rights and privileges the 
tnanner proposed by the new Ber:t Bill. Fur myself, I see no such neces- 
sity ; and 1 am bound to say that amongst the many complaints on behalf 
of the lyots^ which have been published by the Government in connection 
with tills SllltjCCt. 1 haYC bren unable to find a single statement that the 
ryots themselves desired any thing of the kind.'* 

Mr. Justice Cininingham brings into a focus all the good points 
of the proposal for the new rdnt law, and gives what appears to be a 
vory caiefiilly piepared resum^ of every’ielevant atatenieiit obtain- 
able from the “ interesting papers,” wliicli he so highly praises, 
and which we take leave to add, he has studied with so 
much care. But Mr. Justice Cun u Ingham, \Witing a good 
while ^after Sir Richard Garth, does not cite a single official 


♦ The Clitic alluded to is the for January 6th, 1881. were — “At 
eloquent writer of a piuiegyric <>n timea, as in the discussion of the true 
the Bengal Kent Law Commission prii;/dples of Indian Bent it (mean- 
in the jonriud of the well-known ing the style of the Bengal Rent 
mutual Jaucfittion society, of which Report) rises to a philosophic breadth 
the majority of the Guinmissionera of luminous statement which is 
were ex officio *iiiembers. The exact almost worthy of John Stuart Mill/' 
words of the Pioneer newspaper 
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statement to the effect that the ryots ever demanded anything 
like the rights proposed to be conferred upon tliern at the expense 
of the zemindars. 

11. — Th% conditions of the Permanent Settlement, 

The autiiority* upon which this pn'posal is based is the 
coijeurrent opinion of Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy to 
the effect that the ryots have been deprived by judge-rnade 
law of the rights seemvd to them by the conditions of the 
Permanent Settlement. This opinion is t^ndeavbured to be support- 
ed by citations from State-Literature, and by an argument 
founded upon a coloh. Tlie great Permanent St^ttleinent Regu- 
lation VIII. of 1793 provides, as is well known, that 

LI I. I'he Zemindar or other actual propiutor of land is 
to let the reinaiiiing lands rf his Zf'mind^ri or Estate^ 
binder the prescribed restrictions, in whatever manner he 
may think proper; but every engagement contracted with 
under-farmers, sliall bo snecific as to tbe amount and condi- 
tions of it ; and all sums received by any actual proprietor 
of land, or any farmer of land, of whatever desciiption over 
and above what is specified in the engag^fments of tlie persons 
paying the same, shall be considered as extorted, and be 
repaid with a penalty of double the amount. Tlie restric- 
tions prescribed and referred to in this section, are the follow- 
ing :-^The restrictions material to be stated in the present 
connection being — 

LX. First— AW leases to uiider-farmers and ryots made previous 
to the conclusion of the settlement, and not cooliary to any regula- 
tions, are to remain in foice Uiuif the period of their expiiation, 
unless proved to have been obtained by collusion, or fr^om persons 
not authoiised to grant them. • 

Second . — No actual propiietor of land or farmer, or persons 
acting under their authority, shall cancel the pottahs of the 
Khod-Kasht ryots, except upon proof tliat they have been 


• Referring to the authority upon 
which this propos.d is baaed. Sir Ri- 
chanl Gat'tfh observes The pub- 
lic may be surpnaed to learn that as 
to some of the proposed changes, they 
are based upon no authority at all ; 
as to others, that the views of the.se 
gentlemen (referring to Messrs. Mac- 
kenzie and O’Kinealy) are founded 
upon their own ooustruction of the 
Begalations of 1793 and the Act of 


1859, — entirely without regards to the 
construction which lias been put 
upon those enactments by the Courts 
of Law and the Legislaiuiv ; and as 
to all, that iKeir views are not only 
inconsistent with the opinions aud the 
policy of the last thiee geueratiotis, 
but with the laws and usages which 
have prevailed in Bei^al since the 
time of the Fermaoent Settlement.'’ 
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obtained by collusion ; or that the rents paid by them with- 
in the last three yeai’s, have been reduced below the rate of 
the Nirkbundy of the pergannah ; or that tliey have obtained 
collusive deductions; or upon a general measurement of 
the pergannah for the purpose of equaliziutr' "and correcting 
the assessment. The rule contained in ibis clau^p is not to 
be considered applicable to Hehar. 

Messrs. Macker'zie and O’Kinealy are apparently struck” by 
the argument that if> under section 52, the Zemindar is at 
liberty to let thef lauds of his estate (not occupied by tho 
tenure-hod^rs mentioned in section^ 48 to 51) in t.ohatever 
manner he may think projter, subject oaly to the restric- 
tions prescribed in the series of sections beginning with section 
53 and extending to section 60, tho consequence cannot be 
evaded that (he only right in the nature of a right of occu- 
pancy secured to the lyot by the conditions ..of tho Perma- 
nent Settlement is the right of tho then resident {Khod-Kaskt) 
ryot in Bengal to occupy his hohling at the full pergannah 
rate. Accordingly Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy set 
themselves to prove that the power to let at the propictor’s 
will and pleasure, which is mentioned in section 52, has 
nothing whatever to do with the ryots mentioned in section 
60, and Mr. O’Kinealy piodnces for this purpose a lengthy 
argument which the admitted * importance of the question 
is our apology for submitting in this place ^to the .public 
eye. ■ 

“Mr. Field,” observe.^ Mr. O’Kinealy on page 449 of tho 
Appendix to the Report of -the Rent Commission, gives 
an accurate and elaborate cinalysis of Regulation VIII. of 
1793 in his note on enhancement. In it 1 concur, except 
in so far as he conclude^s that sections 53 and 54 of the Regu- 
lation referred to ryots.’’ We are bound to intercalate the 
brief remark, that we cannot find in Mr. Field’s note anything 
to suggest the conclusion that section 53 relates to ryots. 
“ He frankly admits, as might be ex,f,ecled, that he comes to 
this conclusion with reluctance, and that it is difiicnlt to accept 
it if the legislators of that period could be considered to ^ 
conversant with the use of, legal terms or knew the proper 
meanings of such wonls as “ letting” and “ demise,” in a word 
if they could be called lawyers, and his conviction is that they 
could not in fairness be so described. I, on the other hand, 

1 

* Our District Officer concludes his with this di.scussioo, our plea is 
own lengthy ^lissertation upon this that the matter has a most import- 
question with the observation aut bearing on the subject of eu* 
we have weatied our readers haucemeutr 
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am inclined to believe • that the illustrious framers of the 
8(tttlement possessed an adequate share of legal as well as 
economic knowledge, and that Air. Field has Ijimsolf fallen 
into error from not considering the previous decisions arrived 
at by Gov<‘r;unont.'* Mr. O’lvinealy then quotes section 52 
of K.<*gulation VIII. of 1793, which is set' out above, and to 
^wjiich ho shbjoins section 53 : — 

;LriI. — No person contracting with a zemindar, iiulo})cndont 
/alnkdar, or otlicr actual pn»pri( 3 tor, or employed by liiiu 
in the management of the co’leciions, shajl bo authorised to 
take charge of the lands #or collections witliout an aimilnamah 
or written commission signed by such zemindaf or other 
actual proprietor. , 

‘‘Mr. Fielfl,” continues Mr. O’Kincalj’’, “considers that 
52 rajh's fa and inrJudcH the lettivcf, or ratlier redeftimj of 
litnds to ryofs already in ponses, Hi/)n — an opinion which I 
have seen stali'M soijiewhcro to have heoii advanced by Mr. Justice 
Pli(‘ar. I a.m, 1 regret to say, of a diftcreiit opinion.” Mr. 
O’Kiriealy tlnm proecKeds to confute tjjc conclusion imputed 
by him to Mr Field, and himself concludes with the follow- 
ing* ob'(‘rvatinns ivlating to the veal, ^ind the true, conclu- 
sion to which Afr. Field ivluctantly comes in his note on en- 
hancpinent on page 105 of his Digest, and which is very ac- 
curately cited in the words we liave ' italicised : "'Air. Field 
appeals to have been led into his, as I hold, erroneous con- 
struction by* taking a wrong view of the words ‘proscribed 
restrictions/ mentioned in section 52. He looks upon them 
as extending over a seiies of section J Imt unless the printing 
of every authorised copy of the rt'gnlations I have ever seen is 
wiong, they are included in, an<i cease at the end of section 53, 
and 1 would press upon tlie members the necessity oftieferring to 
the text. It is ch‘ar, as has been pointed^out to me by Mr. Mackenz'C, 
that Air. Field, in his edition of the legulations” in which he puts 
a full stop in lieu of a colon at the end of se.-tion 52, has follow'- 
eJ a. mode of pimctnation not jnstilied by the authorised text, ivhich 
completely ch(\)Kjes Lite sense of the seefionSj and give‘s a colour 
of validity to lii.s theory of enhancement. It would seem, 
therefore^ that a strong, if not the strongest, support for the 
theory lias advanced rests soleiV on a printer’s error.” They 
laugh wlio win. Mr. O’Kincaly’s argument, whicli cannot 
dispense witii a colon, cau ill afford to Taugh at any theory 
resting on a printer’s point. Tit remains to say that oiy District 
Officer, as in duty bound, contributes his tale of bricks towards 
fortifying the structure of Mr, O’Kinealy’s argiirnent, and 
widens its basis by the addition of the marginal abstract of 

43 
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section 63 — “ restrictions alluded to in sect, ion 52 ” — * in Clarke’s 
edition of tht* Regulations, published in 1852. 

Messrs. Mackenzie and O’kinealy lay much of the blame of 
the bad condition of the ryot, at the doors of the old Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlnt ; and the new High Court, and refuse 
to acknowledge the authority of the decisions pronounced 
in those C'cirts. But we may bo ponnilted to ’’.lope that* 
neitiur Mr. Mackenzie nor Mr. O’Kinealy will tpicstion the 
aullmritv of an interpretation of the regulations given iti tho 
true translations of thorn, made by a perscni expressly appointed 
for that purpose by the Governor-Tenoral in Council under 
Eegulaiion XLI. of 1793, and the 2nd edition of wbfeh was 
pulilished in 1826 under the orders of the Government of ln»lia. 
Strange as it will doubtless seem to Messrs. Mackenzie and 
O’Kinealy, it Vs nevertheless true that Mr. Tforstor’s .‘Uithorised 
and contemporaneous exposition of the “prescribed restrictions” 
in section 52 of RcgtilaVion Vlll. of 1793, is 'hi exact unison 
with the received construction, for which our District Ojjicer 
regrets that we should bo able to quote the high authority of 
Mr. Field, though for his part he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Mr. O’lvinealy and Mr. Mackenzie are with him. Mr. 
Forster’s translation runs as follows : — 

(tK «lt5) 

'Stu mw ®ftc^ 


* This! side-note ia accounted for 
by coiifcideratioMH of typogrnphical 
arrangement, wliich will readily 
occur to the leatier. Our District 
Officer very camiidly admits that 
tlieie 19 sometliing in Mr. Field's 
argument tliat hcclion 62 speaks of 
the *• pr^^crihed restrictions,” where- 
as section 53 apparently incUider 
only one restriction, but he actually 
argues tliat the plural mj^iy be jus- 
tided, since, in the hitter section, 
(1) the agent, and (2) the farmer 
were severally forbidden to take 
charge without, written authority ; 
and even if this view be incorrect, 


it is quite possible,^ pays our District 
Omcei\ ‘‘ that the plural termination 
may he a mere accident, siicli as lias 
happened in other casesi. In the 
old e<lb on of ihe Ilegulations now 
before us, we see, in the very be- 
ginning of Rcgulatinn I. of 1793 
‘The following Articles oi the Proc- 
lamation . , u . is hereby enacted into 
a Regulation ' ; such a slip may have 
occurred in tliis instance also ; at 
any .vate, wo think the objection ia 
of no weight whatever, compared 
with the arguments, drawn from the 
plain meaning of the words.” 
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f^TI. ’iti^ 

srit? 

^t^ta "It:? cf'^ut^r ^rt^caa! 

CT >i^9| affws sjtam ^t^ta ca'Q^l 

sjtata c^i^t 'Sitif i 

fHere is an authoritative rendering of the much discussed 52nd 
sehtiou of Regulation VIII. of 1793, which saj^s in so many 
terms that the ‘^prescribed restrictions” referred to in lliat 
section “extend over a serioii of section, '• and which (lispf)ses 
at onc(i and for ever of the toJon-arguirfeut of Messrs. Mackenzie 
and O’Kinealy. • 

Th(3 other support for tlie ccfOcurrent opinion of Messrs. Macken- 
zie and O’Kinealy, in favour of the proposed legislation, is 
“ Siate-Literalmre.” Now it so happens that the conditions 
of tlm Permc^nent SettK-ment are nowhere more nccnrab ly des- 
cribed than in an approved work of “State-Literature” published 
in 1832 with the permission of the Governor-General of India, 
and entitled A Memoir on the Lan^i Tenure ai;d Piinciples 
of - Taxation in ihuigal, by a Civilian.” Rut before proceeding 
further with tin* discussion of the conditims of tlio Permanent 
Settlement, it is needful that we should clear the ground by 
vimlica-iing its coiitiaotual chimctev against the ingenious 
reasuning of our Disfrict O^fficer. “The truth is,” observes 
owv JJifitrict ()i/i(U!i\ “that the Permamuit Settlement was not 
a contract, but an act of State performed by the h»cal Govorii- 
meiit, and approved l>y the C'Uirt of Directors under the general 
diiections of an Act of Parliament (meaning, we presume, 
the Act 21, Goo. III., Chap. XXV- by the 3yth section of which 
tho Coiut of Directors weie lequircd to give orders ^ fi)r settling 
and establishing, upon principles of moderation ai^l jtistice ac- 
cordir»g to the laws and constitution of India, the permanent 
ruh\i by which the tributes, rents, and services of the rajahs, 
zemindars, polygars, talukdars, and otlier unlive laud-imldcrs, 
shonlil be in future rendered and paid to the Unite<l Company.') 
There is no sort of analogy between it and a proinissory note ; 
the zemindars were not free to con tract, and ihaj igere not 
asked ft) contract. The recusancy of tlie whole body would 
not hifve prevented it, as the recusancy of a few did not prevent 
its application to their estates. On the, contract ilu*oiy, it is 
impossible to account foi^ tho treatment by the Government 
of disqualified and recusant proprietors ; the forme;* could not, 
and che latter would not, contract ; and yet wo see that the 
Government made allowances for both. This becou3pes intelligible, 
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if the true nature of the transaction be understood ; the 
State said, in effect to the proprietors : — We have determined to 
make a permanent settlement ; you may manage your estates 
if you can, and will ; if you cannot or will nut, we will make 
other arrangements for the management ; but as we acknow- 
ledge you to possess proprietary rights, we will pi'ovido for your 
support from tlie profits.” Granted that the Permanent/Settlement^ 
Avas “an Act of State;” but the State may enter into contracts 
witli its Siibjects, and acquire rights and incur obligations there; 
luidur, though it has the ph\sical power to disregard the latter. 
As Mr. Pollock veryueatly puts it in his Essays in Jttnspra- 
deuce and Ethics, page’ 12, the State’s being the fountain 
of legal righPdues not prevent the State fron*. having rights as 
well as any other artificial person, or even from having iluties 
such as it prescribes to itself, in so far as it submits to tlie juris- 
diction and the decisions of its own Courts.” It may be like- 
wi>o granted that if the ‘whole body of zomiiukirs, talukdars, 
and chowilhrios had dt'clined to toigage for the revenue finally 
assessed upou llioir estates, the Government of India, ailor 
making due provision for their mahkana, or th(5 allowanC(^ in 
consideration of their proprietary rights, might have made- a 
permanent settleiaentt of their lamis witli such other persuns 
as might have been willing to engage for the revenue demanded by 
Government. But wo are entirely at a loss to conceive how 
the Permanent Settlement could have been eflocted unless some 
persons or other had ar/reedio pay the revenue assessed by Uov- 
eniinent. Then, again, it is quite true tlnit proprietors labouring 
under the disqualification of minoiity or of lunacy could not 
contract, but neither was the sotllcment concluded with such 
proprietors, their lauds being excluded for a lime From tlie gene- 
ral settlement and directed by Section 31 of llegulatiori VIII. 
of 1793 to be^managed for their benefit by persoris appointed to 
the trust by Governmeiit. 'The truth is, we repeat, that the 
Permanent Settlement was an express contract of the proposal 
and acceptance type analysed and illustrateil in Chapter 1. of 
the Indian Contract Act. Thus section AS of llogulation VIIL 
of 1793 provides that “ in the event of any proprietor declining 
to engage for the settlement of his lands at the jiimmah proposed 
to him, the Collector is to conimunicate the objections ’offered, 
with his opinion respecting them, to the Board of Revenue. 
That Board is to determine the proper assessment, after making 
such further enquiries as they may *’tliiuk necessary ; and the 
objecting prpprietor is to be required to engage for such assess- 
ment without further delay ; and in the event of his refusal, 
‘which is to ke given in writing, his lands are to be let in farm 
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or held Rhas^ as tlie Board of Revenue may in each instance 
tliink most expedient” And wo are really asl^onishetl (hat our 
District Officer should, in the teeth of Reguljuioii VII J. of 1793, 
assert that the zemindars were not free to contract and 
they were noj asked to contract,” Messrs, Mackenzie and 
O'Kinealy have said many novel things about the Per- 
•inanent Settlement, but to the best of’ our remembrance 
th?y have not categoiically denit'd its contractual character. 
However that may be, we are happily ridieved from the task of 
labouring the point which our J'Jidrict O^fficer has mooted, by a 
standard work of State* Li t^eratui e ” largely ?li awn upon, as well 
by our District Offi^cer as by Messrs. Mackenzie ajid vi Kinealy, — 
we mean the classidlil treatise on the Land Koveime of Hengal, 
by Professor Harington, of the State Colloge of Fort William, 

In countries where private and public rights have been accurately 
defined, and established upon just prin(‘i[>h‘S,” observes Professor 
Harington, “where taxes are consitlered to bo 'a portion which each 
subject contributes of liis property in order to secure the remain- 
der,' and where the land-tax is so moderate as to make it impos- 
sible that the ))ropnetor of the land shouhi desire to relinquish the 
mauagerneiit of liis estate, with a view to be exonerated from ros- 
ponsibilily for the tax impo'-inl upon it, theto can bo no o(‘C:vsion 
for ally p(‘rsonal assent or engngionent on the |)ait of imlividtials, 
to p.iy their portion of the gein*ral assessment; wbicii is levit‘d, 
wlitMi due, from the actual possessor of the land. But in India 
wlier« “ the I.*yid-roveiine has borne a piviport ion, so large as nino- 
teiiths, to the computed net receipts of tlie Zemindar or other 
sup(‘iior landholder, and where consecpi^'mtly diouglit, inundation, 
or otlnu* calamity of sea.son, might depiive him of the means of 
payment from the yearly neat pnitiuce of his estate, it has been 
customary to give the landholders an OPriON of engining for the 
assessment of their lands, or to recewe a subsistence in laud or 
money, and leave their estates to the management of a pnblicj 
officer, or be let in farm, at the discretion of Ooveriimeut. This 
ustige commenced before the Company’s administration : and liad 
been since contjnued to the period of forming tlie Decennial Settle- 
ment.” {Haringlon's Analysis, Vol. 11., pp. 23(5-7). 

To return to onr Civilian and his Memoir. “The whole Urork,” 
we are informed in the preface, “ is»lmt an abstract of the result 
of some years of official labour and correspondence, which had been 
Bubmitted to the Right Hon’ble the Govermir-Oeneral, who was 
pleased to permit the author’to publisli it in Europe, whither the 
original had been forwarded witli that intent — tlie eftpy before 
us being one of a few struck-off in Calcutta for private^ circulation 
among the author’s friends. Our Civilian^ like Mr, Mackenzie, 
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was an anrdent champion of the ryots ; ho, like Mr. Mackenzie, was 
clad in complete armour as a State-Litterateur, aiui like Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, he haled native zemindars and English lawyers with an im- 
partial hatred. But, unlike Mr. Mackenzie, he never suffers his 
Memoir to degenerate into a personal — mdmolre ; fjnd iinhke both 
Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. O'Kinealy he reasons upon the Regulations 
with an utter indifference to their punctuation. *«* Tliis iast^ 
mentioned circumstance, however, may he the result of pure ac- 
cidents of the press, without implying any ackiiowle<lgment of tho 
canon of English law, that the punctuation is no part of the Sta- 
tute. We have carefully, brought oyfc these pros aud cons, in 
order to enable Mr. Mackenzie to decide whether or ^lot our 
Civilian is fit to enter the arena of the liengitl Rent Controversy, 
on which he is now a conspicuous figure and from which he itas 
essayed to port^mptorily exclude Mr. Justice Steer. ( .\pp. p. 419). 
But Lord William Beiitinck's assent to tlie publication of the 
Memoir in Europe, with a view to influence the ^opinion of the 
British public and Parliament upon the Bengal Rent Question ; 
the intrinsic excellencies of the Memoir ; the coiismnmate Ori- 
ental scholarship exhibited in the translations of texts of Hindu 
and Mahoinedau law, which give a perrnane.nt value to the first 
part of the M(‘nn)ir, and which our Oivilum unide for himself 
from many caiefully collated Sanskrit and Arabic uianuscripts ; 
the systtunatio and accurate knowledge of the contents of the 
Cornwallis' Code displayed in every part of the Memoir ; and last, 
not least, the tliorougli practical knowledge of ininutnEe of 
settlement operations shown in the tables of rent-rates inserted in 
the Memoir, — will, in tlie estimation of the public, ii.x our Uivi~ 
Hail 8 rank as the official protagonist ou that great arena. 

The immediate incentive for'iuttiug forth this memoir was the 
arrival in C^dcutta of the minutes of eviilence given by Ram 
Moluin Roy and J«aTnes MilUhefore the Committee of tlie House of 
Commons on Indian affairs, which sat in 1831. ‘Mf the evasive 
replies and defective information supplied by the first named in- 
dividual,'* says our Givilian, “have astonished those who had 
over-appreciated his talents and merits, the errors .into which tho 
celebrated historian of India has, in some measure, fallen, have 
called *iorth the regrets of those who admire tho brilliancy of 
style, and depth of judgment i/hich so strongly mark his literary 

S reductions." By the way, the family Gfirii of the Mills, 
eremy Beutham, prAfesstd to like the English style of the ‘ first 


* The work is full of printing riis- hand- writing than to any fault of the 
takes, but thii^ we are told, is more Bengal Bur haru a7id Chronicle 2 resB. 
owing to the author’s own imperfect 
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naraod individual ’ better than the style of ^ the celohraWd liis- 
torian of In<lia/ as the reader will find to his surpiise in Dr. 
Bo\vrinj]['s bi()gra[)l>ical memoirs. “Ram Mohnn Roy,” continues 
our Civilian^ “has fulfilled the expectations of those w'ho were 
best ac(}uainte<l^wdth his former condtict and chaiactcr. But it 
could not have been anticipated, tliat Sir. Mill, to whom all 
papers and ilocumonts connect<Hl with Indian aff.drs were avail- 
abfe would have so far departed from liistoiical I’act, as to assert 
tliat * ilio pieceding Covernmtmts (Hindu and Musulman) in 
India, posS(*ssed exclusive proprietary rights in the soil, and levied 
the whole nmt of it without any other limit, than a cnstomary 
maximum, to what might be. exacted from the cnUivator, and 
that no imiividnal propiiotary right existed.* Nor, that ho 
would, in the face of the records of proct'cdings of the Hoiistjs of 
Parliament, attribute tlic permanent settlement to the Company's 
sei vants." 

The first pari of the Memoir is devo‘ted to a discussion of the 
legal position of the cultivating cbisses under the Hindu and Maho- 
medau governm<mts. VV^o do not propose in this place to enter into 
that huge (pu\stion ; suffice it to say, that our autlior gives it as 
his o|)inion against tliat of James Mill, that “ both Iliinloo and Maho- 
medan rulers recognized the propiielary rights of the cultivators, 
and claimed an interest in the portion of the crop representing tlie 
tax — not in the soil.” Nor are we hero concerned with the part 
winch the East/ India Company’s civil servants took wiili refer- 
ence to the JVrmanont Sett lenient. “So far from the permanent 
setlhnuent b* ing tlie work of the Company's officers, it is well 
known,*' ob.serves our author, “that it originateti with certain 
inemliers of the administration in England ; the code prescribing 
the course of fiscal management* to he iidoiAei], ivds tint fled in 
England^ and was brought out by Lord Cornwallis to Bengal 
and in another place, onr author speaks of the professional 
prejudices of ''the Eagltsh Lawyers^ employed to compile the 
Regulations of Lord Cornwallis s CodeC^ But we request the 
readers’ particular atteiition to the fact that the Permanent 
Settlement Regulations were draftc<l by English La.wy(‘rs. Not- 
withstanding their vaunted knowledge of “State-Literature,” 
this fact could scarcely liave l)een known to tlui Rent Commis- 
si o runs ; or they would not have mude bold to doubt if the authors 
of the Permanent Settlement Regulations were aware of the legal 
meaning of such words as “ proprietor^* and letting.*' 

The second part of the Memoir is devoted to an elaborate 
examination of the Cornwallis* Code, and this is how onr author 
describes the operation of tlie code as it affected the ryots. 

“ Th§ proprietors, though authorised to let the hinds of their estates, or 
Eemiudaries, in whatever manner they thought proper, their estates, in the 
firat instance, beiug declared responsible to Government for the due 
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])avment ^of tlie revenue assessed therenpo^i, atid their personal property, 
and their persons, in case the sale price of the estate would not cover the 
outstanding arroar, were proliihited from imposing arbitrary and oppressive 
ceases upon the ryots and were requiretl to grant leases to them, according 
to a prescribed form, in which the quantity of land, and amount of consoli- 
dated rent, in money or in kind, were to be insert'^'! ; this was done, under 
the notion of securing the ryots against the conssquencbs of evasion, on 
tlie part of the zemindars, who were required to prei>are ayd deliver tliy 
pottrihs, or leases, in question, wiiliiii two years, from the date of^iMie 
Uegiilatioii (No. VI 1 1 of and to prepare a register of the pottahs. And 

file it iu the (Collector’s Oltice ; they were ])rohibited from “ cancelling tke 
pottalis of khod-kasht, (*. e., resident cultivating,) ryots, except upon proof 
that the same had brt'ii obtained bv c(»llnsion, or that the rents, psiio for 
the last three }eara, liad reduced l)«f low ijie standard rate. f^>r siniilar 

lands, prevailhig in the jierg.uinali ; or that the cultivators lia<i obtained 
collusive dediicMon, or upon a general rneasiiiemeiit of the peigannali. for 
the purpose of equalising or collecting tiio as-essnieiits. The zemindars 
were nlso re(|uiicd “to ^fi-ant receipts for all sums paid by the ryots, and 
receipts in full on the diseliarge of every obligation ; a/jd weie resiricled 
from dcinainling the rents of ahscoiab d ryots, in case of any lands being 
inundated «*r affected by any other ealainiiy, from those w]i?> might leinain ; 
they weie also forbidden to inllict eorporal f>unishinents on their lyots 
and uiider-f u'iiieis, to onforce ]aiyment of arreais — penalties for inft actions 
of these rules were, indee#!, |)rescribed, but cuild only be enfoiced by 
a suit at law, which the ryols could not possibly bear the expense of niain- 
iiiining.'* We may reinark, by way of parenthesis, that there is now no 
]>rctence whatever for saVing that these rules ai e broken by Llic zemindars 
witli impunity. “ 'J’lie repugnance to the inteichange of pottahs and 
kubulLMits, drawn out in conformity with the new Code, evinced by 
the ryots throiigliout the country, was met, live years after the original 
LMiactnieiir (in 1789), by a law (Regulation IV., of 1704), which declared 
‘ the notification that pottalis wouhl be granted to rvotf» who would 
apply for them, to be a legal tender of such pottah, entitling such Zemindar 
to recover the amount specitied iu such pottali, so tendered, from the 
ryot.’ The ryots, from lieiioe’rorward, vrere, by the law, degraded from 
liie rank of acnial propi ictor.s to that of tenants on sufferance. It had been, in 
the first instance, declared (Section 8 of liegulation 1. of 1793) that regulations 
for the protection and weif.iie of the ryots and oihet cultivators would be en- 
acted, Imt none have ever b-en effecrually pasRe<l, restoring them to any of 
their rights: even the single sttpufntion moH in (heir If .vnnr. which was 
intended to prereut tue zemindars fio?n raising the rents oj Khod-kasht ryots 
was so worded ; (hat it gave every zemindar the means of enhancing his demands 
at pleasure; since, to entitle the ryot to the henefita of the clause in 
question (clause 2, s. Gu of Regnl 'tion VIII of 1793), it w^s necessary, iu 
tlie first jilacp, that lie should have accejiled a lease or (lottah, and, as in so 
' doing, he would have acknowluilged a feudal over lord, in the person of the 
zemindai^ he was uatiirally averse to become a party to the arnihilatioii 
of his rights. *lnd1y. In iho pottak prescribed by the code, the abwab, 
or illegal ces.ses, were consolidated with the’ usul, or jiuthoriacd and pres- 
et iptive rates; the iyota», did not acknowledge the existence of a right to 
levy any thing in addition to the reguktr established rate, the abwab 
weie exactions which were submitted to of iieces.sit.y, but which, as they 
were not sanctioned by the law, as it formerly stood, could not, accord- 
ing to their notions, be enforced by legal means, unless they acquiesced 
iu the detnanU. ^rdly. Supposing the ryot to have subscribed to the 
k^oi'd of his future vassalage, he obtained no permanent benefit by 
his submission ; the rate of nirkhundy^ or average standard of rente 
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paid in the pergannah, might, at any time, bo easily raised, compel- 
ling several of the inferior cultivators to tako khamar^ or wasteland, at 
enhanced rateP| (this was, and is, the common practice of the zemindar in 
Bengal) and after the expiration of three years, the oldest ryot might bo 
compelled, by an action at law, to ])ay the same. Athhf. Proof of 
collusion would, Ue assumed, from an excess of land above the rpiantity 
specified in tho pottah, or from tho insertion of lower rates r.un are 
•lisuaHy le\ted from h nda ca])able of beaiing the sii])orior of 

aSl'icnltural produce, though the one might have resulted from careless 
intasuromonl, and Ihe latter from the imjuovemcnt of inferior la})il originally 
fncapablo of producing the more valuable desciiptions of produce, * 
the more as.siduous, or a more scientific, cultivation of I In* ocou])- 
ant : it has been said, that many zeniindai.s pnrp<S<ely in.unted low rafos 
and snuller quantities of laud tliaii were actually liel^l. in ordor to 
forward their own vjewa, a procedure which is not iinpruhiihle. 5'/iZy. 
The lease allonlcd no protection rfigainst the coiiseijnejices of a gcm-ral 
pergaunali measurement, wJien, by any maiKcuvres of the de^ i?><ioji 
given, a real or fictitious enluincement of rates had been cstahli.^hed, or 
after a public sfftle of the grantor’s interest and title, in sati.sfici .011 of 
arrears of revenu^. Qtkly, A zeniitidar could only bo compelled to ai>id'' by 
tho tenor of tlie pottah, by a civil action, which might bo kept |a*iuting, 
by tlie usual course of legal artifice for a period co-extonsivo witii tht ntiex- 
pired term of the iease itself, and the ryot would, in the ineantinie .starve 
for his presumution in ventuiiiig to assert, what oven tlie code 
admits to be hia just rights and privileges, lu point of law and filet, tlio 
ryot can claim, under the provisions of Lqrd Cornwallis’ Code, no 
rights at all ; for the few yirivileges he may enjoy, ho is indebted eiitiie- 
ly to the forbearance, or to the fears of hia taskmaster, tho Zemindar, 

Our author, as beseems an advocate pleading before the British 
public aud Parliament, has made his peroration a little too 
rlietorical, the exact truth being, as no one has more accuratrdy 
stated, or more lucidly explained than himsoH', tliat the only 
right in the nature of a right of octnipancy secured to the ryots 
by the conditions of the Permainent Settlement, was the light 
of the then resident (Kiiod-kaslit) ryots to liold tlieir lands * 
subject to certain specified provisions at the pergunnaii rates. * 

•_ 

•We do not intend, in this part “ liy the Permanent SettlemenV’ 
of our article, to rely on any deci- observes Sir Kicliard Garth, zem in- 
siona of the Sadder Dewanny Ad- dars were (subject to certain restric- 
awlut or the IliKh Court ; they^ it Is tions immaterial to our jjreaeat pur- 
admitted, are in our favour. But pose) loft free by the Leg isl at « ire to* 
we cannot help remarking in a foot- let their unoccupied laud to ryots 
note upcfti the entire aud exact upon whatever terms they thouji'ht 
coincideitce of our Civilian's cou- proper. Tliey had almost as much 
struction of the conditions of the freedom in that respect as iau<l- 
Pernianeut Settlement, with the opi- lords have ill England. The terms 
nion of Sir liichard Garth as * ex- upon which they let the land were a 
pressed in his Minute, dated 8th matter of contract; a«d the priu- 
January 1880, and which is publish- ci pie of demand aud supply (whether 
ed in the Appendix to tlie Report of of ryots or land) us^ially. regulated 
the Qengal Kent Law Commission, these terms. Mr. Field expresses 

44 
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111, — Hhe power resent by the Qovernor-Oeneral in Council. 

But it is contended that whatever may be the actual conditions 
of the Permanent Settlement, the Governor-General in Council 
by virtue of the power expressly reserved to him in clatxse 1, 
Section 8, Retjulalion I of 1793, may well confer upon the great 
mass of the cultivating classes the proposed right of occupancy,^ 
without giving rise to any claim • for compensation bn the" pj,\rt 
of the actual proprietors of the soil. The clause in question 
runs as follows : — “ 

‘‘ It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people 
and more particnlarl}’, those, who from thfir situation are moat helpless, 
the Gorernor-fJeneral iii Con noil will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such Itegulatious as be may think necessary for the protection and 
welfare of the de|)endent talukdara, ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil: and ii« zeniiiulnr, independent talukdar, or other actual proprietor of 
land shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the dis- 
charge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed to pay." 

And the contention is that, whatever may be ttie proprietary 
rights of the landholders under the Settlement Regulation, No. 
VllI of 1793, the Governor-General in Council is autliorised 
to deprive them of those rights in the interests of the ryols 
as if the landholders were not most indubitably one of the various 
“ classes of people”* all of whom, it is declared, to be the duty 
of the rilling power to protect. 

Without dwelling upon the absurd incongruity of this conten- 
tion, with the solemn assurance given to the landholders in the 
prciimhic of Regulation II of 1793 — the assurance, namely, 
that no power would thereafter exist in the country by which 
the rights vested in the landholders by the Regulations could be 
infringed or tlie value of landed property affected : we proceed 
to lay before the reader the construction put upon this clause 


some doubt whether a Khod-kasht 
ryot, as long as he paid his rent, 
could be turned out of bis holding 
by his landlord, liut, however this 
may be, it is certain, that before the 
4 passing of the Pent-law in 1859, a 
landlord could, and did almost at 
pleasure, rid himself of objectionable 
ryots. ” Our Civilian admits that the 
words of clause 2, s. 6() of Reg. 
VIII of 1793, gave eve.y 2.emindar 
the means of enhancing his demands 
at pleasure, and it will be seen th<at 
independently of the excepticnable 
mauesuvres suggested by him with 


the peimibsiblo latiiude of an ad- 
vocate, he enumerates quite sufficient 
legal means within the zemindar's 
power to enable the latter to get rid 
almost at his pleasuio of objection- 
able Khod-kasht ryots. 

* The jaiidholders have been va- 
riously designated as ‘ hereditary tax- 
gatherers,’ ‘ revenue-payers,' ‘ crea- 
tures of the Cornwallis' Code,’ and 
what not ; but up to this present 
writing no one has had the hardi- 
hood to deny that they constitute a 
class - a most loyal ciafls— q/* 
people^ 
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more than sixty years ago by no less an authority rtian the 
Court of Directors. The expediency of making the Piitwarries or 
village accoujitants dependent upon the Collectors being under 
discussion, the Court of Directors, in a Revenue Letter, dated 
12th July 182/\ addressed to their Governor-General in Council 
at Fort William in Rengal, observe: — ‘‘That it is contrary to 
*tlj^ s'pirit uT the Permanent Settlement to make the Piitwarries 
de 4 )endent upon the Collectors, or to take any other measures 
tfhat may be necessary for protecting the Government from the 
frauds, and the ryots from the oppressions of the zemindars, 
we cannot possibly admit. *We cannot indeed forbear expressing 
a considerable degree of surprise, that you should have entertained 
such an opinion. Voii know, that, in enacting the perpetual 
settlement, Government reserves to itself {that of which no 
Government can laiofally divest itself ) all the lowers necessary 
for maintaining justice heivjeefi one clans of its subjects and 
another.*^ India Selections, Vol. III., p. 22.) The power 

reserved by Governinont is the power of niainiiiiniug justice 
between the ryots and the zemindars — no^ the power of (Iccretong 
injustice by a law. Let every possible precaution be taken, 
for protecting the ryots from the “ oppressions’' of the zemindars, 
but let not the latter be deprived of the rights vested in them 
by the Regulations, in the sacred name of “ the duty of the 
ruling power to protect ALL classes of people,*' 

The observations of our Civilian upon this subject deserve 
to be quoted.* 

‘‘ Although the Legislature,” says our ai^ihor, by declaring the pro- 
prietary rights ill the soil vested in the zemindars throughout tlio ten'icory 
subject to tJic Bengal Presidency, liave^auuihilated the alh^dial clniius of the 
ryots (uicamng the cl.unis the existence of which was denied liy .James 
IVlill in hi.s evidence before the Committee of the House Commons on 
Indian affairs), in Bengal and Behar, at^ least, — the piivilege of enacting 
such regulations as may be found necessary for the ])roteclion ami wel- 
fare of the dependent taluktlars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil, 
was reserved to the local Government. The late Mi, Harrington did pro 
pose, when a member of the Supreme Council, the draft of a regul.ition for 
the protection o^ the ryots, but its enforcement was, in the ot)inion of many 
of the most experienced of the Hon’ble Company’s judicial of!jccrs, incom- 
patible with the conditions under which the Permanent Settlement was 
effected ; indeed, considering that the Goveriiinent had, by a soremn act, 
contirmed by the legisjative authorities of Great Britain, decluied the 
revenue contractors, in the permanently asseaised provinces, paying 
directly to its treasury, proprietors of the soily •and had sanctioned their 
• letting,’ in that capacity, ‘ under the prescribed restrictions,’ lands in 
their estates not occupied by talukdars; “ in whatever manner they may 
think proper*' (Sec. 52, Reg. VlII. of 1793), it seems difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, to devise a remedial expedient, which, while ^it affords relief 
to the^ former, that is, the ryot, to the full extent ret|uiie<i, will not 
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involve a breach of the contract into which the Qovernmeut have entered 
with the latter.” 

And llic only remedy which our Civilian can suggest is that — 

“ 'I'lio Briti.sh Elonses of Parlinnieut must be ajipealed to for a modifica- 
tion of the rules of the Permanent Settlement.” * . 

Onv Civilian, it will be observed, raises a grave constitutional* 
quo. tion — the question, namely, how far the Indian legislature 
(the powers of which are now defined by the Statute 21) and 25 
Viet , C. G7) is competent to make any laws affecting the “perma- 
nent rules” by which the position of,, the native landholders of 
Bctigal and -liehar was settled and established by the Court of 
Dircclor.s in conformity with the directions in that behalf 
contained in the Statute 21', Geo. III., C. 25. That is an 
exceedingly difficult question upon which we shall not take 
upon oiuHcIves to offer .an opinion in this place. Our Dis- 
trlnt Ojficci' decides the question in the negative,' holding that 
“ Lord Cornwallis, acting under the orders of the Clourt of Direc- 
tors, had evidently power to bind his successors, though he had 
rot power to bind the Court, and still less to bind Parliament.” 
Ouv DU'fi'lct Ofhcer, however proceeds to observe 

“ And ll'U'e we niny remaiktbat, even if it (moaning the Pennnuent Settle- 
meiil) been an act clone by tbo supreme power it.«olf, it would not have 
ti'ou incvoc.ilili). ‘The laws’ (says Austin) ‘which sovereigns iiflfect to im- 
pose iijimi themselves, ortho laws which sovereigns affect to impose upon 
11" ir iolloweis, are merely principles or maxims wliicb they ado])t as grides 
to their cuec-ssors in sovereign power. A departure by ii sovereign or 
lilat ' from a law of the kind in question is not illegal. If a law, which it 
sets to its sul'j'.'cts, conflict with a law of the kind, the former is legally 
valid, or legally binding.” 

That tbc sovereign power for the time being cannot bind its 
successors i.s tl truth which it was not left for Mr. Austin to dis- 
cover, the whole ratiovole of the matter having b^cn condensed 
by Loul Ijacou into one short parenthetical sentence in his lliaiory 
of Klvcj Jlenvy VII: “For a supreme and absolute power 
er.imot conclude itself, neither can that which is in nature revocable 
,be made fixed, no more than if a man should appoint or declare 
by his yill, that if he made any latter will it should be void.” But 
when it i.s argued that the sovereign power would act loyally in 
laying haud.i on property whicli its predecessor had parted with 
to any class of its subjec‘8 for a good and valuablo consideration, 
it iequire.s to he very distinctly pointed out that the act would be 
legal in 1 be. same sense in which any conceivable enormity perpe- 
trated by the sovereign power would be legal, — iii the same sense 
in which it w'huld be legal for the Queen and Parliament of Great 
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Britain, — to borrow an illustration from Sir Henry M^iine, — to 
direct that all weakly children should bo put to death. The truth 
is, that the Aiistiniari conception of soverci«^n power is simply 
that of a group of persons, who, thanks to the superior pliysical 
strength and tlw3 superior armament at their command, have the 
power of applying u resistible pressrre to the people who happen 
V(^hc their su)»jc('t.s. 13ut a pi(‘ce of good fortune*, oi' which 
aiVilytical jurisprii<lenco is precludcMl hy the peculiarity of irs me- 
tfliod from taking any notice, hut wliicl) is ncvertlj(*less duly 
appreciated hy the landholders of Ikuigal amj^I^^-dnir, tht'y happen 
to be the loyal sulijocts of » group of poisons, who, besides pos- 
sessing *the Anstiniaii attribute of irresistihle physical foice, have 
likewise tliat innate respect fc^r the in.stitution of property which 
has made England the Savings Bank of the civilisetl world. 

• AsilUTOSU Mookeujea. 



Art, VIII.— results OP PRIMARY EDUCATION IN 
THE NORTH-WEST AND OUDH. 

No. I. 

T he principal object of the enqiiiry, which the Educational 
Commission appointed in February 188- was directed 
to make, was “the present state of elementary education through- 
*‘out the Empire, and tllo means by which this can everywhere 
'‘be extended and improved.*' * Accordingly the first 14 questions 
prepared by the Commission have this and no other oLject in 
view. The first in the scries runs thus : — 

“ Is primary education in your province placed on a sound 
" basis, and capable of development up to the requirements of 
the community?^’ And the last is worded as follows Will 
you favor tlie commission with your views, first, as to how the 
“ number of primary schools can be increased, and second, how 
they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? ** 

But among all the questions which have been asked on the 
subject of primary schools, no encpiiry has been made as to 
the results of what has been done already. Elementary schools 
(maintained by the state) have been at work in the North-West 
for the last 32 years, and in Oudh for the last 17 years. ^ At 
the present time there are 4,920 Government primary schools, 
(exclusive of Municipal, aided, and indigenous ones), in these 
united provinces ; and the cobstant tendency of the administratiou 
has been to increase rather than diminish their numbers. It 
would have been interesting to enquire what impression all 
this primary iustructiou has made or is making on the people ; of 
what practical use, if any, it has been to them ; wl^ dlior a demand 
for more has been expressed ; whether the economic condition of 
the masses is such as to admit of the proposed extension ; what 
effect it has had, if any, in raising the tone of current Vernacular 
Hterature, and so forth. 

The present and following articles are an attempt, (a very 
imperfect one, I fear,) to describe what the results of /primary 
education in these provinces have been. The present is little 
more than a reprint /with certain modifications and additions) of 
the evidence which I gave before ttie Commission in reply to 
their first question. This evidence simply records such general 


• See para 8 0£ Resolution by the Department, (Education) No. 1—60, 

Government of India in the Home dated 3rd February 1882. 
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impressions as I had been able to form after several years' resi- 
dence in Ondh : but no specific facts or figures bad been collected 
to test tbeir correctness. Since tben T bave made as minute 
enquiries, and collected as precise particulars, as J could, with this 
object in view, The ex-studenis at ceitain sidected villages, 
where Government scbools bave existed continuously for the last 
*15 years 01 * more, — in fact, over since village scbools were estab- 
liflied in Oudb, — have been examined in reading, writing, and 
cyphering, with a view to linding out of what use their education 
has been to them ; the school rc'cords for tbe^ last 15 years have 
been scrutinised and eomyared ; and paiticulnrs as to the ctiste, 
present •occupation, and status of cacl> student liavi? been noted 
down and compafed witii each other. The results of these 
investigations, — which may l)e taken as a type of the refills of 
primary education in Upper India generally, — wilf be described iu 
the next article*. 


In reference, then, to the first question put by the Commission, 
as to whether primary instruction in this province is placed on 
a sound basis and capable of development up to the requirements 
of the community, my reply was as follows 

There are three points of view from which the utility 
of primary instruction can bo tested: (1) its effect on the 
material conditions of the masses ; (2) its adaptation to the requiie- 
monis of their social life, and (3) its effect on the moral character 
of the students. If we are to decide the question by those 
tests, it appears to me that the extent to which primary instruc- 
tion has already been carried in these provinces is in excess of 
the requirements of the native community, — a conclusion to which 
I have been gradually driven against all my preconceived notions 
an<l entiivJy against my own inclination. * 

1. I have been more or less connected with the Oudh Province 
since the beginning of the year 1874. Great exertions were made 
by my predecessor, and were continued by myself, to extend 
primary education. In 1871 the number of village schoolboys 
on tlie roll was*23,270. In 1881 it was 46,771, or more than double, , 
Much of this increase was made under my auspices. Bijt what 
is the result ? In spite of all this increase the state of the people, 
so far as» my observations go, has been getting worse rather than 
better. Education has not raised their ctmdition in any respect 
or degree, or given them the means of raising it. Field labourers 
and village artizans are paid iu kind, not in cash, and a man can 
barter his labour quite as easily without arithmetic as with it. 
Even in towns where labourers and artizans are Tor the most 
part {/aid iu cash, the amount that a man can earn seldom equals 
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or exceeds Rs. 4 a month, and a man who is thus living 
from hand to mouth does not need an elaborate S3^stem of 
arithmetic for keeping his accounts, or checking his expendi- 
ture. Education is little or no protection to tlie working man 
against the money-lender : for if he is compelled to borrow, 
however illiterate he may be, he knows wlnit the extent of his^ 
liabilities is. If he borrows grain, he knows that he must repay 
in grain, as soon as the crop is cut, an amount equivalent*to 
that borrowed, and pay lialf as much again for interest.^ If hb 
borrows money, be,- knows that interest is usually charged at 
from i to 1 anna per Rupee ; and it 'needs no elaborate system 
of arithmetic to shew him that on a debt of ,^5 Rupees lie would 
have to pay to 5 annas a month. Every native, whotlior 
educated at school or not, knows this much and a good d('al 
more, by natural instinct and by tradition. However perfect 
a man's knowledge of arithmetic may be, the amount of interest 
which he can be made to pay does not depend upon the correct- 
ness of his calculation, but upon the extent of his necessities 
and the value of the security that he can give ; and so the arith- 
metic is not of much protection to him in any case. More than 
half the natives of Ibis province live in a state of semi-star- 
vation during the greater part of the year. Even in ordinary 
years, when there has been no unusual scarcity, they have not 
always so much as one meal a day and the one meal which 
they get (if they get it at all) contains -a smaller proportion of 
grain than of mahwa flower, mango seed, gram leaf, mustard- 
leaf, bathwa leaf, sirnal bud, water nut, or whatever else in the 
way of seed, berry, pulp, or leaf, they can manage to pick up 
out (»f the fields or forest in jtlio different seasons. The grain 
which they get, small as the proportion is, is only of the coarsest 
and least nourishing kind. The wheat and fine rice, which are 

j. 

♦ III Oudh tlie inttirest claimed is iu para 18 : — “ With reference ta 
usually one-half the amount of grain ‘‘your remark that according to the 
borrowed. In the North-West Pro- “returns the proportion of’ prisoners 
vinces it is usually one-quarter, “ who gained weight has been less 
This disparity appears to imply that ‘‘ than during the two years since 
the portion of the peasaivt in Oudh “ the dieting has been improved, I 
is more precarious than that of the “am to suggest that possibly two 
peasant in the North-West Provinces, “good meals a day may not always 
and hence a higher interest is charged, “agree with men who have never 
It remains to be seen brow long this “ been accustomed to more than one, 
disparity will continue. “and that often but a poor one." 

t In the Government review on the The condition of the people must be 
report for 1874, «>u the condition and bad indeed, when it is found that a 
management of Jails in the Province jail diet is too generous for tbeir 
of Oudh, the following remarks occur constitutions. 
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produced by their toil, seldom or never pass their lips, but are 
sold for payment of rent or debt, and the only grains that they 
ca«» retain for themselves aie kodo, makara, bajra, juwar, urdi, 
sdnwan, and saji, or the coarse red rico. It is only a veiy small 
p<*rcentage of the population (prohahly less than 10 per cent) 
•tliat^vor t.fsre the milk of cow or bulfalo ; — this, in a country 
wffere milk diet is prescrihefl by relioion nnd universally valued 
by the people, and would be veiy largely consumed, if they bad 
the means of procuring it. The liability to disease appears to 
be on the increase. For scjyeral years ^past *an autumnal fever 
has raged with virulence in every district in OuJb. Most of 
the natives have nof even a coarse blanket with which to cover 
their bodies in the cold niuhts of autumn and winter. The 
want of warm clothing and of wholesome and* siifHcient food 
sometimes prMongs the antutnnal fever into February or 
March, By this time cholera and sfuall-pox begin to set in. 
Tlte first lic'^vy fall of rain in June leads to a ficsh outbreak of 
fever and ague. It is evident that the growth of mental culture 
among such a people must be preceded oy an improvement in 
their physical condition. Given a sufficient degree of material 
prospcriiy, the ad vanceinent of knowledge* will no doubt react 
as a secondary cause in the advancement of wealth. But where 
no such prosperity exists, educitioii is powerless to create it. 
It was not education, but the abolition of the COIUdaws, the 
deveiopmcnt •of new forms of industry o.nd trade, the rise of 
wages, tlie faM iu the price of fond, and emigration to new 
countries, which raised tlie condition, of the woi king classes in 
England ; .and this improvement had taken place befme any 
attention was (laid l>y statesmen to tlie exten;sion of elemen- 
tary schools, or before any demand for the increase of such 
Bcliools was expressed by the people. Even now the Act for 
compulsory attendance presses very hard upon that class which 
is too poor to dispense with the small earnings of child labour, 
and exemptions have to be made by the local boards. 

One is apt^ to talk of education as if it worked with the 
certainty and precision of a law of nature, and possessed an • 
absolute intrinsic power of its own (independently of all piiysical 
conditions and social surrouudina^) of raising the status of a 
nation. *Tbis appears/ to me to be a profound fallacy. If the 
multiplication of elementary schools in India can do any real 
good, or open out to tin* people any new opportunities of 
raising tliemselves above the miserable state in wliic4i they are, 
by all means let the g^iultiplicatiou be made. Such a result 
would-be worth almost any sacrifice. But my own conviciioa 
is that the proposed extension would leave the masses exactly 

45 
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where It found them, even if an elementary school were estab- 
lished within a mil« of every liut in India* 

2. Tlic next point of view fiom which it was proposed 
to test the uses of piiinory cdiicitlion in tins country, was l>y re- 
ference to the social and private life of tlie in'ilive communi- 
ty. The best way of applying tins test is to compare the Jaily? 
life of a working man in England with tliat of the labourfcjg 
classes in India, who constitute something like 90 per cent. ' of 
the entire population of towns and villages. We shall then 
be in a position to decide whether, on the results of this com- 
parison, the same social conditions, or anything at all resemb- 
ling them, bold good in both countries. 

First, then, every working man in England or Scotland lives 


* I had ex])ressed these vp^wa, as 
to the wiilesprend poverty of the 
peo])le ntul the nselessne>a, or rather 
impossibility, (»f extending education 
among.>t lb<*m many ag«» ; 

and the above remarks are little 
more than an expansion, of what, I 
wrote in 187 4 in tuy annual n poit 
on Pnobc Instrndion f<»r that year: 
(See ]mra 14 of lleport for i87i-76 ) 
Since then the snbj«‘ct has hceii 
tieated mote fully, and by a much 
more competent band, in a work [»iib- 
lisln^d ill 1860, from wliieli the fol- 
low inir ext I acta are taken amoin.iat 
maiiN more that might be quoted to 
the aame etl'ect 

“The great evil of rural Oudh is 
“ the uifc-ulVnnancy of the ])roduco of 
“ the soil to m.iiuTaiii tlie t nj)u- 
“ lation in comnut, after (iefiaying 
“ their rent and the co.-t of culti- 
vatioii. While this is so, of what 
“ in^e is ib for (jovemment to devote 
•'its eueigy and its re>ouices to any 
“thing bnt direct action on the 
8 oury»e 3 of the evil i '■While tlie 
“ millions suffer from chroi ic hunger, 
'Mt would be as easy to make ii 
“pyramid stand upon its apex ns to 
“ regenerate them by% ornamental 
“legislation, or by any thing but 
“ putting tb.em beyond the ceaseless 
“ pressure of physical Want. ♦ * * 

“ At least, fifty per cent , probably 
“ far more, of the population of Oudh 
“ are too poor to be able to seiul 


their children to school or have 
“ any de.sire to do so. Their life is a 
“ luurow round of small but giiuding 
‘‘ vicissitudes, the pressure of which 
“is not to t'e relieved by such in- 
** sti uctioii as our senoois can im- 
‘part. ‘ Kducation (to qnoto Mr. 
“‘Mill) s iM*t cciiiipaUhle with ex- 
Heine povcity. It ia im))ossible 
“ * effi ctually to teach ail indigrent 
“‘population.^ Popnlation and sub- 
“sibtehce arc alway.s rnnnnig an 
endlc^8 race, and the material well- 
-being of anv community depends 
“ ccetens paribus^ on the extent to 
“ which it can succeed in liandicap- 
“ ping population. It is of course a 
“ ])hyMcal iin]H)ssibdity for popu!- 
“aiion actually to outrun suhsist- 
“ence; but it may pre^s ou it so 
“ closely as td leave no margin in 
“ which men may pause a breathing 
“while, no inteival of ease which 
“they can devote to any Iiigher aim 
“ than the ]n()visi(vi for merely pby- 
“ sical nee«is. Human welfare is 
“mainly dependent on the possession 
“and good use of sucit* a margin. 
“To use it well is as impi/rtant as to 
“ possess it ; hut it must be possessed 
‘‘before it can be used at all.’^—Quo- 
ted from chapter VIII, pp. 321-2, 
of the Garden of India, or chapters 
on Oudh llifetory and Affairs, by 
H. C. Irwiu, C. S., published in 
London, 1880. 
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In the neighbourhood of Some clmrch or chapel which li^ attends 
or is expected to attend at stated hours every Siiudiiy. If ho 
is not educated iu at least the uuliinonts of knowledge, he is 
not able to take part in public worsliip, and his noiglibours 
would look liiiu eitlier with pity or scorn. Almost every 

working man lias his own Kihle, and fro(|nently some secular 
b^»ok or books in addition, whieli he can lead on weekdays 
at his own house, whenever he may have the lei>uie. Then, 
there is the club or rea<ling-ro()m with the daily newspapers, 
&c., and he can join this by paying about tjirce-poneo a week; 
or if he is ratlier better oif than the .maj.irity, Ik* can have a 
daily newspaper to himself at the cost of six-peiiee a week. 
Every shop window in liis or town has the name of 

the owner painted above it; and [»rico lists and advertis»mients 
are exhibited ^on tlie wails and on the glass jtaries. Placards 
relating lo sales, lectnies, ])r<*aclic‘rs, tVe., are not unfrecpiently to 
be seen at the Street colliers and oilna* places <»f common resort. 
In large towns a woikman fn^qnontly lias occasion to travel 
short distances liy lail or omnibus; anjl if In? is not able to 
read the directions, lie inns a good ciiince of losing his way. 
Wlierever ho goes, something rea<hible mkvUs liis o\e, and not 
a week or even day p kssos, but lui finds an C)j)[)()rtunily, if 
be chooses to use it, of utilising the knowhdgo he actpiired at 
school. When cdcctioneeiing time? conies round, his vote is 
canvassed, and he has to read and compaic the political pro- 
grammes aifd protC'^sions put forth by the rival candidates. 
Very often ho has friemds, or icIativ<'S, or children, who aie em- 
ployed in some other ])art of the (?oiiijrry more or less distant, 
or in the colonies ; and loiters occasimially pass between them, 
ile generally pays Ids gnicer dn Saturday c-wniiig, the wage ^ 
day, and it is useful to him to be able to re ul ^le bill before 
he pays it. lu short, to the English working man education 
(as most persons now admit) has become of late years both a 
private and a public necessity, — a private necessity, because 
without it he is utterly lielpless as a member of society and 
becomes the laughing-stock of his neiglibours, — a piiiilic neces- 
sity, because without it he cannot discharge his duties as an* 
Euglish. citizen. The Government in ISugland has lalely re- 
cognised this necessity by making attendance at school compulsory 
on every child of a school-going age; or, in other words, it has 
resolved to protect its people against ig^iorance in the same 
way as it protects them against injury to person, property, or 
reputation. Docs it follow, that because education ba^ happened 
of late years to become a necessity in England, thp same neces- 
sity has simultaneously sprung up in India? This U the opinion 
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that seems to be geuerally eutertaiaed- It appears to be 
assumed as an axiom, tliat education of an eleimuitary kind 
is a necessity to tlie working classes in the ono country as much 
as the other, quite irres[)ectively of any differences tliat may 
exist in the national character, the nati<mal religwm, tlie social 
customs, and the grade of civilisation peculiar to the ,two^, 
countries. The following extiact from the lea<ling newspaper of 
Upper India shews that this opinion is not uncommonly licld 

‘^Tliat ardent educationalist, the Maharajah of Travancore, 
has addressed a long letter to the Governor of Madras on the 
“subject of higher educaiion, which,* like all he says, is niarkod 
^‘by learning and good sense. The Maharnhdi states the case 
“for higher education generally, and especially in the Madras 
“Presidency, in a VAOiy that few of his countrymen would be 
“capable of doing, ft is a pity, then, that he should have 
“founded his argument npon a manifestly unsound * premise. 
“‘The argument,^ he says, Hhat the higher dosses are able 
“ ‘ to look after themselves, but that the lower classes are not, 

“ * is a false one ; for the diflfereiice in wealth between the biglier 
“ ‘ and lower classes is not greater than the difference of cost 
•<M)ptween luLdier and lower education. The lower classes do eat 
“ ‘cheaper food and wear cheaper clotliing than the upper classes. 
•‘‘VVliy they should not find it within thoir me^ans to provide 
“‘themselves with cheaper education is not clear.' This is rather 
“ an inverted way of putting it, hut stiH the meaning is plain; 

“ the writer says in effect that if you consicler it .a duty to edu- 
“ cate the lower classes on a ceitain scale, it becomes equally a 
“duty to educate the upper on a certain other scale. Here the 
“Maliarajali has eviileiitly missed the way. The State provides 
“ education for its subjects, as it provides them with protection 
“from violence or starvation, because some education has come 
“to be considered a necessity. Anything aho; e that standard 
“is a matter for private o[)tion. Toe upper classes* can no more 
“ claim a different education from Government theoretically than 
“ they can ask for exfiensive food, because starving labourers 
“ are granted a subsistence. If, as a matter of fact;, the tiovern- 
“ment, has done a good deal in the way of education for the 
“ higher classes, that is a matter of expediency, not of political 
“ ethics. 

• Extract from dated, 18th 1 llh July 1882, published ft leading 

May 1882. The same paper, however, article headed the Bishop pricks the 
has not uniformly exprewd this bladder. In this article the editor 
view; for, after the publication of agteea with the Bishop that the pro- 
Dr. French’s evidence given at posed extension of niatjta education 
Lahore, the Pioneer^ in its issue of will be premature and useless. 
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There seems to bfc a perpetual tendency in India* to judge 
of the wants of the people by comparison with some Kn^lish 
standard, and to siippost* that ihrse alleged wants liave been 
well or ill-Mipplied in preptniion as that standard has or has 
not been a[i^)tnximntely reached. It would be well if those who 
^beli^ve tli;^t edncaiioii is iH*ct*ssary to a woiking man in India, 
a*' it is admitted to be to one \n Em^land, would point out by 
a* simple reference to farffi, and not to plaliimhis, in what 
lliis alleged necessity consists, and what, an* the Ijenedts of 
which he is deprived by remaining illiteiatf^ It is well known 
to every one, who has •stn^lied na^iivc life, that many of 
the social enstomg of the country are still in the harbarons 
stage: and the intellectual wants of a nation can no more 
outstrip its social customs than a shadow can separate itself 
from its sul^^^tauce. The religious observances of a native 
of India consist in bathing in a n*Tr, or in making offerings 
of ghee and lowers to a stone, or in going a pi Igi image to 
some shiitie or idol, or in presenting gifts to a Hrahmiii, or in 
dedicating a funeral feast to the souk of dt?ad ancestors. An 
illiterat(» man can discharge th<‘se duties (piite as easily as a 
learned one. Tiiore is a class of men, \jd)ose business it is to 
read or recite extracts from the Pman.'is in public ; but the audience 

are not allowed on th**se occasions to do any thing but lisUm, 
and a man wl o cannot rea<i makes as good a listener as a 
may who can Probably there is no lit(‘rary leligion in the 
world, wliicli (if we make an exception of its own teachers 
and expounders, the Brahmins,) can so entirely dispense with 
education among its adherents as Hinduism ; and in this respect 
it Stands in mark(*<l C'>ntrast to tjio im ro devedoped forms of Bud- 
dhism. Mahomedanism, and Chi istiaiiity. In IndTan shoos there is 
nothing readable, tliat ever meets tlie eye: she sbojjiceepor's name 
and his prices can only be learnt asking. There are very few 
house-holders in India who can afford to buy a newspaper: 
ill towns (as I have been informed by persons who are likely 
to know) th? Durnirer is less than 5 per cent. ; ami in villages 
nothing like A newspaper is ever seen. But even if the num- 
ber of readers were a good deal largej; than it is, it is admitt,e(f 
on all Ifiinds that the clieap Vernacular press of ufiper India is for 
the ntost part of .questionable* utility, and that the less the 
people allow themselves to be guided by i^t, the better. Surely 
it is somewhat premature to propose elaborate scliemes for 
educating the masses of this country, until it has been^ ascertained 
that there is something for them to read. Such is the dearth 
of readers in this part of India, that even the bout Vernacular 
new/papers, like the Oadh Aklibdr (Urdu), or the Kashi Patrika 
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(Nagri) do not pay their own way, bat are subsidized by 
Government. In poini of fact the only ica<lMl>le matter, that 
meets tl»e villager’s eye, is an occasional court notice paste<l ou 
the trunk ot a tree respe<!tiiig some auction sale, or distraint 
of ()rope!ry for ariears of rent ; and it is only tvifj Zemindars, 
Larnhardars, PaUi<lars, and the better class of assamis, . who^ 
are concerned in such matters. In towns theie are a few, Ixnl 
only a few men (and nn>st of these few are the domestic servants 
attacljed to Euiopeans* Ijou-jCs,) who have occasion to write 
letters to fiiends on relatives at a distance. In villages such oc- 
casions are so extremely mic, as to ‘be not worth considering. 
U’he usiMessness of educatiini to such people is proved by the 
fact, of Avliicli there is overwhelming evidence in every town 
or village where a school has heon established, that tlie great 
majoiityof our ex-students, in less than 10 3a>ars after leaving 
sctmol, can neiiher read,* nor write, nor cipher, and that the 
sliarpest-witted amongst them are not able to do more than 
com[)oso a very simple letter, or <lecipher some 50 words out of 
a 100 in a few lines <^of piint,* Fioin seeing notbing to read, 
having no occasion to write, and no accounts to ke^ep, they 
gradually forget whatever they learnt, and are as iofnorant as if 
they had never been at scbool. "I’lie task of comliating igno- 
rance in ibis countiy is, therefore, like that of Sisyphus rolling 
the stone up the mountain. No sooner htis the stone been 
laboriously pushed up to the top, than it immediately begins to 
descend till it legains the bottom, wlien the labour has to be 
commenced anew. No sooner bus ibe sou of the soil reaelied the 
summit of knowledge which .a primary school can give him, 
than he immediately begins |o relapse into ignorance, and the 
work and money spent on his education liave been wasted. 
No real pro';[(ress in the spread of knowledge is possible, because 
whatever has once been gained cannot be retarded, but is being 
perpetuall}^ lost. There is no hope that “ knowledge will grow 
** from more to more" ( to use Tennyson’s phrase ), so long as tfhe 
daily life of the masses remains destitute of every thing which 
can afford scope to the utilisation of knowledge, or engage the 
attention of an educated man. 

3. The third point of view, from which the use of primary 
education can be examined, is by looking to its effects on the cliarac- 
tOTsof the students. These effects are partly good, and partly evil ; 

^ 

♦ This is of course on the assuiiip- mary schools were not intended to 
tion that the ex-studeut is not en- train men for cVrkships or to seduce 
gained in some literary kind of them from their hereditary callings 
occupation, wliich keeps him in in the fields or workshops, 
constant practice. Village or pii- 
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but the evil, I fear, piVdominafes. The education that we give 

makes the boys a liitlo less clownish iu llnir nuiiiners, ami 

more intelli^jfont ^Yhcn spoken to by stranirt'*?^. On the 

othfl* Innid, It has produced two evils : (o'j it has ruiide them 

more liti^it/tA, that is, less inclined to s(‘tile their disputes 

I privrfitely, tand more prone to waste ihcir time ami immey iu the 

iftmosphere of the Oovoinment courts; and (h) it lias 

made them less contontcMl with tlieir lot in life, and less willing 
• . 1 • ^ 
to woik with their hands. It might bo said, with truth, 

that discontent with one’s j)resent lot is tl«5 fust necessary iu- 
ducem^?nt to improving Hut the tbim wdiich discontent takes 
in this country is* not of a healihj kiiul ; for the natives of 
India consider that the onlV occupatieii woi tliy of an educated 
man is that of a wiitership iu some oflicv', ami .espe cially iu a 
Government •olfice. The vidanjo schouliioy goes hack to the 

plough with t^o greatest reluctance ; •and the town school hoy 
cariies the same discontent and imdficiency into Ids father's 
woikshop. Sometimes these ex^students positively refuse at 
first to work ; and more than once pareMs have openly cxpiessed 
tlieir regret tliat they ever allowed their sons to ho inveigled to 
school. It is not gemnally known iha^ the t diication given at 
our Vernacular schools has this etteot. tm the student’s character; 
but it is true, ami there is ovrrwlielming evidence to prove it in 
any village or town wheio schools have exi^^ted. Kven tlie sons 
of .grain -de;^leis (haniyas), if ihey attmid our schools ovhich is not 
often), hrcoine sometimes so demoralised as to despise tho 
paternal trade, and consider tliat tlie education which iliey havo 
received is too goou to be thrown away on ke(*ping an account 
book in bad Kaiihi or Mahajari pi innanship. ^I append a letter® 
addressed to the K<litor of tlie Pioiteer in 1881 respecting the 
Results of Education at TalimahaiJ/' (apparently jf village in the 
N-W. Provinces J, whicli entirely heais out my own experience as 
to tlio douhiful utility of primary schools in iliis countiy : — 

• ‘‘Several eminent authorities have recently insisted upon tho 
^‘importance of education for the masses in India, and it is in this 
“ way alone, *in Ur. Hunter’s opinion, that tho p< ()plo can bo 
“brought to understand the necessity • of prudential i^^straints 
“ upon Tmarriage. Tliere are, no ^ouht, many plausible and some 
sound arguments for the maintenance of national schools; hut 
“ as it seems to me, hitherto there has been very little attempt 
“to weigli tlie results of experience. An Education Department 
‘‘has been iu full swing for a quarter of a century. • What is the 
“ value of its work There are many sides to the question, 
“and the answer cannot be given in a single sentenefi. Education, 
‘‘n^riy include professional training, useful knowledge, mental 
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culture, andj moral discipline. My object at the present mo- 
mentis merely to suggest reflections upon one of its many 
aspects. Tiie other day 1 visited a very .satisfactory (?) specimen 
of a village school at Talimahad, a prosperous place, containing 
“some five hundred families, half agriculturaf “and the rest 
“ mostly small shopkeepers and artizaus. There were a liuodred/ 
“ boys in the school, and their prtigress in reading, writing, afid 
“ aritlimetic was all that could he desired. I a.ske(l the school.- 
master what became of the lu^y.s after leaving school. He men- 
“ tinned half-a-dozen* who had got employment as mohurrirs or 
“ otherwise. . In the past" year twenty had completed iheii edu- 
'^cation. Of these, four or five were helping their fathers in 
“business, and the rest were living at home in idleness, waiting 
“for something* to turnup. Soon afterwards the Tahsildar came 
“to call upon me. I desenhed what I had heard at Talimahad and 
“asked his opinion. IIo 'was quite .sure that hoy? who had been 
“ through thv. school course would not condescend to get their 
‘‘living by manual labour, and also rhat only a few could ex[)ect to 
“ get employment in wll^'ch their literary acquirements might he 
turned toaccou. h: * and what becomes of the rest/ Tahsildar(rtir//,2/) 
“ — * Bas kharah ko jaU; bain.' ‘Suiely,’ I said, 'tins is a very dis- 
“ ‘appointing and unhappy result of education, if thive-foui ths of the 
“‘scholars are ruined by it?* The Tahsildar shrugged his 
‘^shoulders and remained silent. As an official, he was hound 
“ to promote education. He was not 'responsihle for the con- 
“ sequences, and did not care much what they might be. llow- 
“ever, there is reason to hope that most of the.se unfortunate 
“ youths get upon their legs again. Tlie cliief cause for regret 
“in their case, is the little g.ood they seem to get from their 
“education. Jn after life they make no more use of tlieir 
“literary attainments than, .among ourselves, a busy doctor or 
“ lawyer doe.s of such an accomplishment as playing the piano. 

“ Still the Tahsilclar*s view of the matter is one that should not 
“ be overlooked, and, in this connection, I think some of yciHir 
“readers may find the following pas.sage worth peiusal. It is 
•‘^frora a letter addressed by the great Lord Bacon to James I. 
“respefting the piopos'ed foundation of a school and hospital at 
“Charterhouse:— 

“‘Concerning the advancement of learning, I do subscribe 
“‘to the opinion of* one of the wisest and the greatest men 
“‘ of your kingdom, that for grammaV schools there are already 
‘•‘too maity, and, therefore, no providence to add where there 
“‘is excess. For the great number of schools which are in your 
“‘Highness*s realm doth cause a want and likewise an^over- 
throw, both of them incouveuieut and one of them dangerous; 
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* for by means thereof ‘they find want in the country and 
‘ towns both of servants for husbandry and apprentices for 
“‘trade; and on the other side, there being iiiore scholrrs 
“ ‘ bred than the State can prefer and employ, and the active 
part of that Jife not healing a proportion to the preparation, 
“Mt must needs fall out that many persons will be bred unfit 
‘ fot otlioi* vocations, and improli table for that in which they 
“Vvcre born, — which tills the realm full of indigent, idle, and 
wanton peofile, which arc but materia rerum 7 ioturum' 

Tiie extension of education in tins country, in excess of the 
requirements of the people, is producing results not dissimilar 
to those* which it was producing in England in t4ie sixteenth 
century, and wliidli struck the ol)serving eye of Lord Lucon. 
Labour had not at that time acquired in our own country the 
dignified position which it now holds; and perhaps it was then 
almost as mucli despised as it still is and always lias been in 
India: hence •the temper of mind produced in both countries 
l)y the odiication of the working classes wns and is rnucli tlie 
Same. It would, of course, he absurd to look upon the he ipi (‘ES, 
poverty-stricken stiulents who attend on village and town 
schools as materia reriim oiovartrui. But tliero is no doubt 
that odiioiition indisposes them to hccon^e “servants for hus- 
bandry ond apprentices for trade/^ It weakens the industrial 
instinct, without supplying any useful motive in its place. 

Major Grig", once Assistant Commissioner in the llai Bareli 
district, Oin.Wi, and now Officiating Deputy Commissionor of 
Paitahgaih, has favoured me with the following account of 
a case which came within his own experience. I quote his 
letter No 107-, dat(‘d 25tli May in exfenf^o : — 

“ I liMvc much pleasure in (so ftA as 1 can roa^ill tlio circum- 
stances you allude to) coinplving with the request contained 
“ ill your letter No. 410, datocJ 2()th May. 

2. “ III August 1S78 I was deputed to report on the stato 

“ oj tlio rice cultivation hi the llai Bareli district. A copious 
“downpour had led to the closing of the famine relief works ; 
“and it was, deemed necessary to asc(3rtaiu how far the culti- 
vators had tak(‘n advantage of the lains to sow tlieir lands. • 

3. “ Buchrdwan being one of the ‘hugest rice-pi\vlucing 
“tracts^in the distiict, my enquiry coimneuced there. 'J’he culti- 
“ vators are principally Ivunliis, and when the seasons are favour- 
“ able, some of the finest crops in the district are to he met 
“ within its ncighbourliood. * It was at a village not far from 
“Buclirawan that the circumstances you allude to occui*red. 

4. “ When examining the area under rice, I noticed that 
“ some fields favourably circumstanced for being planted were 

46 
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•‘lying fallow, and, on enquiring to w^’om they belonged, 

I was informed, to a petty Kunbi proprietor. A few 
•‘ minutes afterwards the owner (a young man of 20 or 21) of 
“ these fields appeared, and at once commenced enquiring when 
“ the railway (at that time projected between l|ai Bareli and 
Lucknow) would be commenced, that lie was desirous of un 
“ appointment as Muharrir of coolies, having been eifl ployed in^ 
“ that capacity in the famine relief work near his village. On 
“ my telling him that there was not much prospect of the rail- 
“ way being constructed now, and that he had much better turn 
*• his hand to tilling iVis own lauds, he rveplied : ^ Oh 110 : I am 
educated, 1 can read and write Urdu : I cannot plongli now.' 

•• After a few questions I ascertained that this j^mng man\s father 
“ and his ancestors had been cultivators and well to do, but that, 
after succeed iiig to tbe property, this youth had been obliged 
“ to mortgage it to obtain the wherewithal to pay the labourers 
•‘ employed to till the aiicestral lands. 

“ It struck mo at the time that it had been far better, had the 
youth never seen the inside of the Buchrawau Vernacular 
•‘ School, wdiere I think lie told me he had boun educated.” 

In Bahraich I was once present at a largo gathering of stu- 
dents from primary schools, and I heard the address made to them 
by the Deputy Commissioner. He commenced his speech by 
asking tliein why they came to school at all. Fifty voices an- 
swered at once, naukari ke vjmt6. He llieri asked, v/hat naukari ? 
and the answer immediately was Sarkdri, lie dien made a 
speecli in which he tried to convince them that the main end of 
education avos not to train them for Ooverrunent or any other 
service, but to make them better men and more fitted for the 
' work of life ire the lot in wifich they were born. The desire to 
obtain naulo/rif and thus to escape from the paternal plough or 
workshop, is almost univertral among our Vernacular students. 
If a proclamation were issued by Government, and a copy sent 
to every village or vernacular school, impressing upon the stu- 
dents the fact that the primary .schools established for tlieir 
benefit are not intended to provide them with nauhiri, and that 
those who aspire to it are almost certain to he disappointed, our 
school ((louses would be depleted witbin a month of a considerable 
proportion of students. The- people cannot be brought to see 
that education will make them better men’ and more fitted for 
the pursuit of their hereditary callings ; and I am compelled 
to admit that, considering the depressed and miserable condition 
in which They live, and the almost total absence of opportunities 
for utilising the knowledge they might acquire, 1 think that 
they are right. 
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Our Verfesxcular education has totally failed to mako the stn- 
dents more trntliful ilian their uneducated neighbours ; and I 
almost fear, that it has made tliom more cunning and deceitful. 

1 think every one must have observed that, in th(?S0 parts of 
India at le.ust^ 41 simple untaught rustic is generally a more honest 
and trutliful man than one who has finished the course of a Ver- 
%iacutar school. I’he Rt*aders that we tcsch abound in moral and 
pfiidential maxims; but in the absence of a strong pul>lic opinion 
(xiiuh nuiatory of falseliood, such maxims pass thiongh their ears 
like water througli a sieve; and the example of teachers, who 
can scMicely be prevoiitec^ from keepjng fictitious rei;istor,s of 
attendaifce, is not edifying to the pupils about whoee attendance 
so many falsehoods fire being pgrpetually told. 

The stud}^ of the Vernacular literature, (and this, next to tlio 
liojie of obtaining some liteiary aj)pointment, is *1110 chief ambi- 
tion of every strident who remains at school long enough to com- 
plete the series of primers and text-books), femls to pervert 
ami weaken, rather than to clear and strengthen, the moral 
judgment. The foundation of all morality is tlie sense of truth ; 
and this is wdiat the Vernacular literature altogether fails to im- 
press. The far-fetclicd metaphors, high sounuing phrases that 
mean next to nothing, oxaggorated descriptibns of simple matters 
of fact, the vagueness of many of the terms, the want of point 
and precision in the structure of sentences, all tend to destroy 
the sense of truth and sap the foundations of morality ; and this 
efiect is heigiitciied hy the absurd fictions which are told as 
serious realities. An equivocating language cannot hut produce 
an equiv ocating mind ; for language is the medium not only of 
commuiiioahug, but also of forming, thoughts. Whatever a man 
reads in the V\?rnacular literature, ♦be reads tlirt^iigli a distorted « 
medium ; and bis sense of truth is blunted accoiclingly^ 

School discipline produces, ’or is inteinled to produce, habits 
of punctuality, discipline and regular attention to work. This 
is one of tlie best effects which piimary instruction, as given in 
England, produces on the characters of students. I>nt no such 
discipline can ,be enforced in elementary schools in India. There 
are no clocks and no hells. The school houses are seldom any • 
thing better than mud-huts, a little hu^er iu size butyif the 
same description as those occupied by separate families. IJo such 
thing as a clock or gOT^g is to be seen any where but at the Govern- 
ment Tahsil buildings, of wliicb there may bi from three to five 
in the whole district. A srtident drops in wlnuiever he can or 
whenever it suits him. His house may be at a distance • of two or 
three miles ; and in the afternoon he may be required at home,, 
and so*. leave school long before the day's work is TSuished. A 
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teacher knows that regular or punctual attendance cannot be en 
forced, and it is not every teacher who has fiie courage to be as 
strict as he might wish to be ; for the loss of students would en- 
danger his own salary, and the stinlents at Vernacular schools 
are not so keenly sensitive of the benefits to be derived from them 
that tliey will submit to rough usage. 

Attempts are now being made to instil sounder notiolis of Uani-#? 
tation into the minds of the people by having a sanitary pnmfer 
taught in the curriculum. This is of course an excellent oljcct 
but though 1 would continue to persevere in the plan, I am not 
hopeful of its success.*’ As moral precepts have failed to jirodiice 
a stronger sense of truth, so it is not likely that sanitary precepts 
will be more effective in producing In^althidr halats of living. 
It has lieeii urged by one or two writers of eminence on Anglo- 
Indian affairs thlit our piimary schools miglit he made the medium 
of teaching the tlieory of p<)[)iilation and subsist -‘n'ce, witli a view 
to impressing n[)on the nias^os tlie necessity of piU*’ing firndential 
restraints on inainai^e an<l on the multiplication of oi*fs[)ririg.‘^ 
The theory of population ^might no doubt bo taught in an element- 
ary form (piito as easily as the piinciples of morals or of sani- 
tation, I)Ut hopes of a Malthusian refoim being effected by such 
means appear to me Utopian in tlie last degM*(\ Pnidcnico, in 
tbe matter of marriage and the consequences whicli almost invaii- 
ahly follow, implies a very high degree of cnltiva,tion and jihilo- 
HOphy. In Kiigland priid(3nce of this s^ut has not yet taken practi- 
cal effect among the working classes. In India itntias not yet 
come home to the mind of the enlightened B. A. graduate. Wliai 
hope, then, is there of its finding its way into the heart or brain 
of a man who is educated at a cost of about four rupees a year '? 
I believe it is •universally tnfe that innovations in social custom 
and scntirneii^t have taken their first rise in the upper ranks of 
the community, and not in> the lower, and that if they spread 
gradually among the lower classes at all, this Result is produced 
more by the imperceptible influence of example tliaii by inculca- 
tion or direct precept at elementary schools. In India tliere 
seem to be special reasons, why a reform of the ijature contem- 
• plated could not bo brought into existence tlirough the agency 



* This view was expressed by could be extinguished in* Ondh for 
Dr. Hunter, the President of th6 one whole generation/' aa- was the 
Educational Commission, in one of case in France after the Revolution, 
his public ad<ires8e3. It ulso occurs (see p. 343.) an effective national 
ill the Garden of India, by Mr. edifoation of the children of the 
H. C. Irwin, Chapter VIII., p. 343 — 5; labouring class might, as Mr. Irwin 
hut the suggestion is made condition- remarks, help to produce the result 
III upon certain- economic refomns to desired. 

he effected fir&U “ If extreme poverty » 
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of primary, schools, ^very native child, whether male or female, 
is married, nolens vol^Sy before it is of an ago to think for itself. 
And further, the poorer classes, amongst whom prudential restraints 
are most needed, constitute a very srnaU proportion of the students 
by uhom our schools are attended ; and hence the education 
that we wish to impart is never likely to reach them. 

• 

•In tlie cross-examination on my evidence, which took place 
fit Agra, ono of the members, adverting to iny statement, that 
“the improvement in the condition of the* people in England 
took place before the wtrodnetion • of elementary schools/* 
asked nie whether I would not admit “that the cituilrary was 
'‘the case iu Scotland;'* and he referred me especially to tlie 
speech delivered by Macaulay in the Jlousc of Commons on 
the Duty of ^.hc State with roganl to Education,” * where it is 
shcwui that the education of the people (^id not follow, hut precccio 
and pioduce, tfie prospeiity of iScoiland. As Scotliuid is the coini' 
tj}’, which !\liiu>st every one cpiotcs in proof of the benefits of 
mas.s ( dneation, it will bo worth while, to devote a few pag(‘S to 
eoiisidering what thelii.slory of education in that country loally was. 

It) this speech Macaulay does, it i.s truf, take \tp the him of 
argument ascribed to bini, lie speaks of education, as if its 
eft'ects were ab.solute, and not conditional or relative, — as if pri- 
mary instruction possessed a kind of sul>tle or metaphysical force, 
wdiich will infallibly woik it.s way to the benefit of piosent and 
future gener.-ftions, whatever may he tlio temper of the times, 
the genius of the nation, the distribution of wealth, or the stacre 
of civilisation which the community may have reached. If this 
absolute doctrine is to he believed, there is no reason to despair of 
seeing Upper linlia regenerated \>y primary schools at no very • 
distant date, t 

But lot us look for a moment at fho arguments and illustra- 
tions which he uses in support of this thesis. Speaking first of 
Ewgland he draws attention to the senseless and violent character 
of the No Popery riots of 17^^0, and then asks ; — 

“ Now, whirt was the cause of this calamity, which in the his- 
t.ory of London ranks with the great pl,ague and the great fire V 
“ Tlie cr^use was the ignorance of a population which hSd been 
" suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, and temples, 
to grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of iattoed cannibals 

* The speech was delivered in the education of the ^people. The 
1847, when tlie Government asked application was approved by 372 
from the House of Commons a grant votes to 47. , • 

of onethundred thousand pounds for 
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“ of New Zealand, I might say of any dro;’e of beasts in Smith- 
“ field market.” But this is not the light ‘in wliich other writcus 
have seen the events of that time. Dickens, for example, in his 
Burnaby Rudge, Chapter 49, ascribes the violence of the out- 
hreak to the discontent and demoralisation that^ had been pro- 
duced over a long series of years by “ bad ciimiual laws, bad 
prison regulations, and the worst conceivable police':” If'sucly 
was the case, the disturbance was due, not to the ignorance of tP(o 
people, as Macaulay alleges, but to tlie incapacity of the educated 
ruling classes, whose misgovernment had made them what they 
were, Macaulay’s nbxt illustrations are the following : — 

“ The instance of the No Popery riots is striking : but -it is not 
“ solitary. To the same cause, (the ignorance of- the people), are to 
“ be ascribed the riots of Nottingham, the sack of Bristol, all the 
“ outrages of I^uld, and Swing, an<l Reliecca, beautiful and costly 
“machinery broken to pieces in Yorkshire, barns' and liaystacks 
“ blazing in Kent, fetice.S and buildings pulled down in VVales.” 
His editor (Mr. Trevelyan) explains in a foot-note that the Not- 
tingham and Bristol disturbances “occurred in the latter part 
of 1831, in C 07 i 8 eqnenbe of the rejectmi of the Reform Bill 
by the HoUfie of LovlIh not perceiving apparently that the 
Avords quoted in italics 'strike at the root of Macaiday's ariijunient. 
The editor uii^dit have added, that the other riots leforrod to in 
tlie speech wore duo to tlie block of trade and the hioh price of 
food caused, not by the igiioranco of the people as Macaulay alleges, 
but by the obstrui^tivenoss of a highfy educated #,(lovernmout, 
which refused to set trade free, or to abolish the corn-laws, or to 
allow the nation to be properly represented in the House of 
Coniinons, until it was at last frightened into conceding these 
necessary ivforniii. by the gro\wing discontent and clamour of a 
starving population. 

No writer fias advocated (it' his ofelier speeches and essays) the 
necessity of these reforms more ardently than Ivlacanlay himself ; 

which is tantamount to an admission on his part that the 

illiterate masses, notwithstanding their ignorance, had a better 
appreciation of their own interests, and of the ir^terests of the 
• nation generally, than the educated hut short-sighted men who 
misrepr-^sented them in ‘Parliament. 

The illustiations, wliich he gives from Scotch history, are equally 
inapposite and untrue. Scotland, 150 years ago, was per- 
“ haps the rudest and poorest country that could lay any 
“claim to civilization. The natne of Scotland was then 
“ uttered in* this part of tlie island with contempt,” and so on. 
But a chaiifje was about to take place. “The Parliament which 
“sat at Edinburgh passed an Act fur the eslablishuieat of 
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•' parocliial ‘•scliools. Wliat followed ? An improvcmeftt, kucIi 
“as the world had never seen, took plaee in the moial and 
“intellectual character of the people. Soon, in spite of the 
“rigor of the climate, in spite of tlie sterility of the earth, 

“ Scotland became a country, which liad no reason to envy the 
“fairest portions of the globe, anil so on. Now the Act 
%,o wftich Macaulay is here alluding, is that of lG9o, the statute 
oT; William and Mary, which was passed a few y(‘ars after 
the Revolution. It suits Macaulay’s aiguincnt to ignore the 
fact that the subject of education had engag4‘d the attention of 
the Scotch Pailiainent so#early as tli« year and that this 

very statute was merely a re-enactmeiit of one whicFi had been 
passed in 1616, of about 8U y<‘avs previously. Thestaliiloof 
1616 runs tlius : — “In every parish of this kingdom, where 
“ conveiiictit menus may be bad for (‘iitcrtfiining a school, a 
“ school shall ostal>lished, and a ^it ptTsoii ap|)()iiiled tO 
“ teach the Siufte upon tlie expense of the parishioners, acoonling 
‘ to the quality and (piantity of the pmish,” J>ut why was 
this Act so barren of results, wliile its* successor, that ot 1695, 
was followed by a ntarked improvement in the state of the people ? 
The reason is obvious. Ihior to the U<‘Vphition, which placed 
William ai,d Mary on the tbione, Scotland was the const«ant 
prey to anarchy, misrule, and oppression, and all industrial 
and commercial activity was paralyzed ; while after tlie Revolution 
all those conditions were radically changed. Whatever Macaulay 
may* say to tlffi contrary, it w'<as this changi' of conditiijiis, and 
nor. the educational Act itself, Avoiking independently of that 
change, which breiight about such a vast improvement in 
the state of Scotland. No one has contributed si) much to 
])rovc tliis fact as Macaulay Ininself : for ihff purpoit of all 
iliat he has written in his “History of England fr»m the Ac- 
cession of James II., ” is to* justiljf the Revolution, and show 
what blessings it conferred on the two kingdoms, which from that 
tipje became iiiseparably one. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that all measures calculated 
to improve tUe condition of a people will be more eftective when 
they come into force simultaneously, .tb^t^^ when they come 
successively. In this respect the Scotch were extremely fortu- 
nate. The Educational Act of 1616 produced no effect, liecause 
the country for the 'next eighty years was not in a fit state to 
receive it. The Act of 169p came into force simultaneously 
with the union of the two kingdoms and the substitution (in 
Scotland) of good government and contentntent for anarchy, mis* 
rule and oppression. A" vast improvement in the wtateiial con- 
dition*of the people was the result The salmon fisheries increased 
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ten-fold.’ Previous to the union, the S^jtch had sfearcel)’ any 
manufactures, or any trade, or shipping oT their own. Ijetweon 
1707 and 1850 the number of y.irds of linen prodr.ced in the 
Scotch looms rose from 1,500,000 to 36,000,000; the value of 
the exports rose from a mere nothing to over X^17,000,000, and 
the number of sea-going vessels from 215, having an aggregate 
burden of I 4, 485 tons, to 3,543 having an aggregate*^ hurd(?n 
652,675 tons.* With all this increase of trade and manufacture, 
there was a corresponding increase in the area of land broui’lK: 
under the plougii and in the profits reaped hy the farmer. There 
is no reason to doubt tljat.the increased intelligence of the people, 
4'aused liy the fortunate coincidence of the establishment of 
parochial schools with tlie resi-oratieu of ' peace, order and 
contentment, was an important factor in the production of 
the above resiSlts ; for under favourable conditions the educa- 
tion of the people, (especially when it is closely allied, as it 
was in Scotland, with tlic inculcation of the nat.i(/.ial creed), will 
always aid indirocti}’ in the furtherance of nniterial progress, as 
it does directly in th(it of intellectual progress, 15ut we may 
be sure, that, if Scotland had continued as poor, discontented and 
op})ressed as it was before the llevolution, her Educational Act 
of 1695 would have produced no better effects than tlmt of 1616. 
Education may accompany and assist, hut it cannot precede or 
j)roduce, material prosperity; and this is the most that can be 
said for it. 

Can it be maintained that the economic condition (ff India al the 
pre.sent time, so far at least as the m.issos are concornod, pivscuits 
any parallel to that whiclj coinmcmced in Scotland with the limol- 
\ition and took a new departure in England with tlic abolition of 
the corn laws and the inveiitiofi of steam macliiriery ? Have there 
been any sig,’is wiiliin the last 50 years of a similar devidnpmcnt 
of any form of industry except agliciiUnral ? It is well known 
to every one that the oppo^^ite has been the case. Most of the 
indigenous aits and manufactures have declined, and are f-till 
dociiriing, owing to their inability to cope with the clioap'U* goods 
imported fiorn abroad. Almost eveiy new industry that lias 
' been introduced is managed by Englisli firms, or is controlled 
in thi' interests of -lilnglisli capitalists. Altnost the ,wliolo of 
the sea-borne trade is in tb^* hands of English merclients, and 
it is not the native cultivator or the field labourer, but the 
Baniya who reaps ttie chief bene^fit. It was pointed out by 

* These Bgures are taken from the The Educational Act of 1616 was 
’‘Article on Scotland in the Eucycloepe- quoted from the same article, 
dill Britannica, eighth edition, 1869. 
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Major BaAng iti tW' financial statoiiicnt wliicli he. lUlivcrod in 
the spring of 1882, that the wage — earning power o;’ the eiun 
inanity in the North-West and Oudh had scricii^^ly do<di:nMt 
witliin the last decade. This as to iho iippor classo- re- 

gards the lojiW classes, it is well knov/ii that the pi ioivj >1 iio 
necessaries of life are more than iloublo wliat vva-io fjO 

VearS ago,* that the wages of labonr have Incieasod in a iniudi 
siiialler proportion, and that food is l uieh loss plcntilul llsau it 
was in proportion to the increased populalion. 'J'!.;; working 
classes in this country arc too poor to dis])(‘];<.'^ '\\h ,i. small, 
earnings of cbi'd labour; ©whcLeas in I'higiiirAl and 'ScMilnwii ,^iu/u 
cases of* ex troiKo poverty arc rare, llov/ i*; i{, rhofi, to lie ex- 
pected that, undef such a t^jtal diver.ity oi conditi',..is, ;« Imi idi' 
extension of elementary schools would conic* a .-dnillor l)-,;nefih 
Until wealth has become more evoidy distrilmi^^l ‘lien h -s, end 
tlic condition of the masses has been so far im pHiv\:d as to g vO 
rise to new tafites and new capacities lor appucialiifg Luc bcnelit:^ 
of menteJ culture and turning its rulvantages to Sione prachcal 
account, we might as well expect to ^change llie colour of tim 
ocean by a bottle of ink, as to raise the status of the people, in 
this ])art of India at least, by leaebing ilioni to wiii.o. 

The (tictui.i of the late Mr, Mill, that 'Mi*is impo.-^sible - ffcctually 
to teach an indigent population,” holds gi>od iu mine senses than 
one. In the first place, it is impossildo for the people to feel 
any desire for instruction, or to turn such instructif)n lo any piac- 
tical account* until they are raised above* I lie dtsad luv<*l of 
\videspread physical want. And, iu Uie second placo, it is im- 
possible for the Government to raise the funds necessary for 
maintaining schools on an efficient sc.'dc and in sulficiont tunnber, 
out of an impoverished and bacfcwaid eomrau^dty, 'i’ho great ^ 
problem wliicli the Commission appeals to bo aitempting (,0 
solve iu regard to primary sfchools, •is how to liud the m<*ans 
necessary for their extension and improvement, if ad<litionai 
schools were really wanted, no such dillicuby would exist: fo’' 

I believe it to he impossible that the wants ot a community can 
outgrow its capacity for supplying them. The wauls aio the natural 
criterioii of the means, and the means of tlic wants. iSchools* 
are waited universally in England ; aifd hence, as a 
consequence, there is no lack oS funds to sui)ply them. The 
same cannot be said oT Iiulia.^ 


* To shew that I do not stiind from PnehardVj At^niuh.Uf'aiion of 
aloiio in thinking thiit there ii^ no India^ V"ol. IT.. (di.iu*XVT., page 
scope in Upper India for the ex- 81 ; Kdition, ^ 

tension^ of primary schools at the lu Ihe exl(*n'^ion*of o<hicatioual 
present time, I append an extuict “diutd, no Io-js iliaii in thul ot 

+7 
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MacaiiLiy liimself could write in a very Jiflereiit style about 
oduoatiou when his judgment was not bfindcd by the zeal of a 
special pleader. In his essay on Samuel Johnson he quotes the say- 
ing fddiossc'd by tliat gentleman to Mrs. Thrale : — ‘‘ The Athenians 
of the age of Demosthenes were a people of brut,^s, a barbarous 
people and another saying addressed to Sir Adam* Ferguson : — 
‘•The boasted Athenians wore barlfarians. The mass of every *peov' 
“pie must bo barbarous, wliere there is no printing.” On thei^c 
sayings Macaulay has recorded the following comment: — “ An Athe* 
nian citizen might possess very few volumes; and the largest 
library to which lie rn^ght have hap access might be mucli loss 
“valuable than Johnsons Jiookcase in Bolt (!!ourt. But the 
“Athenian might pass every iqorning in conversations with 
“ Socrates, and might hear Pericles speak four or five times 
“ every month. He saw the plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes ; 
“ he walked amid the friezes of Phidias and the paintings of 
“ Xeuxis ; ho know b}" lioart the choruses of iF^cliylus ; he hoard 
the rhapsodist at the corner of the street reciting the shield 
“ of Achilles or the death of Argus ; he was a legislator 
“ conversant with higfi questions of alliance, roveuuo, and 
“unr; ho Avas a soldier trained under a liberal and generous 
'discipline; he was 'a judge compelled every day to weigh 
‘‘ tlie effect of opposite arguments. These things were in them- 
'‘►selves an ctlucation, — an .education eminently fitted, not indeed, 
“ in form exact or profound thinkers, 'but to give quickness to 
“the p(MCoptious, delicacy to the taste, fluency to the expression, 
‘‘and ))()liteness to the manner. All this was overlooked by 
“Sanuicl Joiinson. An Athenian, who did not improve liis 
“ mind by roading, was in Johnsoifs opinion much such a person 
“as black Frank ‘before lie went! to school, and far inferior to a 
“ parish clerj^ or a printer s devil.*' Education, then, on Ma- 
cauUi\’s own showing, doe»' not cbnsist merely, or even chiefly 


‘ irrigation and other useful public 
‘ works, it is of course necessary to 
‘‘ provitle aj^ainst a lavish expeiidi- 
'Huro which will only waste the 
“ resoii^jes of the countfy without 
“ produciu*: any adequate fruits. 
“ We have seen that the late Viceroy 
was fully alive to the necessity of 
“not undertaking lar^^r irrigation 
“ works than there was a fair jiros- 
“ pect of carrying out to completion, 
“ and the sound principle that when 
‘ ” working with borrowed money we 
“ought to be especially careful of 


extravagance. And it is doubt- 
ful whether in some parts of India, 
if more money was placed at the 
disjiosal of tlie Directors of Edu- 
cation, it could be usefully em])loy- 
ed. At least, in the North-West 
Province^, 1 am assured by the 
■energetic Director of Public lua- 
‘ tructioD, Mr. Kempaou, that even 
‘ if Government were to place more 
funds at his disposal, it is doubt- 
‘ fill if he could find a useful and 
'profitable field for their expen- 
* dituro. ^ 
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111 readiugk books. Tlic ari of reading is at best only iJio iastrii- 
inent of knowledge, *not knowledge itself ; and if there is no- 
(hing for a man to read, (as is the case with almost all the 
students from our primary schools), it is useless to put such 
an iustrurnent,iuto his hands. In a country like India, whero a 
heap of refuse, a stagnant tank, a bullock cart or plough, a mud 
\walt, a hefd of lean pigs or leaif cattle, are almost the only ob- 
.fects which a villager can see outside the precincts of liis 
own but, the want of books is not compensated, as it was in 
Athens, by the instructive or mind-expanding character of 
the scenes and events by w^ich he is gurrouiulod. Ilis daily life 
consists# of “ a narrow round of small but griuding* vicissitudes,” 
which leave no mitrgin for iytellectual culture, or oven for the. 
oouception of what such culture means. 

One ciicuMstance which contributed very materially to the 
success of primary instruction in Scotland was, (as we have 
ji heady liintod), the close councctiou which existed irom the 
very first between the elementary schools ami the parochial 
system. In uo country in Europe, so far tis 1 know, was the paio- 
<‘iiial system bionglit to such perfection as iu Scotland, Every 
parish is like a small republic. It takes care of it.s own cliurch 
or chapel, guards its own morals, manages its own education, 
appoints its own otiicers, and settles its own internal disputes. 
Ill such a community a man is practically discpialilied for mem- 
i)ership, if hy remains illiterate ; and lienee a very great im- 
1)01 lance was attached to education by the Scotch Parliaiuout 
One of the doctrines of the lleformatioii was that every man 
should be able to read his own Bible and bo his own piiest ; 
and in uo country did protcstaiPisin iu this ejetremo fm-m take <* 
such deep and lasting root as in Scotland. In estiinuliug the 
effects wrought by elementary bcJiooIs iu Scotland, it would 
not be doing justice to history or common sense to ignore 
the peculiar combination of religions and social conditions which 
directed its progress and gave life to its operations. Can 
we point to au^ institution iu India at the present time, which 
is analogous to the parochial system of Scotland? Wo cau-t 
not ; and iu the absence of such an analogy, wo are f^t en- 
titled td argue from what pri;nary education lias done in 
Scotland to what it might do in India, if it received a simi- 
lar extension. Perhaps the nearest parallel that India was once 
able to pre.seut to the Scotch * parish, was the Hindu township, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the village comuiituily. lu 
those commuuitios, (which the Greeks, when they invaded. 
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India, very naturally identified with their ovin petty iepuhlics),* 
not only the municipal, hut also the revenue and judicial, ad- 
ministrations were left to the leading men of the settlement ; 
the indigenous education imparted to those castes, with whom 
such functions were hereditary, rested on the unction of the 
Sliastras, and elevated many of the transactions of private and 
public life into religious duties *5 the arts and manufacture^ 
entered into a contract with husbandry, the one supplying 
the grain, and the other the implements in return. But the 
Hindu township, w\th the indigenous education that flourished 
as part of it, is rapidly becomingra thing of the past. The 
religious sarfctioii is growing weak, the old contract between he 
artizau and the husbandman is. dying out, some townships 
have expanded into great cities, others have dwindled into petty 
luindets, native ‘manufactures arc everywhere '^dining, taxation is 
lalling more and more l^cavily upon the land, ‘and a foreign 
ifiuguago u. becoming more and more the lakiguage of 
maiuitactiirr, and commerce : 

‘‘ oi(l< r i"jhangeili, yielding to the new, 

And Gvi\ fulfils himself in many ways, 

'jue good custom should corrupt the world. 

Vernacular education, so long as it rested on the old 
indigenous basis, and as part of the structure of the Hindu 
townsliip, was a healthy and vigorous plant ; and the indigenous 
schools, wliich have survived thus far,' will continue to survivo 
so long as native society requires them, without stid or support 


* Arrian’s Indica^ Chap. X : Dio- 
aorus Siculus Lib": II ; qinAed *oy 
Elphinstone iu Illslory of India, 
A]>pundix 1 II, p. 2G1 , Cowell’s e<htion, 
IbOG. The connexion of tlie Indian 
arts and manufactures with the sys- 
tem of village communities is well 
described in Dr. Birdwood’a InduB- 
trial ArU of India, Part II, p. 137. 
Tlie accor.vA given in the text of 
the factions of an InHiai^ township 
is an hdapiatioii from a paragraph in 
page 54 of a. learned and interesting 
report by Babii Bliudeb M^.>kcrjea, 
Inspector of Schools, ftehar, on the 
village schools of Upper India, pub- 
lished iu Calcutta, 18C8. I do not 

pgice with*' him, however, when ho 
that lhp.soif-<!o'’erniDg functions 


assigned to village communities 
“ helped greatly to spread education 
among all the different mem- 
bers of the commnnitgy I believe 
that the iudige.xoiis education was 
confined to those castes or classes 
with whom the said functions, reb*- 
gious or secular, wore hereditary. 
The writer points to “ the mimber- 
less patshalas, chatsals, and Tols 
still surviving as proofs of the 
“ strong stamina they acquired at 
“ their birth.” But whei^e aio there 
any tracesc of a h w caste element 
in these still surviving schools, 
si^ch as would show that the indi- 
genous education of ancient davM 
permeated “ all the difterent memh**r" 
of the community ’ ” 
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from QovArninent. Vhe Government or Halquabandi schools, as 
they are called, are mi>re exotics, and would die out to-morrow, if 
the local fund, — the sole basis of their existence, — were withdrawn. 

Lastly, it seems not a little strange that the shade of Macaulay, 
the ardent clnj^mpion of English schools, should have been thus 
invoked in Tavour of vernacular ones. The only literature open 
to JP studefit at the close of his ^^crnacular training is that of the 
furans and epics with their fictitious science, fictitious geography, 
►fictitious history, and obsolete views of life. It was against the 
teaching of such literature that Macaulay so strongly and efiectually 
protested, 

J. 0 . J^ESFIELD. 



Art. IX.— THEOSOPEIY, EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC. 

Hints on Esoteric Theosophy ^ No. 1, issued under the authori- 
ty of the ThG 0802 )hical Society : Ualcatta^ 1882. 

2. The Theosophic'il Society \ind its Founders, 'An koncs^, 
enquiry into their aims and proceedings : Bombay y 1882. 

T heosophy or occultism, of which we hear so much at 
the present 4ay, is only a revival of a i)hilosopliy which, 
tinder tlie same name, sprtt.ng up in the* second century at Alexand- 
ria, as an off-slioot of Neo-Platonism. In certain rc3S|)ects ^ve may. 
indeed, disc«;ver traces of the same belief in the earlier ages of llio 
world’s history and catch glimpses, na}’, more than glimpses, of 
some of Its most! cherished positions, in the Mythologies of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Sc.antlinavia, and Geniiacy in the West; 
and of China and India in the East. And if wG go back stilt 
further, we shall discover in the myths and mysteries of [irediis- 
toric periods, beliefs and cpractices which have percolated through 
the ages down to tlio present time. Thus, wo fiml tliat Theosoi>l)y 
is a tree vi ancient growth, which has spread forth its attenuated 
boughs over many lands and struck its mots deep down into llui 
palpitating heart of humanity, drawing its nourishment and de- 
riving its strength fmm ignorance and superstition, hut wliich, like 
the fig tree in the Cospel, has home notliiiig hut leaves. 

Now our modern tlieosophists boast that there Vs a society of 
men — a brotherhood — which has existed from remote antiquity 
and still exists, having its head-quarters in Thibet, who know 
thoroughly all that modern physical science and modem metaphy- 
sics have been groping after i’or centuries. They have ( 1 ), a 
control over % various forces in Nature which ordinary science 
knows nothing about, and by* means of which un adept can hold 
converse with any other adopt, whatever intervals on the earth's 
surface may lie between them. They hold ( 2) that by contem- 
plation, by deep abstraction and by fasting, they fall into an 
ecstatic state in whicli they can transport thernselves^in spirit from 
‘one place to another, inpnediately perceive the moral condition 
of mei/and penetrate into the most occult and secret things in 
nature. They also ( 3 ) profess to work miracles similar to those 
performed by Christ, who, say they, performed them by His know- 
ledge of the occult opefations and properties of Nature. 

If we go back to the ancient mythologies, as well as the anciertt 
myths and mysteries, to which wo ha^e referred, we shall see that 
they were all, founded more or less on natural science. According 
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to EnnerAoscr rtie mr)st ancient Monuments of *he East 
and of the Greeks poiRt to deeper contemplations of nature than 
\ye moderns give them credit for/' The Samothracian, Eleu- 
sinian and other mysteries of the ancient world were all believed 
to 1)0 nothing but secret doctrines of natural philosophy, inter- 
woven wiUi religion. Indeed, natural philosophy, poetry and 
Voli<^on were closely united in* the primeval ages, and the most 
.•Tlicicnt historical accounts shew them still maintaining the same 
alliance ; and especially was the science of medicine united with 
poetry and theology in the strictest connexion, in Egypt, in the 
East and in Greece. 'J'hc ^larlicst Givgian philosophers b(dieved 
in prognostications through natural philoso[)hy, and* the doctrine 
of the gods was est&blishd as *4 part of physiology by Pythagoras, 
Plato and the Stoics. 

'J’lms arose the soci’ct knowledge atul power 8f the Magician 
who, by ac(|uaintan(‘f witli the occult laws and processes of nature, 
was al)lG to ac#omplish what to the ignorant and uninitiated ap- 
peared miraculous. Strabo alleges that the ancients concealed their 
views of nature in enigmas, and wrapped their scientific obser- 
vations in converted myths. They were generally priests who 
kept the secret in their own possession, and produced effects which 
to the po])ular mind appealed marvellous, nay, supernatural. Among 
other thiiigs the projxntios of the loadstone or magnet were 
pretty well known to the ancients, who were thus able to clotbo 
their religious rites and ceremonies with mystery. Indeed, the 
magnet itscW* formed a great part of ancieiit worship, and to it 
was ascribed certain wonderful (piahties, such as the driving away 
of liypochondriasis, and the curing of diseases like gout, convulsions, 
nervous affections, ^Vc. Hercules was said to luive been repre- 
sented under the image of a roifbli stone in a MVmplc at Hyettosj* 
where the sick cann* to be l»ealed. The worship rough stores 
and the acquaintance of the ancients with the magnet, especially 
in Egypt, show plainly that not a blind superMition, an adoration 
of the stone, was meant, hut a secret truth of nature, the k'':)V/- 
ledge of which was lost for ages, but has been reviv^ed in modern 
times disaoverios wln'cli have thrown light, through electro- 
magnetism, on the ancient mysteries, Ti)o Vestal fire was really 
an electric flame, and was lienee descril)c« -os fire fetch^l from 
heaven. The iron cupid in the Tk;raple^>i l>huia hung suspended 
in the air by the pftwer of a great magnet fixed in the roof, and 
a magnetic stone in the form of V^nus is represented as holding, 
as by a living embrace, a* statne of Mars. The magnet was 
also known in ancient Egypt, while in China it receives, at the 


' liiHory of Magic, 
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present d^y, divine honours. Now these ‘ secrets were known 
only to the initiated few. By the many they were regarded as 
supernatural phenomena, dependent more on the will of the adepts 
than on the secret powers of nature. That the ancients understood 
magnetising by the hands, is confirmed by the account regarding 
Circe and other enchanters, i. whom are represented in atti- 
tudes having reference to inagL \iud its Fouiuiei o. ' " ^ 

Many of the uses to which iLceedings ; Bombay, Ithase early 
ages, modern investigation has which we hear • 

but, generally spcalyng, propo^ revival of a ])liilos<)« i* ’t 
did not possess, which gave rif.^^ second centiny superstitious 
beliefs. Hence, men began certain resr®'^' charms 

and talismans, and also in the ' \ belief in the ea'/ woi'ds, which 
were employed in the early i; ,j, ^igainst the Devil, 

but also againsl all diseases. / in the •*’ these ^ medical and 
philosophical secrets worc^ enibo. ’ nooks, and .symbols, these 
were held secret in their totality as well as in their fragments, 
as is still the case in India with astronomical science parti- 
cularly. Hence arose tiiis evil, that not only was no progress 
made through experimental research, but error became ster- 
eotyped, and in course of time mistakes multiplied indefini- 
tely. For example, the laws of healing disease were strictly 
prescribed in the ancient sacred books, and any physician who 
departed from them in practice was liable to be arraigned on 
a capital charge. Hence science necessarily remained station- 
ary, and in course of time retrograded. 

“ A purer and more scientific trcatuiont," says Ennemoser, 


“commenced in the 16 tli centurj- ; and the clear declaration 
of magnetism as a peculiar power of which might bo 

systematically applied to the cure of Tliiy^** made by 
Fredic Anton Mesmer, so that he real, which 
the central point in the history' of . an adept cAlPnmd 
old centuries slumbering on in a shadow’jntervals on the earth's 
new ages still in twilight, not having - / g) that by contem- 

day. Ennemoser thinks that, if the ^hey fall into an 

of nature was, in the olden time, of an imag.' spbit from 
producing fantastic results, the knowledge of mooal condition 
of a haSfd and dry intellectual character, •‘’".J ’secret things in 
beyond its perception ; ^nd that tho anc similar to those 

while the moderns have too bttle, of a stea;^ jhem by His know- 
ment. They want the artistic imaginativ , feature 
die ages and, beyond every thing else, os well as tho ancient 
imrnediate dperation of God m nature.. ' j t^at 

- We must now go back chronologicall - 'jeuco According 
Neo-Platonistfl. How did Neo-Platonism ans® f !’ 
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had returned from ^sia *with Zoroastrian ideas, mot certain 
Greek philosophers and Ei^yptian mystics at Alexandria, in the 
third century, an<l formed that remarkable school in which, at 
once, all the tendencies of the Greek philosophy amalgamated with 
the doctrines* •of the Oriental philosophy, and of the Jewish 
Cabljjjilah. ^Neo-Platonism thus so ^ht to present the elements 
theosophy and philosophy, ording to the primeval doc- 
trines of the Oriental prophets,, .n combination with the poe- 
C\ci\\ Platonism, and the Arist .elian philosophy in the form 
of Grecian dialectics. Plotinus ^as the m(j^t intellectual of its 
founders, and it is said of hii ^^'- that •he lived in the deepest 
abstract fon, often fasted and fell "i' i^o ecstacy, in which ho im- 
mediately perceived the mor condition of every man, and 

])enotrated«uito tlie most conce id things. He also held that 

by {Spiritual illumination he .hived at a direct view of God ; 
that God is nob without, but w. .iii us; not in a place, but in 
the spirit ; thaf in the highest state of contemplation the soul 
is at perfect rest, and has visions, and yet the vision is perhaps 
not a vision, hut another kind of feeing, — a stepping out 
of one’s self. Prom this the Neo-Platouists went to tlie in- 
vestigation of the pioperties of matter.^ Secret properties of 

birds were discovered, potent to produce idiocy or arrest dis- 

eases ; minerals too were studied with a like result. Pharmacy, 
almost in a night, shot up into the dimensions of a science. 
They believed that it was within the competency of mortals 
not only to *find out the latent properties of every substance, 
but even to create it, either by discovering the chemical affini- 
ties involved in its production, or by wringing the dread secret 
from the spirits wljo ' led over the act. 

JLu reality this hnag wbiclf mysticism assumed, was tha^ 
old machine^*'’ came to ! .jchiis newly decorated, ^and Jturned 
ill, *.' jJ auqtiaintanc(3 of pirftual rllysterics to the analysis of 
in Egypt, sliow plainly a of this lore did nqt care much about 
of the stone, was meant nveil the essences of matter, and pos- 
ledge of which was los^ action. Their impoverished turrets were 
times dis«ove»as rich in gold and silver as those of Peru, 
magnetism, from their lofty solitudes to display to the actual# 
an elec^ic for ever al)s^rbiog and repi^ducing 

heavci^ The iron c. • 

in the air by the pft ,ie.w that the Tlieosophists of those early 
a magnetic stone in t detims of their ovvmj prepossession^,^ for it 
as by a living eml t wheli the thoughts run in one direction 
also known in auciei .l.ed Iby the will, the subjtxit of those 

— O’* an actual fact, and acquires the coq^- 

• - ^i.jcctive reality. The virgin revealed to St. 

.a^ei the dogma of the immaculate conception. But the 
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Saint bn^ passed her days in a convent of Dominican nuns, 
who were the foremost champions of tliat belief. St« Catherine 
of Sienna, on the other hand, was reared by the Franciscans, 
who pcrtinaceously maintained the contrary, and she had a 
vision of the virgin to refute the revelation 9f St. Bridget. 
The same phenomena are manifest among the spiritualists of 
the present day, as well as among mystics like Babu Ketabub^ 
Chumler ^en. The fiahu, brooding over the objects of his owji 
imagination, has come at last to believe that he is now undes 
Divine inspiration, and that a ‘‘new gospel,” agreeing with 
his own peculiar views, has been divinely revealed to him. And 
so the person who receives a revelation from spirits through 
the medium of a table or a plauchette finds the answers accord 
with his own prepossessions. “ Mr. Cibson, an evangelical clergy- 
man, was assured by the spirits whom he consulted that the ?ope 
was Antichrist. Mr. Eversley, a gentleman of an entirely oppo- 
site school, had a vision in which the Pope was confirmed in 
all the honours accorded him by the ultramontane world.” The 
parson and the young lady, who were both trying through 
telescopes to discover Inhabitants in the moon, are good il- 
lustrations of this mental bias. “ If I am not mistaken,” says 
the lady, “ 1 perceive two shadows ; they bend towards each 
other, and I have no doubt, are two happy lovers.” “ Lovers, 
Madam,” says the Divine, “Oh fie! the two shadows you see 
are the two steeples of a cathedral.” .“ This story,” says Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, “ is the history of man. In general/ we perceive 
only in things what we are desirous of finding : on the earth, 
as in the moon, various prepossessions make us always re- 
cognise either lovers or cathedrals.*' * Or, as Lord Bacon 
, said before, “ Ti\9 human int'^llect is not of the nature of a 
pure light, hut it receives a tinge from the will and the 
affectiems, which give rise ^ ad qaod, vult sciences ; fur what a 
man wishes to be true he is easily induced to believe.”’}* 

But the mystici^i of the school of Alexandria had also a 
religious aim. The heart of its philosopliy was a Theodicea, 
which tinged its psychology. “ Plato,” says Cousin, " had pro- 
foundly said that man must resemble God, and that he resem- 
bles Him in the utmost degree, by ideas, by thought, and by 
virtuouk action, conformed to the idea of good . . . but inSlead of 
the god of Plato, the school of Alexandria^ sets forth *a Qod 
whose type is absolute unity, hence a morality and a religion 
entirely different, a morality and a rel'gion both ascetic.”}; At this 


* Hamilton’s mlaphysiet, Vol., I, 49. 
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lime Janit>]ichiis, th^ cliief of the disciples of Plotinus? professed 
to be a conjuror and a worker of miracles, and under him “ tlie school 
of Alexandria plunged into divinatio)), into asceticism and into acts 
of theurgy, t [lat is, mysterious ceremonies agreeable to God, by virtue 
of which oiiQ ebtains power over nature.” With Proclus, who rec- 
koned liin^self a sort of universal j)iies:., the school of Alexandria came 
’•|o a close. But mysticism revived again in the scholastic theology 
•f the Hth century in the person of Gersou ! Doctor Vhristmnis- 
'sitnus, who taught what was called the mystic theology, based not 
on leason or faith, but on intuition. Accoj’ding to him we have, 
without the aid of the senses, or of ratison, the consciousness of 
certain*scntiments and phenomena arising in the iilmost recesses 
of the Soul. " Let a man possess this immediate intuition and 
he has true science ; and were such a man otherwise ignorant of 
eitlrer physic^ or metaphysics, or of all other ^'forI(^ly and pro- 
fane sciences, were he of feeble mni^, or even an idiot, he would 
still be a true philosopher.” 

At tliis stage mysticism passed into ecstacy. But the mysti- 
cism of Gerson stopped at ecstacy. did not run into the 
excesses and follies into which the Neo-Platonic idealism, and the 
Vedan idealism fell. We have seen what^ Neo-Platonism led to ; 
let us now see what the Vedan philosophy is, since theosophy 
professes to draw much of its teachings from this fountain-head 
of wisdom. It is the idealistic philosophy of India. M. 
Cousin quoting from Colchrooke’s Miscellanies says, “The Vedan 
philosophy fs nothing else than a system of psychology and 
subtle melapliysics which even denies the existence of matter. 
This conclusion proves it to be foolishly idealistic, but from 
it sprang two opposite schools of philosophy, the Nyaya 
and the Vaiseshika, the former* being a system of dialectics,* 
and the latter of pb 3 ^sics, resembling closely the ^tomical and 
corpuscular physics of Kpicurus. After that rose two Sankhya 
philosophies, one by Kupiia, and the othev by Patanjali. The 
former is a system entirely the opposite of the Vedantic. It 
is an avowed system of materialism and atheism, whereas the 
Sankhya of J’atanjali, while it professes to be tbeistic,. really its 
theism develops into an absurd fanaticism, as will be seen from 
the titles of the four books of which it consists, viz : {\)%lontem~ 
platioi^; (2) On the means of •succeeding in it; (3) On the 
exercise of the higher powers; (4) On ecstacy. This clearly 
shews it to be nothing biij; mysticism wMch runs into the extra- 
vagance of substituting ecstacy for processes of reasoning, and 
of assuming the possessioi/ of higher powers. The 13hagvad-git,a 
belongs to this mystic pliilosophy, and the pecjiliarity of »I1 
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mysticism, is to separate itself from science, t(> turn aside from all 
regular study and to indulge in contemplation.” * 

There is thus clearly a connexion between the mysticism of 
Alexandria and the middle ages, and the mysticism of India. 
The former, of which the my^icism of India is ,a counterpart, 
has passed away, leaving nothing but rui)bi 3 h behind, and now 
the mysticism of India, too, is faet declining before the ligh't o^ 
Christianity. The ancient fires, however, still smoulder; ther,b 
are still to be found blind ascetics who can see nothing in life. 
so well fitted to prepare them for absorption into the Deity ns 
retirement, penance, tmd contemplatiop. There are still, among 
the ignorant, *men who believe that the Shastras are the fountains 
of all knowledge, secular as well as sacred; that science can 
say nothing new. They are believers in charms and talism.'ins, 
in the power ofian evil eye, in the potency of magical incan- 
tations, in the divine power of the priest, in the’" influence of 
the planets, in lucky and' unlucky days, in ornena. and signs and 
portents, in sacred places, in holy waters, in the efficacy of pil- 
grimage to the shrines of saints, and in a number of other 
things round which igtn/rance and superstition have thrown a 
halo of wonder and mystery. There are some, enligh tend'd by 
western science, who 'have cast off the superstitions of their 
forefathers ; but others, in spite of their higher knowledge, cling 
to them with all the tenacity of an early and an ingrained faith. 
Still, on the whole, the mysticism of India is on the wane ; but 
Colonel Olcott and Madanio Blavatsky have come mver to this 
country to stir the dying embers and revive the old flame. If 
it were only to teach the people to dive into the mysteries of 
nature by studying the occult laws, to acquire power over 
/jertain natural processes, by .^acquiring a knowledge of their 
hidden properties and causes, to produce phenomena by the 
aid of magnelism, or to eijoive marvellous f.Tects from the 
operation of secret affinities revealed by chemistry and other 
sciences, there wouUr be no objection to tho teachings of theo- 
Bophy, for Bacon himself has affirmed that “ human science anH 
human power tend to tho same end ; ” that “ nature can only 
1)0 conquered by obeying her,” and that " for the proiluction of 
any work all that man *can do is to move bodies backward and 
forward,' the rest is accomplished by the internal operations of 
nature.” But Theosophy discards this dictum of science. It 
professes to know the, occult laws of nature and to arrive at 
results not inductively, through observation and experiment 

; 

* Conain’s history of Modern Phil. 
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bnt intuitively, and^ by 'the mere exercise of the human will. 
While science feels way and examines each process by rigid 
scrutiny, theosophy knows every thing, or proposes to know 
every thing, by intuition, or by the power of .some faculty which 
bad Inin dorma.nt in the soul until developed by rigid abstinence, 
chastity, abstract meditation. Paracelsus, the celebrated 

empiric and alcbymisb, trho flourished at the end of the 
ftl'toentli century, pretended that ho possessed this power to an 
extraordin.ary degree by means of the Philosopher’s stone and 
elixir of life. He thought it possible for him, without the help 
of the body and withoub«a weapon., Jout through a jiery will 
aione, to .stab and wound others. Nay, ho went fiftther : “It is 
possible," he said, "that I can i)ring the spirit of my adversary into 
an iniage,Ji)y the power of my iinaginatiot), and then double him 
up .or lame him according to pleasure.” Tile absurdities of 
Paracelsus hSve found their counterparts in the grotesque 
fooleries of the Theosophlsts of the nineteenth century, and, in- 
deed, there seems to be every probability of our fidliug back into 
the puerilities of witchcraft and sorcery, which held spell-bound 
the wliole Christian world from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
cehtury, when, 

“ Miui’a highest strength, his noblest parts 
His lenrniiig, science, and his arts 
Now gave tiieniselvea to sorceries 

. And to the F.-ither of all Lies.’* 

s 

Let ns now turn to the pamphlets lying before us. The first, 
entitled Hints on Esotoric JV/eosop/ty, proposes to furnish ans- 
wers to two important questions 

(1.) Is Theosophy a deluJiou ? 

(2.) Do the Brothers exist ? 

This pamphlet, edited by H. X.,* consists of certain letters, a 
memorandum by Colonel Olcott, and several testimouiuls attesting 
tlje truth of some wonderful phenomena which are said to have 
taken place at Bombay and elsewhere. The first letter in the collec- 
tion is signed*" G. Y.,” the second “ H. X.,” and yet we understand 
that they were written by one and the sqme person. In ^he firstj 
the writer takes the sceptical side and argues, as an objector, 'against 
the trutJh of theosophy ; but in the second, the same person after, 
gaining, as it were, nlore knowledge and experience, comes forward 
as its defender and champion, and entbAsiasticaily answers all 
his own doubts and objections. 

Now this mode of defeitce against an imaginary antagonist 
may be quite legitimate'for the sake of argument, but we hardly 
think* it justifiable, in this imaginary contest, to make use of 
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illustratioQS and call ihem “ coucret'e examples/' vfhen thej 
are at best more fictions of fancy. For Example, the supposed 
objector is represented as consideiing tlie idea of “ Universal Hro- 
tlierliood ” to l)0 “ Utopian ” aijd unattainable in practice and the 
self-constituted champion as replying to him thus The society 
is but a thing of a day and yet see how many thousand^ have al- 
ready learnt to know more of and flunk belter of each other?’* He^ 
then goes on to say, ' Take a concrete example. You and I belong 
to totally different grades of society, different races, different 
religions, have we not become true friends’’? Tlie “You" in this 
case, being a pure myth — ^,ihe creature.of his own creating — can 
haiiily be coifaidered a logical factor in an argument which professes 
to proceed on an indisputable If tllif is iiot “ building 

a woild on hypoihesiii,'' it is something very like it. djo us it ap- 
pears that if a *' concrete example ” were needed, it sliould have 
been drawn not from tbo region of fiction, but from* the region of 
fact and reality. But we may let this pass, as 'being more an 
indication of wj^akncss than of chicanery. 

In considering the first of the two questions stated above, we 
must examine the objects of 'Theosophy. 'These are said to be 
these 

1. The formation'of a Universal Brotherhood. 

2. 'The encouragement of the study of ancient languages, 
sciences and religions. 

3. The investigation of the hidden mysteries of nature and 

of the psychical powers latent in men. « 

The first two of these objects belong to Exoteric Theosophy into 
which “any kindly natured, even though worldly-minded, man 
living an outwardly respectable life and wishing well to his fellows 
*'may enter ; but 'the third belongs to Esoteric Theosophj’, that 
“ innermost qjrcle into wiiich none can enter without most strict 
and long continued preparation, without very .‘.cal and weighty 
sacrifices, and withoqt a complete change of life, mind and heart 
Let us consider each of these objects in detail. 

The first object, viz., the formation of a Universal Brotherhood^ 
we regard as utterly Utopian and unattainable according to Theo- 
•sopliical piinciples. Now at the outset we find that the idea of 
Brotheahood implies Falbeihood, i. e., a common origin and homo- 
genbousness with that common, original. 'The Biblical iJpa is in- 
telligible and consistent. The Bible teaches the personality of 
God and the creation'of man in God’s image. As a Being, God 
is the Father of beings possessing iuthllectual and moral natures. 
But Theosbpliy denies the existence of a Personal Ood, and 
aims at the “ institution of a Brotherhood of Humanity, wherein 
all good and pure men of every race shall recognise each*uiner 
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as the equ&l effects (\ijpon*this planet) of one uncreater universal, 
infinite and everlasting cause.’* One Tlieosopliist is, however, 
reported to have said at an anniversary meeting tliat ‘^Theosophists 
offer to accept without reservatitn the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotlierhoodjof man,*’ while another speaker, at the same meeting 
in ^ferriu^ to God, used the neuter pronoun “ It.** Now, if God is 
imerely a cause,” and not a “lieing,’'ns Theosophy liolds, then 
tSod is a mere abstraction^ and if this abstraction is the creator 
^f all tilings, animate or inanimate, and men are the “equal effects” 
of this cause, then men are degraded to the Ipvel of the brutes, not 
to speak of things withoat life. There is, therefor^, in this view, 
no truer Brotherliood between man and man than between man and 
the lower animals/ All- are Uethreu equally, and if Theosophy 
rejoices iu,this sort of universal Brotherhood, it yi welcome to it, 
though it is not a Brotherhood of Humanity*’ all the same. 

It is said, t/Iat “ this universal Breftherhood was equally a cardi- 
nal doctrine ofrthe Founder of Christianity, with what results, in 
practice, the history of that religion tlirougliout the world only 
too sadly shews.” This may be ; Christvuis may not have carried 
out the principles of Brotherhood laid down by the Founder of 
Christianity. They may not have succeeded in establishing a per- 
fect Brotherhood, and the discussions existing between the various 
sects and denominations of Christians, are no doubt a proof that 
the union which the Founder desired to see among his followers 
does not exist. But this is not owing to any defect of system or of 
principle, buf to the imperfection of the instruments that are to 
carry that principle into practice. The Founder of Christianity, 
taught tiie great truth that God was our Father^ and that we are 
brethren,, and, knowing the frailty of our nature and recognising^ 
the necessity of arriving at the highest possible* standard, lie bade 
us “ be perfect even as your Father which is in heawen is perfect,” 
In doing this, Christ set before us rtie character of a Person^ as 
an example wliicli we were to imitate ; no4 a mere intangible 
abstraction or irrational force whose attributes were incommu- 
nicable and inimitable. No doubt God as cause, as creator, as Omni- 
potent, as Oyinisciont, as infinite, is removed far beyond our com- 
prehension ; bis attributes are incommunicable, bis character inimit- 
able. But he is ” tlie God and father of our Lord Jesus^Christ,” 
who Hunself was “ God manifest iti the flesh,** “ and in and through 
him we become “ the Children of G«»d, ” Hence we can understand the 
ttpostle*s exhortation : ‘‘ Be ye followers of tflirist as dear children.** 
We are thus tauglit to look iip to a personal God as our Father, and 
not, as taught by Tlieosophy,^ to a mere abstraction. The founder of 
Christianity, in thus revealing to us Qod*s Fatherhood^ has hy impK- 
catioa established our Brotherhood, a Brotherhood more real than 
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that created by Theosophy. St. Paul, too, does the same. In bis 
address to the Men of Athens on Mars Hill, he spoke thus of the 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of man. “ God that made the 
world and all things therein, hath<'made of one blood all nations of 
men., .fur in Him we live, and move, and have our being ; as certain 
also of your own poets have said : For we are also Hi8.o/sprin(3r. 
For as much then as we are the offnpring of God, we ought not to/ 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, gravenr 
by art and man’s device.” This being so, I say, much less is the* 
Godhead a mere abstraction. Here the heathen Athenians 
and the Cliri^tian apostles were entirely in accord, and so are 
they with the writer of Genesis, who thus explains the origin of 
man : — “ So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created ^he him ; man and female created !<e them.” 
Or, as he puts it in the 2nd chapter, “ And the Lord God fonhed 
man of tlie dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man became a living soel.” It is as a 
being, as a living soul that the offspring resembles the parent, 
for the very existence of the human soul as a created object 
implies an intelligent soul as its creator.”* Now the Theo.sopiii.st, 
in Ills pliilosophic moods speaks of the psychical nature of man. 
If man has a psyche, it must have a resemblance to its creator. 

It cannot surely lie the offspring of an abstraction, for “ from 
personality at one end, I infer personality at the other, and I cannot 
suppose tliat the existence which is contrived should be intelligent 
and moral, and the contriver of it a blind irrational force. *!•” 

But even granting that theosophy succeeds in establishing a 
brotherhood ; we deny that on theosophical principles that 
, brotherhood can be universal. For, according to theosophy, no 
one can claim tho right of brotherhood who is not initiated 
into its mysteries and admitted by preparation of life and 
heart into the innermost circle, and this is tae inheritance of 
only a privileged few.' It is not every one that can be so far 
prepared. A peculiar mental and physical organization is re- 
quired to make men fit to receive impressions from the adepts. 
How then can this brotherhood be universal ? Again, theosophy 
admits w^ithin its pale men of all creed.s, the Buddhist with his 
atheism,' the Hindu with his idolatry, the Zoroastrian with his 
fireworship, in fact, any thing and everjr thing except Chriatianity. 
How can these discordant elements be united into a harmoniou.s 
whole ? There is much reason, therefore, to believe that the 
sceptic is rig^lit after all, and that the idea is wholly Utopian. 

r UoOosh'* Method of the Divine Qov- f Mosley’s Bamptou Lectures (?A 
erament. MiraeUe, p. 1860. 
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We noWiCome to Aie scoond object of the Tlieosophical Society, 
viz.y the study of the* ancient languages, sciences aud religious, 
Tliere cannot be any objection to this from a Christian or any 
point of view, and no Christian would, or docs, condemn it. Indeed, 
Christian scholars, be they laymen, or missionaries, or clergymen, 
have not only encouraged the study of the ancient books of the hea- 
JLhefr, but Itave themselves studied them aud given to the world the 
Jesuits of their learned labours. Such were eminently Dr. Marsh- 
jnan. Dr. Carey, Henry Martin and Professors Max MUller and 
Mouier Williams. But when Theosophists affirm that this ancient 
literature will be found to contain many valuable truths which are 
not fouod elsewhere aud wfiicli men need now, and Colonel Olcott 
affirms that he auA others have come “ to preach the majesty and 
glory of all the ancient religions aud to warn the Hindu, the Sin- 
ghajpse anti the Par.si, to beware how they depart from the teacliing.s 

the WoZas, yiTr ip iiicas and the Zendaveata iov aixy newer faith, 

( by which he means Christianity j •they betray a lamentable 
ignorance of the foot that the so-called “ newer faith ” is founded 
in reality on writings more ancient than any of the books named by 
him aud contained in a language the oldest in the world. Surely 
they ought to know that the Jewish Scriptures — the Old Testa- 
ment — contain more valuable truths tbau all the ancient books of 
the heathen taken together, as well as truths not found elsewhere. 
To ignore these writings is like shutting one’s eyes and fancying 
that by that process the sun is blotted out of the heavens. I'liese 
writings coniain a living germ which has been developed in the 
New Testament as the Christian system. And this system 
possesses a vitality that has not only kept it alive during the past 
nineteen centuiios, but enaldes it to spread and vanquish all other 
systems. Before its light the light of other systems has paled.« 
Colonel Olcott might as well try and rc-vivify a Mummy as resus- 
citate religious which have already gfown effete, T8 study these 
ancient books, therefore, with a view to increase cue’s knowledge 
of God aud his works is simple folly, becaifte the few who have 
Cffted to ransack their dusty pages have done so and given to the 
world the result of their labours, which is nil as far as any new light 
is concerned. ^ They have been sucked dry, and no amount of 
squeezing can extract fresh juice from them. But Colonels Olcott, 
if he likes to suck, might Try. 

The fliird ohja^ viz., the investigation of the hidden mysteries of 
nature and of tli^psychical powers in man, quite as unobjection- 
able as the second object, « and Christianity (to quote from the 
second pamphlet) “ has noi interest in the question \^bether any 
ancient books do or do not teach so-callcd, ‘ occult sciences,’ or 
whetliiCr there is or is not anything in the matter, ” '£* 0 ., whether 

4y 
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there is any such thing as occult science or not. That there is such 
a thing every body admits, but it is equally true that, as the pam- 
phleteer puts it, any occult science which cannot bear the light and 
be tested is probably humbug. ,Now we cannot even in this nine- 
teenth century presume to say that we possess a complete and ex- 
haustive knowledge of the laws of Nature. We kt^ow certain 
fiiudiimental laws ; we can accurately calculate the efiect of u^iosg 
laws, though they may be variously applied ; but as science advanced, 
she discloses traces of other laws which are out of sight and whicli* 
if known, might create a revolution in science. But no scientist 
hides his knowledge under a bushel, especially if, by publishing his 
discovery, he'ean in any way benefit the human race. La^vs, like 
those of gravitation, and of the e.arth’s diurnal motion, were “oc- 
cult ” until discovered, but when discovered, they wero^ publi.shed 
to the world and not kept locked up as a profound mystery in the 
breast of a few adepts. Kepler’s laws of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies wore valuable discoveries, but theynbocame a more 
statement of an observed order of facts, when the “higher law dis- 
covered by Newton revealed their connexion and their cause.” * 
Nevertheless what do we'^ know even of this higher law, more than 
that it is the cattse of certain observed phenomena ? Felix qui 
j)OtlnL rerum cognosccre causas; and so, when we have ascertained 
the cause of any thing, we want to carry the enquiry further 
and find out the cause of this cause. When a phenomenon presents 
it.sclf to me, I try to ascertain its cause or causes. Tf I 
succeed, I say of the. phenomenon that it is natural, that is, 
according to the course of nature. But if not, I would be jus- 
tified in calling it supernatural, although I know that it i.s 
difiicult to draw the line between what is natural and what is 
'' super wlural. Yv.t, for all this*, it would not be right to disbelieve 
in the supepiaiural as theosophists do according to Madarho 
Blavatsky’s shewing. “ Pukla, theosophy,” shp says : “ believes 
in no miracle, whe.ther divine or devilish ; recognises nothing 
as ‘ supernatural ’ ; believes only in facts and science ; studies 
the laws of nature, both occult and patent, and gives attention 
particularly to the former, just because exact scieiyie will have 
aothing to do with them." Now, no one would think of accu- 
sing the’^great John Locke of disbelieving the miracle of Scrip- 
ture. The fact is, that he laid great stress on the Christian 
miracles as attesting the authority of those wh^vrought*^ them ; 
and yet he denies tke truth of the ordinary definition that a 
miracle is a suspension or violation 'of the established laws of 
Nature. “ A miracle," he says, “ I take to be a sensible operation 
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which being above t^e comprehension of the spectatof' and in* 
his opinioh contrary to the established course of uaturO) is taken 
by him to be divine." In this passage, as the Duke of Argyll has 
pointed out, “Locke recognises the great truth, tliat wc can 
never know what is above nature unless we know all that is 
within natui^.* But he misses another truth, quite as important, 
that»a mii'iicle could be a miracle, even though we did know 
^10 laws through which it was accomplished, provided those 
laws, though not beyond hmum knowledge were beyond human 
iontrol. We might know the conditions necessary to the per- 
formance of a miracle, although utterly ui^able to bring those 
conditions about. Yet a work performed by the bringing about 
of conditions tvkich are out of human reach wo\ild certainly 
be a woik attesting superhuman power.”* In this sense, “a 
miracle is wot an anomaly or irregularity, but part of the system 
of flie lJniv(jrse.”f Hence a miracle is not “*agaiust nature,” 
but is produced by laws out of huinuq reach, and no one will 
have the hardilftiod to assert that we have an exhaustive knowledge 
of the laws of the Universe, or that there are no laws bey nid 
our control. But tlio Theosophist not, only professes to know 
the secret laws of nature, but to have over them a control which 
science knows nothing about. If so, whcre,i 3 the need of mystery 
and secresy ? Why cannot a knowledge of these laws bo com- 
municated to mankind, whose good the Theosophist professes 
to piomote? And why, again, slionld it be urged that occult 
phenomena cannot he manifested without the place of e.xhibition 
being previously prepared for that purpose, just as any con juror 
would do before exhibiting his feats of legerdemain ? Colonel Oleott 
would, however, make a difference between the Theosophist and 
the conjuror, inasmuch as the former has his house prepared 
by. the brothers “ uot with machfuery, hut willi a special magne* 
tism.” So it is clear that the Theosophist is uuahlp to produce 
occult plicnomena without fho aid* of a magnetised liouso or 
locality. And yet he presumes to compare himself to Chri,st, 
■wjio according to theosophy was the prince of theosnphists. 
We do not, however, read of Christ preparing or having prepared 
any house place wherein to work his wonders. If he worked 
them by this knowledge of occult laws, he showed that be 
bad poyer over them, for ho worked ’them openly ; n'Vt in the 
presence of friends or of the initiated only, hut in the presence 
of his bitterest enemies ; not at niglit but in broad d.aylight. 
And the remarkable thing about Christ ‘is, that his miracle.s 
were not wrought with a pew to elicit the {irai.so and admiration 

* U^'igu of liii'v, [). 25. t Mozley’s I>iin.i'! u |>. !s(K 
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of the world, but to do good to meq, and all who^ witnessed 
them werS in a position to expose anything like frand. Take, 
for example, the miracle of raising the dead. There were three 
such cases. The only doubt that could arise in such cases would 
be from uncertainty as to the resflity of the death. Renan asserted 
that, if such a wonderful thing had happened in thedern times, 
a commission would be appointed of experts, who wcPald have 
to be satisfied that it was actually a case of death and no.t>* 
merely one of swooning. But Renan overlooked the fact thaf 
in the cases recorded in the gospels, the evidence of death came 
from the opposite side^ viz., his enemies. The people who did 
not believe iij his power* of raising {ho dead persisted in assert- 
ing the reality of the death, although Christ himself 'alleged 
that the persons said to be dead 'were merely asleep. Had the 
people believed .that the parties were actually not dead, they 
would no doubt have put Christ down as an impostor, ’'but, 
instead of this, it is said, «“ 'hat in one case the people were asto- 
nisliod with a great astouishmeut.” (Mark V.-— 42) and in anothoi 
case “ many believed on Him:” (John XI. — to) and in a third 
case “ there came a fear on alt, and they glorified God saying, 
that a great prophet is ri.sen among as, and that God hath visited 
His people” (Luke V1I.» — 16). The evidence of death In these 
three c.asc8 was of different degrees of cogency. In the one case, 
the people “laughed him to scorn, knowing that she was dead 
(Luke VIIT. — 53) ; in the .second case, ‘‘ the dead man ” was being 
" carried out” on a “bier” (Luke VII. — 12, 14); jn the third 
case, the dead man actually had been buried “/our days:'" 
(John XI.— 39.) 

But by their own admission the theosophists are not able, 
not even the ad^ts among f^hem, the famous brothers, to do 
'every thing they please, much less to work miracles. “ It -is 
absurd,” says* Colonel Olcott, “ to suppose that they can do every 
thing they please, at any time, just when thfey like. If they 
could, then they would be able to work miracles. But there 
neither are, never were and never will be any real miracles, 
although what they do may seem miraculous to those less cog- 
nizant of natural laws than arc the adepts. No, they are just 
fis mucl;ii^ tied by natural laws as any one else ; they are condi- 
tioned by all the forces of the Universe, and it is only when 
certain conditions exist spontaneously, or have been brought 
about by them, that they can perform plienomena, and very 
often existing conditfons are such that they cannot possibly 
replace them on the spur of the m[pment by favourable ones.” 
This admission is important, though It is in direct conflict 
with the statements made elsewhere as to the perfect control 
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possessed by the adepts qver the occult forces of nature. The 
admission,* too, involves a belief in the possibility of there 
being such a thing as a miracle, and also a confession that 
the brothers cannot work them. By conditions that exist 
spontaneously”. Colonel Olcott must mean“ conditions that come 
into existenee®spontaneously.” If so, we stand at this point, face to 
faop^ withfthe laio of causality.^ 

It has been admitted by every scientific writer of any reputa- 
^*tion, that wo are utterly unable to discover anything in the inate- 
"rial universe like an efficient cause. All that the most careful scru- 
tiny into the secrets of nature has discovered is only an invaria- 
ble “succession,” an invariable “antecedence,” and “consequence/* 
and nothing more, and those are discovered without discovering the 
connexion between them. Cause implies power or force, whicli 
is never* directly perceived; but we infer tl;at it exists, be- 
cause the (kvent happens or the effect is produced. Hence the 
scientific and philosophic portions (>f ^ur race, with some few ex- 
ceptions, are agreed in the conclusion, that there is no such power 
or inherent force in matter, and that efficient causation lies only 
in mind. We are conscious of power dependent on our will, and 
so when we look at our brother man we infer that the actions of 
his body are produced by a will likewi.’ie. We cannot imagine 
that Ins limbs move themselves, but that he moves them. In like 
manner, when we see changes in the external world of matter, we 
cannot suppose that brute and senseless matter causes all this by 
ita inherent person, but that tho spirit, the person wdthin, controls, 
vivifies and produces all. This conclusion is founded on the 
most accurate researches of science, namely, that we know not of 
any direct agency: we find no proof of any active power, but 
that which is the attribute of personality, which is directed by will, 
and witnessed by consciousness, and is confirmed by the opinion 
expressed by Sir Isaac Nekton in respect to tho daw of gravita- 
tion. “ That gravity,’* says this distinguished philosopher, “ should 
be innate, inherent and essential to matter, so that one body may 
act upon another at a distance, through a vacuum without tlia 
mediation of any thing else, by and through which their action 
and force njfey be conveyed froin one to another, is to mo so great 
an absurdity, that I believe no man, who^hasin philosopluc mattel-s 
a competent faculty of thinking can ever fall into it. • Gravity 
must * be caused by an agent* acting constantly according to 
certain laws : in Its spirit, this dogma of science harmonises 
wonderfully with the teachings of scriptfire : ‘ The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters, ^Jlie God of glory thundereth, the voice 
of the Lord breaketh. the cedars— -Yea, the Lord *breaketh the 
cedjirs of Lebanon, the voice of the Lord shaketh ^thc wilderness, 
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the Lord shaketh the wilderneas of Kadlsh. (Ps. XXIX) Thus is 
it that an intelligent science is seen to be the handmaid 'of revtda- 
tion and reason not to contradict the utterances of a simple faith. 

Of this, however. Theosophy knows nothing. She can make 
nothing of conditions that arisetspoutaneously." She cannot ex- 
plain how or whence they came, simply because she, knows not 
of a Personal Deity — the Infinite mind, the spirit, the periiou within 
that controls, verifie.s and produces* all : yea that — f 

“ Living will that shall endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock.” ' 

Of him who is the oijly efficient cause in the Universe, Theoso- 
phy knows notching. * * 

We mu.st now turn to the consideration of the .second of the two 
great question.^ referred to above, vi^: — ‘‘Do the brothers exist’? 
What is the evidence brought forward in proof of their existence ? 
It has been alleged that their houses are in the wilds o^ Thibet, and 
that they liave the power of t.’‘a*n.sporting themselves at will, whether 
in the body or out of the body we cannot tell, from Tliihct to any 
part of this globe. But in the “ Hints on esoteric Theosophy^' we 
have the supposed objectoi^questioning his Thcosophic “ guide, phil- 
osopher and friend,” thus 

“ How do you know that the Brothers exist at all i Have you ever seen or 
spoken to oue of them? lias any cultivated European that you know, cv 
copt (Jolonel Olcolt and Madame lilav.afaiky, onj independent person on wlioso 

judgment and good faith you can implicitly rely, over seen or spoken to one 
of them ? Answer me candidly ami truly, and* 1 know you answer ii' 
the negative.” « 

To these questions “H. X.” replies: — 

“ Certainly, I have no absolutely conclusive proof of this. I liave never 
seen nor spoken to one, and till Lately I mj’self <jiiito doubted llieir e-xis 
t^uce ; I know of oulyrone cultivated ^iluropean, excluding' 'oloiiel Olcott and 

Madame Blavatsky, viz., Mr. who has seen and convolved with otic of them, 

and though to mt, who know him and his jtncntal ca|)acity well, his btato- 
nieut carries great weight, .as evidelicc to the outside public it is uU, .since In*, 
wras a<hnitledly at the i{giic in a sort of trance. Nor cun I ])oint to aii) oijo 
on whose judgment and good faith 1 can im])licitly rely, who has seen 
and conversed with -any one of the brothers,” * 

This writer then has recourse to a quibble, as ^ to take the 
edge off his admission regarding the trance. 

“On wSo.se judgment,” h*e cunningly asks, “c.an any mau implicitly 
rely ? Does any wise man implicitly r^ly on his own judgment 1 /f fortion 
does he implicitly rely on any one else’s judgmeiit” ? , * 

This was no doubt intended to contradict or correct Po[>e’s 
well known lines — 

“ 'I'is with our judgments as onr 'watches, none 
Gojust alike, yet each believes liis own. ” 
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P>ut if# “ El. X.'" is rigiit, there is an end to all tesligiony. If a 
jiinn carinut rely on bis own judgment, how can lie believe wliafc 
lie liimself sees, and vb fortiori^ how can he believe in the testi- 
mony of others? But althoiy];li "H. X.*' cannot implicitly 
lielievo the testimony of any one person, ho is still willing to 
admit as true ‘‘ the hypothesis of the existence of the brothers/' 
on* the ground that it ‘‘rests partly on a long series of pheno- 
mena, several of which are outside all authenticated spiritual- 
istic experiences/' — “partly on communications supposed to have 
come from them," — “ partly on the statements of Colonel Olcott 
and others, also iiativcg who have ^pubttcly testified to seeing 
mie ov other of the brotliers/' But he has anoHier reason, on 
vhieh all ad ffaptandiiv\ arguments are founded, vh., the 
MuivaTsal^ prevalence of such a belief. 

'•Do you suppose, Mio asks, that any such incrednde belief could linve 
pcMiueafed tlfo iiiindM of of people who believe in jo;^da 

1111(1 adepts, and (jluie^ scomajly there for thousands of ycf»rs, while ciiipirca, 
rose and fol!, lani^auifios were born and died, and ail else, even religions 
waxed tnid waned, if it had no substantial basis of fact I 

If this be a valid mode of reasoning, then the Protestant is 
wrong in not believing in transubstantiation, nay all Christendom 
is ^^rong in not believing in the transmignatiou of souls, in the my- 
thologies of ancient Kgypt, Greece and Kome, or that the tliirty- 
tinoc millions of gods of the Hindu Pantheon are real, living 
divinities. Tndood, tho wildest chimeras ought to become true 
th-f3 moimmj^ a belief in them “ permeates the minds " of a large 
number of people. If this be all the evidence forthcoming of 
tlie cxi^-tonce of tho brothers, then to most people the leaders 
of Theosophy must appear as myths, and their teachings as 
moonshine. # •» • 

• But what has Colonel Olcott to say on this point? He says, 

“I have seen, been taught .by, been allowed to tisit, and have 
received visits from the brothers. He thus describes the visit 
of ono of the brothers ; — • 

* “ One evening at New York, after bidding H. 1 *. B. good-niglit, I sat 

ill niy bed-room, finishing a cigar and thinking, suddenly there stood my 
chohan besit]/ me. Tho door hacf made no iioiso in opening if it had 
been opened, but at any rate, there he was. He sat down and conversed 
with me in subdued tones for some time, and aS he seemed in a\ excellent 
humoiii^ towards me, I asked him a^favour. I said I wanted some tangible 
proof that he had actually been there, and that I had not been seeing a 
mere illusion conjured up by H. P, B. lie laughed, unwound the em- 
broidered Indian cotton fehta he wore on 'his head, fiung it to me, 
and was gone.*' i 

The reader is at liberty to take this story for what it is worth. 
To us it has improbability stai^iped ou its very face, for, •as 
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these brothers are said to possess the power of i^ali^ing out of 
their bodies 'which they leave behiud them beneath some bush 
iu Thibet, and wandering about space in a spirit form, we should 
like to know why the spirit of this particular brother wore a 
material “Indian cotton fehtd" on his head. A disembodied 
spirit is said to appear in the very clothes it wore'Vvhen it was 
in the body, but the sameness is orly in appearance, thd fabric of , 
which it is composed is immaterial and intangible. In like manner,' 
the spirit which quits its body only temporarily cannot need the . 
material clothing which belongs to the body it has left behind. We 
very much fear the <Z!olonel has been imposed upon by some 
other “cute .Yankee.” We are willing, so as not to itnpugu 
the Colonel’s veracity, to believe he was deceived by an illusion 
or imago which, by the power of the imagination, had l)een 
projected from h» own brain. Indeed, he seems to possess this 
special faculty in a remarkable degree, and it is accounted for 
by the aphorism he himself lays down, whatever a man really 
wills, that he has — no power in the universe, but one, can pre- 
vent our seeing whomsoever we will, or knowing whatsoever 
we desire, and that power is self’* This is very true, or rather, 
as Lord Bacon puts a somewhat similar truth, what a man 
wishes to be true ho is easily induced to believe." The reader 
will here call to mind the story to which we have already alluded of 
the lady and the clergyman looking at the moon ! Be this, however, 
as it may, the Olcottian dphorism seems to furnish a key to the 
marvels and mysteries of theosophy, and the man v’ho uses his 
will freely and firmly needs not the doubtful aid of spirits from 
the “ vasty deep ” or spirits of any kind, except his own indomi- 
table spirit, to call into existence any forms he chooses to sum- 
mon into his presence, be they TMibetian brothers, or his “ sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts." 

So much for Colonel Olcott’s testimony. Let ms, in conclusion, 
see if Madame Blavatsky is a more trustworthy witness, and 
here we shall quote*" H. X’s " estimate of her (“ Hints,” pp. 68 
and 69). 

“ Madame Blavatsky’a converse,” h® says, “ is by no meaus confined to 
yea, yea and nay, nay ” ; but is, es()ecially when she is in one ul her less spiri- 
tual and more worldly moods, only too fluent and too often replete 
with conCSradictions, inaccuracies, and at times, apparently distinct mis- 
statements. Nothing has staggered •all of us more. How, we have felt 
and said, is such looseness and inaccuracy of speoch. recoucilesible with 
her being the instrument of such a brotherhood ? .... But gradually 
we have come to learn that this great defect iu her, considered as a leader 
of such a movement, is the result of tvio tendencies, inherent in her 

present mental organization These tendencies are, yfrsf inaccuracy. 

M<o8t women ap inaccurate, but she is perhaps more than normally so, 
instead of, as one might have e;'pected, less so. The fact is Madame 
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Blavatsky afaa ! no longet what she once was ; she has jived a life 
of considerable hardships she has undergone a course of training and 
study that few, if any, minds go through uuscarred ; her health has been 
failing for years ; she morbidly auilers from the vulgar slander with which 
she has been assailed on all sides; he** moniorv is undoubtedly impaired, 
and not unfreqiK^ntiy, I believe she quite unnonscioiist}/^ in the course of con- 
versation, malh3S incorrect, if not abs<>lut#^ly false statements. But the 
secomi tontifuoy, a sort of huraour^ua combutiveneas, leads her at times, 
specially when she is in high spirits and entirely free from higher iu- 
iTuences, to propound absolute dctioiis of inalice-^5rf>^ens« . . . This habit 
ie, in her ])psition, perfectly mdcfensible, tho more so that even tho'te 
who know her best can never be sure at such times whether she is iu 
fun or iu earnest, whether she is telling a trutli, or simply bamboozling 

an adversary 

• 

This is very severe as .conning from a friend, but as the wise 
man says faithful are the wounds of a friend ; hut the kisses 
of i\% enemy are deceitful.*^ We leave our reaJe^rs, however, to 
deckle whether, after reading this ^jyiarently faithful analysis 
of Madame H.JP. B's. character, they are willing to accept her 
testimony as to tiio existence of the brothers. We fear they 
must, in reference to such a witness, exchiiiu Tkkel, thou art 
weighed in the balance, and art found wanting/^ At all events, 
tlit^y would do v/ell to accept U. X’s.*’ position and say with 
In'm, ** that either the brothers exist, or ifladame Blavatsky and 
Oolotiel Olcott, to say nothing of Padshah, Damodar, Aloorad, 
Ali Beg, &c., &c., &c., are all impostors ! 

W. C. Fink. 
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T he past three months in India have been more fruitful 
of excitement and threaten to be more pregnant with the 
seeds of future calamity than any* similar period since the I’ataV 
Spring of 1857. They have witnessed an outburst of populai 
indignation to which the annals of British Indian history probably 
furnish no parallel, * and^ they close ,upoa a state of relations 
between the European community and the Government vdiich, if 
it should continue, must prove a caMse of serious administrative 
embarrassment, <if not of political danger. « 

It is barely seven weeks since one of the speakers at the 
annual dinner of the Calcutta Trades* Assocwlion, respond- 
ing to the toast of the Bar, pointed to the harmonious relations 
which had gradually grosvn up between the non-official Europeans 
and the Government, as affording a sufficient explanation of the 
political quietude soraefimes charged as a fault against members 
of his profession. The explanation was probably accepted by 
most of those present as largely justified by facts. For many 
years the old antagonism between officials and nq^-officials , had 
been gradually giving place to mutual sympathy aud con- 
sideration ; and, to persons unacquainted with the secret mo- 
tives at work, the somewhat ostentatious professions of Lord 
Ripon’s government seemed "to promise a bright future , for 
European enterprise. But ip less than a fortnight the veil was to 
be ruthlessly torn away, and the true character of tlie Govern- 
ment revealed in all its nakedness. To-day the name of Lord 
Bipon is little better than a reproach in the mouth of every Inde- 
pendent European in India, and’che community is b!;:^nded together 
as one^^man in a fiim. determination to resist by every means 
in its power a policy which threatens its very existence. •' 

The true history of the inception of the humiliating legis- 
lative proposal which has brought about this deplorable state 
of things, will probably never ISfe known. It is sufficiently 
trWell kuown^ however, that when the curtain was raised on the 
drama, it had already advan(;ed beyond its first scene. 
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Ou the poth January, ivhlle the new Criminal ProceSure Code ’ 
was under the consideration of the Legislative Council of India 
Babu Beliari Lai Gupta, a Native Covenanted Civilian whose 
sense of his own dignity would seem to have been inflated 
by his exercise, as Officiating •Presidency Magistrate of the 
Northern Dfvfision of Calcutta, of the power possessed by him 
in that ctf^acity, under the Qriminal Procedure Code of 1872, 

trying European defendants, addressed the following letter 
to Sir Ashley Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, pointing 
out the invfdious position in which he was placed, in not possessing 
a similar power, ns a Mofnssil Magistrate, a^d the inconvenience 
that might arise under cAtain hyporiietical condjtions in the 
future, unless thc#same powers for this jnirpose were conferred on 
himself and his follow native Civilians, holding the office of District 
Maystrate* or Session’s Judge, as were exercised i>y Europeans in 
such appointn#ents. 


’Jurisdiction over European British suhjecU, 


As the law now stands— Chapter Vll, Act X of 1873,* no Magistrate 

or 8easioua Judge has» jurisdiction to enquire into 

* Section 72. a complaint or to try a charge against a European 

British subject, unless he is a Justice of the Peace 
and himself a European British subject. Ah exception to this rule is 
allowed within the limits of Presidency towns where, under Act IV of 1877, 
a Presidency IVlagistrate, whether hiniscf a European or not, has the same 
juriadiction over Eiirope.'Uia as over Natives of the country. 

Previous to the passing of Act X of 187*2 (the present Criminal Proce- 
dure Code), Magistrate or Justice of the Pe.ace, even though a European 
himself, had jurisdiction (outside the limits of the Presidency towns) to 
try a charge against any European British subject. But all Magistrates 
wlio wore also Justices of the Peace had jurisdiction to enquire into charges 
against Europeans and to commit them to thedligh Court for trial. (See 
.sections 39, 41 and 41 of Act XXV of* 18G1, the oW Criminal Procedure 
Code.) And by section 3, Act II of 1869, the Government was empowered 
to appoint any Covenanted Civil •Servan^ to be a Justicf of the Peace. 
Under Act X of 1872, however, a Covenanted (hvil Servant, even though 
a lirst-cliiss Magistrate and a Justice of the Peace, weuld have no jurisdiction 
oyer a European British subject unless he himself is a European British 
subject. 

This p^ovi^ion of the law would give rise to an invidious distinction and 
to many practical inconveniences in tfie case of those Natives of the country 


who in the course of time expect to attain to the position of a District 
^Ifigistrate or of a Sessions Judge. Hence, whe*n the P»ill for Act$! of 1872 
was stilbuefore the Council, an amendi^ent to section 72 in favour of the 
.. ^ • Native members of the covenanted Service was 

t Sec profioeaings of the proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Ellis. The t amend- 

”£.1 s : »•"» ™ i- 1, a . ,,,..1 . "..ion,, „i 

cc'luio Hill !it a mooting seven a^^iust JiveM But it is remaiKable that the 
held on tho 10th Aprfl minority in that instance comprisefl the highest 
1872, pubiishod in the officials of tho State. The President and Governor- 


t Sec proeoedings of the 
Govcrnor-diMienil’s ('ouu- 
cil on tho Ciimiiial Pro- 
ceduio Hill at a meeting 
held on tho 10th April 
1872, pubiishod in the 
Suppl^^ucnt to tho India 
Gazdte <>f the 4th IVlay 
1872, page 572. 


General, the Confeander-in-Chief, the then Lieufe- 
tenaiit Governoil of Bengal, and his successor in 
oince, all votC(} for the amendment, and I would 
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humbly invite attention to the utterances of those dignitaries on that occa- 
sion. Nothing can be added to the eloc|ueuce or the sound reasoning of those 
speeches, and I shall content myself with appeudinl; a few extracts for ready 
reference. 

The Bill of the new Criminal Procedure Code now before the Council * 
proposes to f>erpetiiate the distinction noted above, 
Section 448. and tlie disability under which and other 

Indian members of the Service labour. < 'I he ^rgu* 
ments which were uttered in 1872 for its removal, })resciit themselves 
redoubled force after an interval of ten years. They are too obvious 
require mention, and they would lose all their grace and much of their 
force if repeated by one who is personally interested in the tnatter. My 
only sentiment on the subject is that if yf u do entrust ns with the res- 
ponsible oflice of a District Magistrate or lof a Sessions Judge, do not 
cripple US in rj^ir powers. The question affects seriously the efficiency 
of District administration ; and I make bold to trust ®that the expediency 
of a change in the law cannot but be fecognized if the matter be put be- 
fore tho Council in jts present true light. 

Siuce the passing of Act X of 187*2, however, the constitution the 
Civil Service has undergone an « important change, with rererence to which 
a few words need be said. Uinfer a recent measure of Government Natives 
of India have been .appointed to the ('ovenanted Civil*\S»'rvice under a 
system of nomination and without the test of any competitive exaniinatiou 
or a compulsory journey to^Eliiglniid. This fact somewhat alters tho aspect 
of the question discussed in the (’oiuicil in 1872, and under existing cir- 
cumstances stronger objections would probably be raised against any propo- 
sal to extend generally tlfe criminal jurisdiction over European British 
subjects to all Native members of the Covenanted Civil Seivice. I would 
therefore venture to make a suggestion which would prohalily meet tho 
urgent requirements of the case, at the same time that it would obviate 
all reasonable objections, and command a general assent. I would propose 
that the extension of jurisdiction over European British subiiicts be liiinted 
to Natives of the country holding the oflice of a Magistrate of the district 
or of a Sessions Judge. 

B. L. GUPTA. 

TheZ^th January 1882. 

Were it not known independently that the action of Baba 
Behari Lai Qi?pta in the matter had been preceded by certain 
pour parleys with Sir Ashley^ Eden and others, u would be suffi- 
ciently obvious to iv.iy one with ordinary insight that he was only 
nominally the author of the above letter. 

Our immediate concern, however, is with the consequences, rather 
than with the antecedents of the letter. Sir Ashley ostensibly 
'on the ground that the progress of the new Criminal Procedure 
Code through the Council had reached too advanced a stage to 
be interrupted for the purpose of considering Belu,a‘i Lai 
Gupta’s proposition, but really, there can be little doubt, 
under the hope that'*the Goveniment of India would decline, in 
the absence of any present and urgent necessity, to disturb the 
new Code after it had once been ‘settled by the Legislature, 
postponed aH action in the. matter till after the Code had been 
passed. \' 
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At last^ oa the 20th. March, when he was about to surrender 
his office, and und<jr circumstances which form part of the 
secret history of a plot in which he and Babu Bohari Lai 
Gupta were only subordinate actors, he submitted the letter 
to the Government of India witlf the following Minute : — 

IVom Horaee*AT l/ockerell, Esq., 0. S. I., Secretary to the Oovernment 
Uen^.il, Judicial, Political ^nd Appointment Departments, to the 

Secretary to tlio Govemraent of India, Home Department. 

I am directed to submit, for the consideration of the Government of 
• India, the accompanying copy of a note * by Mr. B. L. 

* Dfitod the 30th Gupta, of the Bciii*al Civil Service, representing tlie 
January 1832. anomalous ^nisit ion in which thf Mafive members of the 

, Covenanted Civil Service* are placed under the provisions 

of the Code of Crkninal Procedure, which limit the Juiisdicliori to be 
exercised over Eiiro])ean llntish subjects in the interior to judicial officers 
who are themselves Eiirof)eaii Hri^l^h subjects. Cliai)ter VI I of Act X of 
1^7#2, which deals with the subject, has been roprodifced in the new Code 
of Oiminal Pi^ceduro (vhle Cliapter XX-^III of Act X of 1882.) 

2. Tile (iiiesti<in raised in Air. Gupta s i»ote is one which requires full 
consideiation ; ftud on which the Government of India will piobably deem 
it desirable to obtain the opinions of all the Local Goverumeiits and Ad- 
ininiatrations, inasniucli as it may not be expedient to a}>ply to the Madras 
and Bombay Presblencios a rule which may be applicable to Benual. Mr. 
Gupla desiicil that the question of the .Jurisdiction to be exercised by 
covenanted civili.ans over Euiopeans in the wiofussil miglit be considered 
in connection with the Bill to amend Act X of 1872 ; but the Lieutonunt- 
Governor felt that a disenasiou on the subject could not with propriety be 
raised at the final rciiding of* the bill. Sir Asliley Eden is, however, of 
opinion that the matter should receive full and careful consideration, when- 
ever on any fixture occ.a8ion a fitting opportunity occurs. 

3. As a question of general policy, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor 

right that covenanted Native civilians should be empowered to exercise juris- 
diction over Europeans as well as over Natives wlio are brought before 
them in their capacity .as criminal Judges. Now that Native covenanted 
civilians may shortly be expected to l^ld the office of District Alagiatrate^r 
Sessions Judge, it is also, as matter of administrative convenience, desirable 
that they should have the power^to try all classes of persons brought before 
them. Moreover, if this power is not conferred upon Native meinbeis of the 
civil service, the nnonialy may be presented of a PJpropean Joint Magistrate 
who is subordinate to a Native District Afagistrato or Sessions Judge, being 
Empowered to try cases which his immediate superior cannot try.. Native 
Presidency Alagiatnites within the Preswlency towns exercise the Siame juiis- 
dictioQ over^Europeans that they flo over Nativ^es, and there 8eein.s to be no 
sufl'icieiit reason why (Joveoanted Native Civilians, with tlie position a^d 
training of District Magistrate or Sessions Jifdge, should not SKercise the 
same j^irisdiction over Europeans as is exercised by other members of tbo 
Service?. ^ • 

4. For these reasons Sir Ashley Eden is of opinion that the time has how 
arrived when all Native members of the Covenailted Civil Service should be 
relieved of such restrictions of their powers as arc imposed on them by 
Chapter XXXI 1 1 of the newJuode of Criminal Procedure, when at least 
Native Covenanted Civilian? who have attained the position of District Magis- 
trate^ or Sessions Judge should have eijlrusted to them fiiil powers ovei* all 
classes, whether Earopean or Native, within their jurisdictious. 
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The next^ we hear of the matter is from the niouJ;h of Mr. 
Ilbert, who, in the Council of the 2nd tFebruary, moved for 
leave to introduce a Bill for the amendment of the Civil Procedure 
Code of 1872, as far as it relates to the exercise of jurisdiction over 
European British subjects. 

After reciting the existing law, as settled ia'‘lB72, which 
provides that “ no Magistrate, unless, he is a Justice of the Pea'ce, 
and (except in the case of a Presidency Magistrate) unless^’ 
he is a Magistrate of the first class and a European Briti.sh sub- . 
ject, shall enquire into or try any charge ag/iinst a "European 
British subject,” and ‘after giving a mqgt misleading account of 
the circumstances under winch the amendment proposed by Sir 
Barrow Ellis, with a view of removing the limstaiion, had been 
rejected on that occasion by the Council, Mr. Ilbert referred to 
Mr. Gupta’s projJosal ; to the letter of Sir Ashley Edeti, already 
quoted, and to the circumstances under which he had postponed 
the submission of that lettVir till after the pa.ssiu<r of the new 
Code. He then proceeded to state that the result of a refer- 
ence to the local Governments and administrations had been to 
elicit an overwhelming Consensus of opinion in favor of re- 
moving the present absolute bar on the investment of native 
Msgistraies in the interior with jurisdiction over European Bri- 
tish subjects, and, after summarising his own view of the argu- 
ments for such a course, described the purport of the Bill entrusted 
to him, in the following terms : 

Accordingly we propose to amen.I the law, first by repealing the words 
which confine the exercise of jurisdiction over British subjects to persons 
who are European British suitjects themselves ; secondly, by declaring that 
every District Magistrate and Sessions Judge shall be, by virtue of his office, 
a»'fnstice of the Peace, and as such, ^oapabie of exercising jurisdiction over 
European British subjects : and tliirdly, by empowering l.ocal Oovernraeute 
to invest with thsofiice of Justice of the Peace, and consequently with juris- 
diction over European llritish subjetts, any person who, being either — 
fa) a member of the Covenanted Civil Service. 

fbi a member of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory 
rules. 

(c) an Assistant Commissioner in a non-Regulation Province ; or 
(rf a Cautoiiracnt Magistrate— ' 

isifor the time being invested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first 
class, andja, inthe opinion of the Ueutenaut-Oovernor, fit to be entrusted 
with those further powers. • 

.To the arguments urged by Sahu Bchari .Lai Gupta and Sir 
Ashly Eden in favour* of the change, Mr. Ilbert seems to have 
found it po.ssible to add only one, that the arrangement 
come to in 1872 was wanting in fiuahiy, while that proposed by 
hiyi, though it^could not be pronounced “absolutely final,” con- 
tained in itself tbe elements of stability and durability.” How au 
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arraiigemejit tiie professed object of ^vhich was the removal of an 
anomaly and an insidious distinction, could possefis the ele- 
ments of “ stability and durability/’ when its effect would be to 
create a greater anomaly and a more invidious distinction than 
those which it was intended to refhove, he did not explain. 

That such Ls the character of the Government proposal, its most 
arctent advocates declare as Ic^udly as its most determined oppo- 
^nents. The anomaly which it would remove is a distinction between 
.Magistrates who arc, and Magistrates who are not, European British 
suljects, a* distinction which is at least founded upon a difference of 
race of a very marked character ; the anomaJy which it would create 
is a disjtinction between one Native Magistrate and fitfrotber, founded 
on the fact, that #ne belongs to a favored service, and the other docs 
not. Surely if the one distinction is invidious, the other is 
doybly s8. • 

In the coift'se of his speech Mr. Ilbcrt admitted that the class of 
cases in which the Bill would givv^ jurisdiction to Native Ma- 
gistrates were exceptionaly rare and (exceptionally diflicult and 
troubh^somo. At the same time he declared the object of the 
Bill to be the effectual and impartial* administration of justice. 
Had he been leading the opposition to the measure, be could not 
have brought foiwaid more formidable jfrgiunenis against it. In 
order that justice imiy be effectually and impartially admi- 
nistered in exceptionally rare and troublesome cases, it is necessary 
that the officers to whom their adjudication is entrusted 
should bo specially qualified by knowledge and experience for the 
task. At present jurisdiction in these exceptionally rare and 
troublesome causes is confined to officers who, in addition to such 
training as they possess in common with Native civilians, possess 
as members of the race to which the parties concernecJ belong, 
Special knowledge and experience of the habits, customs, feelings 
and social and domestic cfrcumshinces out of ^^lich such cases 
arise. But it is proposed to transfer the jurisdiction to officers who, 
as members of another race, with widely (Afferent habits, customs, 
'feelings, and social and domestic institutions, necessarily lack that 
knowleclge ,aud experience. 3?he effect of the Bdl must, there- 
fore, be to^'render the administration of justice less effectual ^nd 
impartial than before. • • 

A flebate followed, the most conspicuous feature in which was 
a statement of the* Viceroy that the Bill was introduced in fulfil- 
ment of a pledge given during the discussion of the Procedure Cfode 
Amendment Bill in the previous year. When, however, we come 
to examine the speeches delivered on that occasion, we find that no 
pledge that could be-in any way interpreted as binding ^the 
Qovernment to introduce such a £lll| was given. 
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W hat happened was this : One of the Native Mer&be^, Baboo 
Durga Cliaran Lahu, proposed, on the ground of the serious oppres- 
sion committed from time to time by Executive Officers of Govern- 
ment in the interior, instances of wliich were cited, that the right of 
habeas corpus, enjoyed by Europeans, should he extended to natives 
beyond the limits of the local jinisdictiou of the High 'Courts. A 
long list of cases of illegal confinement by the executive aubl/o- 
ritioa, including the scandalous one of Ameer Khan, could be given,- , 
to show that the extension of this right to natives would be a 
real and valuable boon, and it is one which every non-official Euro- 
pean would gladly see oxteuded to them. _ 

But it did . not suit thfe Government to part with its .power 
of incarcerating natives indefinitely without trial. So, by way 
of compromise, Major Baring and Lord Bipon ingeniously sug- 
gested that Durga Charau Laha’s real object was, no doui)t, 
only the sentimental one of putting natives and Europeans on 
a more equal footing in the .^yes of the law, and that this object 
would be more conveniently effected by degrading the European 
thati by elevating the native. This, then, as far ns appears from 
what passed in the Debate, is the pledge in redemption of which 
Mr. llbert's Bill has boon introduced. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Evans having urged that time should be 
given to the non-official European community, scattered through 
out India, to make their voices heard on the subject of the Bill, 
His Excellency the Viceroy stated that nobody was in the 
smallest degree pledged by its introduction ; that the Govern- 
ment had no desire to push the matter forward without giving 
full time for its consideration, and that the proper occasion for 
discussing the principle of the Bill would be on its reference to 
a [Select Committee. He concluded by suggesting that leave should 
now be given to bring in the Bill, which might be done at tho 
meeting of the'tiexl Council, a^d that'due time 8b''/uld be given* 
before the motion for reference to a Select Committee, in order 
to enable members of Council to consider it after receiving 
it in print, and to bo prepared to discuss it fully after acquiring* 
a perfect knowledge of its provisions. 

. As we just stated, Mr. Ilbert referred, in the course of hla 
speech, to the opinions submitted by the various local Govern- 
ments consulted. The way in which these opinions were 
sclicited, and the careful selection of the sources from which 
they were sought, is instructive. In the first place, the officers 
consulted were given distinctly to i^nderstand, in an adroitly 
worded circular, the nature of the verdict which the Government 
desired to receive. In the second place, the Government carefully 
avoided seeking the opinion (f either the Government of ''the 
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Province ^vliioli would bo. most seriously fdYectecl by tlic passin^^ 
of tho liill^and they s^iowod similar care in omitting to •consul I, a 
single independent Member of tlic community whose rigliis it 
was proposed to invade. 

How far the oflect of tlio opinions thus obtained \yas correctly 
described a.s» itu over wbelming consensus of opinion in favour 
of tiie pr«:^()sed cliauge, will rjppoar trom the fact, that four of 
^.le autliorilius consulted w^ere sliougly opposi'd to any change ; 
fliree were opposed to conferring the now jurisdiction on any 
natives othfT tliaii covenanted civiliaiis trained in England, and only 
three were in favour of oxtcn<liiig it to aiJ the classes of native 
ofheers coidemplatt d by lb? Bill. • * 

Tlie Hon'ble i\lr. Carmicliael, one of the member's of tho 
Madras Council, who slroii<fl3' opposed any change, observed, 
after discussing the ([ne>ti<>M in a variety of asfrectfi^ that the piivi- 
lege*of wliichdt W'as projro.sod to deprive the Eun/pean was highly 
valued by those who possessed it, •arid certainly did no hai in to 
the native popiflation ; while its suii^mdor would, in bis opinion, 
cause gr*oat exasporatlon, ]jerha^s accompanied with gn'ai jjoli- 
tical mischief amongst Her Majestj^'s iiatiwal born snbji'cts, tlicir 
cliildren and grand-ehildren. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hu ilestonc was ‘ comfidont it would raise an 
outcry that would aggravate race friction far more than the re- 
moval of the already existing disability attaciiing to a small 
number of officials could allay 

Mr. Sandf^'d, the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, contented 
himself with expressing his opinion, that tho existing law was 
wise, and for political reasons, should l>e maintained. 

Mr. A. P, Howell, the Commissioner of the Haidarabad As- 
signed Districts, in a masterly letter, cxliiliitcd the practical^ 
absurdity of the proposal, by cliallenging the Government to 
carry it out to its logical limits, consider the wliolc (prestiou 
of personal law together. 

How truly Messrs. Carmichael and Hudlestone prognosticated 
th^ political effect of the introduetTon of the Bill, sub.so^nent 
events have shown. Not only does the excitement and indignation 
which the BiU has caused in the cornmunily tlircatened by it, far^ 
exceed both in volume and intensity anything of the kind Wiat has 
ever been experienced in India, but it has divided tlic country into 
two hoR(riIe camps, in.one of wliiclf are raiisied the wliole of tiid«» 
non«official, and the great bulk of the official, European, Anglo- 
Indian and Eurasian communities, and in tho otlier the shrieking 
section of tho natives, heajod by a limited cliqup of high 
European officials. But tl)£ Bill has done more than this : it has 
created a new political idea destiu|d to germinate* rapidly and 

oi 
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produce portentous consequences in the future, and thus pre- 
pare the snaterials for a conflagration which threatens the safety 
of the empire itself. 

The first sound of alarm outside the Council Chamber was 
raised in the columns of • Englishman newspaper, which, 
true to its traditions, has since preserved its plajoi in the van 
of the opposition. Tlie cry, once raised, was speedily ftalcen*, up 
by every Anglo-Indian journal in the peninsula with the ex-f 
ceptiou of two, one of which is the property of a native, and thd 
otlier is published in a part of India where the evil ccnscqucnces 
of the Bill would be yery little felt. The mass of letters, of vari- 
ous degrees of ability, but all iuspirAl by the same feeling of 
indignation against the Bill and its authors, \yhich have’ poured 
in upon the press in an unfailing sfLream and been published in 
its columns, hqs attained to dimensions which would fill several 
largo volumes, and which have never been iipproaclvid by siifiilac 
commiiiiicatious on any qth'or question of Indian politics. But 
the expression of public opinion has not been tonfined to the 
columns of the press. In all the presidency towns and in al- 
most every Mofussil station where a dozen independent Euro- 
peans could be got together, public meetings have been held, 
veheit.eiit speeches made, and indignant resolutions passed, against 
the threatened degradation of the status of European British 
subjects, Eoremost among these meetings both in n\imbers .and 
in the intensity of feeling displayed at if, stands that held in 
the Town Hall of Calcutta, on the 28th ultimo, when bet\\een 
two and three thousand persoms, including foreign Europeans, 
Armenians and Jew.s, as well as European Biilish subjects, and many 
members of the Government services, Civil and Military, joined in 
loud and unqualified coudemm^tion of the measure, and a strong 
'Committee was appointed to prepare a petition to the Viceroy, 
and, if necessary, to Parliament,, praying for its withdrawal. 
The tumultuous applause wh'ich greeted the fervid denunciations 
of the Bill embodied in the speeches of Messrs. Keswick 
and ^Branson at this meetii/g was of a kind to which it may he 
safely said the walls of the Town Hall never resounded before. 

So dangerous is the condition of things revealed, by the action 
' of the poverument, iq this and other matters, felt to be, and 
so gerforal is the alarm created by it among the European popu*> 
jj.Jation, that the meeting was im'mediately followed by the forma- 
tion of a European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association, to 
act as a standing vfgilant Committee for the protection of the 
rights and privileges of the commuipty. At the first meeting of 
the Comrafttcc of the Association Rs. 13,000 was subscribed in the 
rioom, and <thc amount has pince reached over half a lakh ; .money 
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is pouricg in daily frorh all parts of tlie country, and there 
can be little doubt tl»at the Association will obtain the adherence 
and support of every independent European in India. 

With the exception of one <yr two extreme party papers, the 
press of England condemns the Bill as strongly as that in India 
it. self ; a\jd if it is passed, it will be in the face of an array of 
at^erse public opinion such aS no constitutional Government has 
'ever yet resisted. 

On 0th March the Bill, having in the interim been intro- 
duced, but wilbout discussion, was again brought before tho 
Council on the motion ^^f Mr. Ilbert,^ tliift it be pul)li.shcd in the 
Gazettes, when, contrary to tho spirit of (he a-ssufanco given by 
tbe Viceroy in the debate already referred to, a discussion of 
its principles followed. Tbe debate, which lasted nearly nino 
hours, was one of the most remarkable that* has ever taken 
place in thef Council Chamber. I’lic argument, s urged in favour 
of the Bill ^at the former debate, •were shown to be either 
ba.scd on misrepresentation of facts or self-destructive ; while 
the injustice, and political miSebief it would create were most 
conclusively demonstrated by Me.ssrs. TEvans, Thomas and Miller, 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal himself declared, in the 
most emphatic terms, that tho ad m*mi strati ve inconvenience 
wliich it was alleged the present state of tho law had either 
created, or threatened at no distant period to create, had no 
existence in tho present, and could be avoided in future without 
tliie propo.scil ameudmont. Major General Wdson, the Viceroy’s 
oldG.st military advisor, condemned the Bill in tho strongest tcrm.s, 
and reminded His Excellency that he had condemned it no less 
strongly from tho first, and recorded a written protest against its 
introduction. 

■ One after another, the supporters of the measure astonish- 
ed ti'.feir audience by calmly (irocecding to read written speeches 
in which, instead of attempting to meet 4bo arguments brought 
against the Bill, they contented ^lemselves with rejjcating the 
fallacies and mistatements which its opponents had demolishfed. A 
still more marvellous spectaeje was the paralysis of nerve by 
which some of the principal speakers appeared to be .smittep. 
The Vicen y, instead of attempting to defend the Bill on^fs merits, 
was fain to repudiate his own rjisponsibility and .abuse tbe public. 
The member for Bengal was obliged to confess with sorrow 
he had neglected his duty of warning Uie Viceroy of tho disas- 
trous political cousequeneg^ to be anticipated from a measure 
of which he thus furnisl»d the most crushing o»)ndemnation, 
but which he still had "not the independence to ^oppose. Tjie 
Conatnander-in-Chief, alarmed by* the stale of fooling in tbe 
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army, stultified his support of the BiH, by making it jplain that, 
though he considered native Magistrates go^d enough for the trial 
of lay Englishmen, he would not be a party to their exercising 
the same power in the case of British soldiers. 

We shall not attempt now to kate exhaustively all the mani- 
fold objections to the proposed change. Suffice it to §a^, that it 
seeks to deprive European British subjects in India of a rf§lit 
which they feel to bo imiispensible for ilioir protection, which in^^f 
jures no one, and which is the only counterpoise they pofisoQO to the. 
immense disadvantage they are placed under, as mere isolated units 
ill the midst of a foreigi* and unfriendly jjopulation, whose favourite 
weapon of ofier.ee is a false'^case in a Criminal Court, and \\ho re- 
gard perjury as a legitimate contrivance for gai«ning such a case. 
Jt seeks to subject English women to flie indignity of being tried by 
men w ho are potygan)ist.s, and who regard the female ' sex 
contempt, as morally infeiior to men, and unworthy to* he trusted or 
believed. It seeks to subject jfinglisb men and women to the in- 
justice of trial by men who, being not only diilereiu in race and 
in all their social and domestic inctitutious, hut equally different 
in menial and moral consritution from themselves, are 'i\)m facto 
disqualified for the effective perfoimance of the task. It pro- 
poses to do this, not on tluTground of any emergetit necessity of State, 
but on the pretence of removing an administrative inconvenience 
which lias no existence in fact, and wliich if it existed in fact, could 
be oliviated in other ways ; and in order to make a show of 
equality wdiich does not exist in fact, and which if it existed, 
would be incompatible with British domination in India. 

The effect which the proposal to pass such a law has had on the 
minds of Europeans throughout the country, lias been sufficiently 
ij^dicated in wdiat \\fcO have al ready said. We could not depict 
all tlio consequences wliich seem to us likely to follow its enact- 
ment without incurring therislwof appearing unpatibitic. 

This much, however, we may say;— That its first effect must 
be to biing home to the European and Anglo-Indian community 
the fact, that there is no alternative between the arrest of thfe 
levfdling policy in whicli the Government is embarked and the 
gji'adual extinction of European enterprise in India*. That iho 
community in question would not accept the latter of tliese alter- 
natives without a valiant struggle, is certain; indee?:!, the 
"tiUggle has already commenced. He would ho a bold* man, 
who should predict on jvhat lines it is destined to proceed, or what 
will be its ultimate results. Sir James Stephen probably docs not 
overrate the irutb, when ho says : — « 

'yher#' can, I thiuk, bo no doubt that ia impossible to imagine any policy 
Mfnv fearfully ‘dangerous and mwe certain, in case of failure, to V*ad to 
itBuUb lo which the Mutiny would be child’s play, than the policy o£ shifting 
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the foundation^ on which the British Government of India rests. It is 
essentially ail absolute Governmeni, founded, not on consent, ^jst on con- 
quest. It does not repre^ient the native principles of life or of government, 
aiui it can never do so until it represents heathenism and ^barbarism. Jt 
represents a belligerent civilisation, a^jd no anomaly can be so striking or 
BO dangerous as its adininistralioii by men who, being at the head of a Go- 
vevniueiit foifncPed upon conquest, implying at every point the superiority of 
tlie^)nqueiing race, of their ide.ir^, their institutions, their opinions, and their 
m])i inciples, anti having no jusiilicatidti for its existence except that superiority, 
••shrink from the open, uiiconqiiomising, straightforward assertion of it, 
,B»*elv to apologise for their own position, and refuse, from whatever cause, to 
iiplu)ld and ^iq>pi)rt it. 1 sliuuid be sorry to say a word which could em- 
barrass any Viceroy in the discharge of the weightiest and most delicate 
dnti"S whicli can he imposed o# any of Her M-iijesiy’s subjects ; but much of 
the laiigMage lately held as to local goveininent, education, and some other 
subjects baft Ijlknl Ae, as, to q^y knowledge, it has filled otiiers who are 
inieiested in India, with apprehension, and I do not in the least wonder 
that the Europeans in India see. in the proposed change about criminal })ro- 
ce.rSru a syiiq»tum, all the more fonuidabie because in itself it, ia slight and 
uiterly needless, of a deieimiiiatioii to trj^ (o govern Imiia upon principles 
inconsistent witlj^thc foundaliona on which jJati.sh iiowcr rests. 

Public attention dining the ^quarter has been eiignged by 
two other topics which in ordinaiy tiiqes would have pi evoked 
warm disciissioiq but which have been completely overshadowed 
by the gicat question of the day. Thcf^o are the intioiluctioii 
of the local scif-CJovcrument scheme for Bengal in the Lieute- 
nant-Governors Council, and that of the new Bengal Rent Bill 
in the Viceroy's Council. Both Bills have been referred to Select 
Committees after lengtliy debates. 

in the Benign) Council the local self-Govcrument Bill was opposed 
in a masterly speech by tlic Iloidbie Mr. Paul, the Advocate-fhmeral, 
and by the llon'ble Mr. Caithness. Mr. Paul pointed out witli crush- 
ing force that, however laudahle an object it may ho, to educate 
a people in the principles and iiiethods of ''self-Governmeut, it 
cannot justify those rcsponsihlc for the welfare of t,iie country in 
making over its administration to notices to manipulate. 

Tiie debate on the Bengal Rent Bill occii*picd two whole days, 
and disclosed a strong body opposition to the whole- 
sale invasion of the rights of landlords contemplated l>y it. 
But the subject is too vast one to he considered here and, 
besides, it is being pretty thoroughly thresheii out by other 
writers in the pages of tliis Review. ' » 

There appears to bo every prosjiect of the Bill being extcnsivc jy^ 
modified in Committee, 

'I'ho annual Financial Statement of thel Government of India 
was published, as a on the 1 5th instant. 

Its main features, which calf for little or no comment, may be 
siimmariseil as follows : — j , » 

No) legislation is to be undertukeu in connection with the finan- 
cial arrangements of 1883-84. } 
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“The accounts ot 1881-82 show.— Revenue,* £73 C9G 000': 
E-KpenditiFe, £71,113,000; Surplus, £2,583,000. 

“ There has l)ceu a general fall in tlie retail price of salt in 
all the provinces since tlie reduction of the duty, ranging from 12 
per cent, in Oudh to 23 per cent, in Bengal, The coirsumption 
of salt since March 1st, 1882, has increased by per cent, re- 
presenting a revenue of £320,000 a year, or about* .£302*000 
in exce.«s of the anticipations formed last March. Of this increase? 
£*163,000 falls to the year 1881-82, a very largo amount of salt 
having paid duty in the last three weeks of March 1882 and 
£*139,000 falls to 188<’-83. 

“ Turning to the revised, formerly called the regular, estimate.s 
for 1882-83, the net opium revenue is estiranted at £’7’21 7,000 
being £38,000 less than the Budget* estimate, and £588,000 less 
than the actua'fs of 1881-82. The charge under cxcha’ugo is /)sti- 
rnated at £*34!l,000 in excess of the Budget c.stima6es. The net 
cost of the Egyptian E»pe*tlition, after deducting the English 
coutrihution of £500,000, true sterling, is stated to be .£797,000, 

“ In spite of these additional oiiarges, the rcvi.sod estimate .shows 
Revenue, .£67,914,000 1* Expenditure, £ 67 , 854 , 000 ; Surplus, 
£ 60 , 000 . This satisfactory result is attributed mainly to two 
cause.s — first, that the 'harvests have been good and the country 
prosperous; and, secondly, that, in view of the largo fiscal reforms 
undertaken last year, the estimates of rcveniio and expenditure 
were framed with more than the usual caution, 

“ All the main branches of revenue for 1882-83 slyjw an excess 
over the estimate. A sum of £1,000,000 true sterling will be 
remitted to England before March 31st, 1883, for tho reduction 
of sterling debt, loss by exchange on the tran.saction being debited 
•to tho account of. the Conaipissioners. This is in addition to 
the ordinary requirements of the Secretary of State for the year, 
which have already been remitted home. 

“ The railway rates on wheat from Northern India to Bomkay 
are to be immediately reduced by 18| per cent., equivalent to a 
lodiiotion of one shilling and six-pence a quarter in the Loiulim 
market. A corresponding reduction will, without doubt, be made 
pu the East Indian line also. The restriction giving lower rates 
only to •large consignments is to be abolished on the Rajputana 
and Bombay and Baroda and Central India lines. 

II “Turning to the Budget e'stimates of 188,3-84, the net 
opium revenue is taltcn at £7,035,000 being ,£21.5,000 le.ss tlian 
tbp budget estimate of' 1882-83, The value of the rupee is taken 
at one shillipg and seven-pence half-penny, and the expenditure 
under the head of exchange at £773,000 more than the budget 
estimates of* 1882-83. The ‘ result is : Revenue, £67,274,000 • 
Expenditure £66,81,000 ; Surplus, £456,000. ’ 
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‘'The casli Ualanco in India on March 31st, 1883, afler allow- ' 
ing for pjtyment of the Secretary of Stale’s Jiills tViiring the 
year, aiiioimting to i?l 5,0 12,000, true steiling, is esAitiialed at 
£13,810,000. Tlie usual 4 per cent, loan for productive public works 
will bo contracted timing the ccaniiig year. The amount will be 
£2 ,o() 0,000;!» ^j^dl details will be notified on or about July 16th, 
‘iil'ho eftsh balance in India on March 31st, 1881, is estimated 

fat £11,697,000.” 

*• 

• Marcl^ 22/u?, 1883. 


IK)STSCllIP‘Ti 

T he agitatioM against the Criinina* Procedure Code Amend- 
ment Bill shows no signs of abating, and seems likely to 
um-lergo further development, should the (Joveiinneut of India 
peivevcrc muth longer in its present silence. 

The European and Anglo-Indian l>^fcwice Association he’d its first 
meeting on th^*29th instant, when the Prospectus and llulcs were 
adopted and the first office- beaters a))pointed. The Prospectus, 
w'liioh ^ve repritit bedow, is very moderate in its tone, and the As- 
sociation should meet with the universal support of the classes 
whose cause it espouses. • 

The following is the Prospectus, of the Association 

This Association has been fonned to watch over and protect the interests 
and pi oil! te the welfare of tlie followiuj: clashes of persons in India, rc : — 
Kiiiojieans of %\vliatevor inUionality, Anj;li)- Indians, Fhnopean Hritish 
subjects not falling within cither of these denominations, Americans, 
Armenians, E'lrasians, and others associated with Europeans by a commu- 
nity of .'^ymi'albiea and interests. 

it is f«‘lt iliat the establishment of a body that shall adecpiately represent 
the classe.'^ ihns indicated, and, from tlictwide basis oir* which it rests and 
sdlnl interests which it promotes, shall contain within itself the elemeuta 
of strength and ]H'rmauence, has become an urgent necessit,^^ 

The flow of J3rilish capital into India for commercial, agricultural and 
industiial purposes has led, of late years, to a Stge incresise, and, unless 
checked, promises in the future to leadjto a still greater and more rapid 
incie.use ii> the nmnbeia and importance of the European community. Not 
only have Europeans thus become more generally diffused thruinj bout the 
country, but* the magnitude of tlA interests committed to their charge 
exliibitsa steady and lapid growth, and, conse«iuently the need of an agency 
by which their wants and opinions may be efltfetively broiiglit to*jhe notice 
of the c*oustitute(l authorities, whether in India or in England, has made 
itself strongly felt, and,iH likely to bectuuo more pressing in the future. 

Apart from considerations personal to the European^ community as defin^ 
above, tlmre are two reasons why, in the preseVt^ circumstauct‘s of India, 
that community should make n powerful and united effort to secure for 
itself an adequate vepresentatioif. The lirat of these reasoi^ is, the extra- 
ordinary development, amongst the natives, of associationshaving apolitical 
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object. Every year sees tlie growth of this movemeut, and it appears 
necessary, in ^ the interests of the whole country, that a balance of j)oliiical 
represeutatiop* should be established, as far as possible, by supplyinir tho 
necessity undei^, which the European community, in this regard, uiidoubtodly 
1 ibouis. 

I'he second reason is to be found in the expressed wishes of the Govern- 
ment in India. Tlic l']xccutive Government Qnds that what I>?is become a 
necessity for the European cpnimunity, ha^ become also a rccinirem,eiit of gr)od 
government ; and it has itself pointedly indicated llio extent to whielftho 
Government and the 10iiro])eau coinnuinity suffer from the absence of any [ 
general association charged with tho peiformauce of such duties as would 
fall naturally within the compass of tl:o operations of the European and ‘ 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association. 

The necessity bn* such af** Assuciatiou is illjistrated by the tondoncy of 
much recent legisWtion and administrative action to disregard the interests of 
the European ctjrnmuuity, as exemplitled more particuhn*!}^ by the gradual 
proscription of Europeans and their descendants from whole depaitmcnts of 
the public service, and by the introduction into the Huprenic .*jegislativ*\3 
Council, without rererence to them, of a Bill to deprive them of one of tlr;,iir 
moat clieriahed riglirs, '• 

The objects which the Asso(jbi<lon proposes to itself are three-fold in 
character 1, Political, 11, Benevolent, and 111, Economic, '• 

l.*-PoLITfOAL. 

(u)— To collect and bring to a focus the opinions of tho classes whom it 
reprCheiits, or any section of them, on all mailers alFecting their welfare, 
and thus endeavour to secure them a inoie elft'clive voice lliau they at pre- 
sent possess in the counsels of the country. 

'Po watch the operation of existing Laws, Rules, and Institutions, 
ill the interests of tho communities whom it represents, with a view to 
detecting any defects in them, or any abuses in their administration : to 
bring such defects and abuses to the notice of the constituted aulhoriiies 
in India and in England, for the purpose of obtaining apprt)priate reme- 
dies, and to formulate and suggest such remedies. 

(c)--To watch the action of tlie Legislature in India, and of Parliament 
so far as it alfects India, in order to prevent, modify, or promote tho 
same, by its re))rcsentations, us circumstances may appear to rcipiirc. 

To discharge the same functions in respect of tlie admiuistrativo 
action of the Government, whether in India or in Pbigland. 

(e)— To originate and sustain,- by a?i legitimate and constitutional 
means, organised action in India and England, in support of the represen- 
tations which it may be deemed necessary to make for tho purposes above 
described. < • 

(y')_.l'o guard and defend all lawful rights and privileges, and promote 
the removal of unjust disabilities, of , tho classes whose iuter^'sts it is tho 
care of the Association to promote, 

“II.— Benevolent. 

f I 

TS aid by its efforts in the development of charitable and edij^caiion- 
-(*i?*j;stitution 3 in the interests of the aforesaid commun'ties. 

’(6)— in the interests of . those communitioa to watch the allotment, 
application, und working of Charitable and educational grants. 

III.— EcONOMlijt 

To ptomote by its efforts and repieseutatious, in the interests' of the 
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community at Jar^je, European and Anglo-Indian commercial, agricultural 
.and iiidusti’ial enterprise, aixl to secure such eiitcrpiise from the consequences 
of injurious legislation (^r undue executive interference. ^ 

In conformity with tho objects of the Association, as ^esc^ibcd 'above, 
its lirst and immediate efforts will be diluted to the preservation of the 
riglit • of Euro})ean llritish subjects'* resident in India, beyond the local 
junsdiction'of the Presidency High Courts, to be tried only by those who 
are themselves Europear nnlisli subjects, of whjcb right it is the object of 
tll.MJriminal Procedure Coilo Amoi iment Bill, introduced into tho Legislative 
.Council of India, on J'ebruary 2nd, IbS3, to deprive them. 

It is intended tn iMaintaiii the Asi»ociatioii, wbicli Ims been alreaily 
formed, on, a nerniameiit basis, both in India and in England. 

It is estimated that a miuLiuum sum of Us. 3,00, OOa, after defraying all 
pieliminary exi)ensos, will requireu for s ])urpose. Donatioins are 
therefore earne.stl}^ solicited, not only from .such persons as may determine 
to become meu^bei^ o£ tho Association, but from all wb*»j while sympathising 
with the objects it has in view, IJuay be unable for any reivson to join it. 


March iSSS. 








